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PREFACE. 



The circmnfitances under which the ensuing narra- 
tive was written were at once very advantageous for 
watching, appreciating, and foreseeing the events of 
the Campaign, and unfavourable to the free expres- 
sion of the conclusions thence arrived at. 

My position on the Staff of the Artillery, first as 
Adjutant to the First Division of the Field Batteries 
under lieut-Colonel Dacres, up to the battle of 
Inkennann, and subsequently as Aide-de-camp to 
that officer (now risen through successive grades to 
be Major-General Sir Richard Dacres, K.C.B.) in 
command of the whole Artillery force throughout 
the Siege, afforded peculiar facilities for observation. 
Begimental officers must, &om their isolated position 
and want of reliable information, frequently form 
erroneous ideas of the objects of movements, and of 
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the state and position of the Army. In all the 
actions, small and great, of the Campaign, I was 
enabled to be spectator as well as actor ; and during 
the Siege, besides being necessarily well acquainted 
with our own trenches, there were scarcely any 
9iege-workB of the French which I left unvisited, 
especially after an action. Besides these opportu- 
nities, a residence at headquarters has necessarily 
placed me in the focus of information of all kinds 
not confidential. 

But when it is considered that men in authority 
do not always look ynih a very Mendly eye on the 
mere possession of opinions on their conduct of public 
affairs, it may be supposed that to express them 
critically might, especially when they implied cen- 
sure, be an3rthing but an assistance to the critic in 
his military career. Moreover, there are many cases 
in which it is the bounden duty of an officer to 
refrain &om publishing facts or opinions which might 
be prejudicial to the prestige or success of our arms ; 
to a great extent, therefore, the reader is left to make 
his own comments on facts which I have been careful 
to verify and combine in a sequence which should 
exhibit only the significant features of the Campaign ; 
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and of these I bope the narratiye will be found to 
convey a clear idea. 

Deeply impressed by the scenes and events I have 
taken part in, and believing the public to be so 
wannly interested in their progress as to need no 
rhetorical arts to excite its attention or increase the 
effect, I have been studious to deliver only a round 
unvarnished tale. My object has been to hang his- 
torical events and memorable scenes on a thread of 
personal narrative, which should at once connect and 
relieve them, endeavouring at the same time to ren- 
der operations purely toilitary intelligible to the 
general reader. And I may remark, as evidence 
that I have not written at random, that in no case 
has the course of events rendered it necessary for 
me to recant an opinion or alter a statement. Espe- 
cially I would point to the view taken of the state 
of the Army and its causes in Chapter XVII. ; a 
view entirely adverse to the state of public feeling 
at the time, and to the tone of the press, but borne 
out entirely by evidence subsequently given before 
the Sebastopol Committee by officers of high autho- 
rity, and adopted by statesmen in the Parliamentary 
discussions on the conduct of the war. 
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The whole of the narratlYe has been, as it pro- 
fesses to be, written in camp in the intervals of 
military duty, — at first in a tent, and after Christ- 
mas in a hut. 

An American publishing firm has done me the 
honour to anticipate this edition of my narrative 
by a piratical reprint from the pages of Blackwood. 
But I am bound to state that, like Claude Duval, 
Jack Sheppard, and other courteous and considerate 
robbers, Messrs Gould and Lincoln, of Boston, have 
pillaged me with great urbanity, prefixing an intro- 
ductory notice, so flattering to the work and its 
author, that I fear the hope of an extensive sale 
must have had some share in the panegyric. 



£. S. M. 



Sebastopol, Oct. 5, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BENDEZVOUS. 



During the months of April and May the Allied 
Army continued to arrive by instalments in the Bos- 
phorus. On their way they had most of them halted 
at Malta. Those who came in steam vessels made a 
swift and pleasant voyage, surrounded by every 
luxury a traveller can hope for. The visits to the 
palaces of the Knights and the churches of the city — 
the novel and striking aspect of the harbours and 
fortifications — the subsequent voyage through the 
Egean — ^the view of the plains of Troy, dotted with 
the sepulchral mounds of classic heroes — ^the passage 
of the Dardanelles — and the gay scenery of Constan- 
tinople, contributed to give the expedition rather the 
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air of a pleasure excursion, than of the advance of 
an army. 

The halt at Scutari, so far from the scene of action, 
was rendered endurable to all but the most impatient 
spirits, by the curious scenes of the Turkish capital, 
and the magnificent landscapes disclosed at every 
bend of the Bosphorus, A vast quadrangular bar- 
rack, capable of accommodating a smaQ army in its 
numerous chambers, and of affording ample space to 
assemble the occupants on parade within the oblong 
enclosed by the four walls of the building, was made 
over to the English. The regiments not lodged here 
were encamped on the grassy plains behind. A 
steamer plied across the strait every hour for the 
convenience of the troops ; and those who happened 
to miss it found means of passage in the numerous 
caiques which, gaily carved and painted, and of pecu- 
liarly graceful shape, danced everywhere on the clear 
water, propelled, some by one, some by two, hand- 
some Greeks in red skull-cap and white tunic. The 
background to these graceful figures was especially 
pleasant to the eye, whether formed by the white 
buildings of the city, gleaming amidst the dark 
clumps of trees, or by the banks of the sea-river, cov- 
ered with soft feathery foliage, amidst which black 
cypresses stood stiffly up, varied by the pink blossoms 
of the peach and apple, and the purple clusters of the 
Judas tree ; while close to the water's edge extended 
a line of red-roofed, painted, wooden houses, many of 
them decaying, but picturesque in their decay. 



-AuQ. THE SIEGE OP SILISTRIA. 3 

In the mean time the Bussians had crossed the 
Danube and laid siege to Silistria, which was expected 
to fall, for the fortress was neither regular nor strong, 
and the besieging force was disproportionately great 
Consequently, the original plan of the campaign re- 
mained as yet unchanged. This was, to fortify Galli- 
poli, in order to prevent the Eussians (who might, 
after turning the left of the Turks, have advanced to 
the Chersonese) from closing the passage of the Dar- 
danelles ; and to intrench the neck of the isthmus on 
which Constantinople stands, so that, should the Bus- 
sians defeat the Turks south of the Balkan, the capital 
might still be saved from the invader. As the end 
for which these works were designed has never been 
fulfilled, and they have ceased to be objects of inter- 
est, a detailed account of them is unnecessary. 

Contrary to expectation, Silistria continued to hold 
out, and, at the request of Omer Pasha, an English 
division was landed at Varna early in June. The 
Bussians being checked in their rapid advance, the 
line of the Balkan might now be held, and the for- 
tresses of Shumla and Varna covered, when the enemy 
should turn upon them after taking Silistria, which, 
though marvellously defended, was stiU considered as 
doomed to fedl. The rest of the English army, includ- 
ing the greater part of the brigade left in Gallipoli, 
followed the light Division to Varna, and was dis- 
tributed on the heights south of Varna bay, and at 
various points on and near the Shumla road, Devna, 
Aladyn, and Monastir; places which, though sur- 
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rounded by landscapes picturesquely grand, will long 
live drearily in the remembrance of the British army 
in Turkey. 

Foiled in their repeated attacks on Silistria, and 
suflfering terribly from disease and want, the enemy 
made one final grand assault, and, when repulsed, 
withdrew across the Danube. It was now expected 
that the Allies would push on; but for this they 
were not prepared. Overrating the resources of 
the enemy from the beginning, an advance into 
the Principalities does not seem to have entered 
into their calculations. Various reasons for our inac- 
tivity were circulated : the commissariat could not 
supply us on the march ; there was no transport for 
the reserve anmiunition ; we were waiting to see what 
Austria would do. Leaving diplomatists to attach a 
value to the last reason, I may say, that the commis- 
sariat would probably, if they had been called on, 
have found means to supply the army, but that the 
want of animals to carry the ammunition formed a 
more serious obstacle. The French, indeed, sent a 
division into the Dobrudscha, but it rejoined the 
army without other result than a fearful loss of men 
from the malaria of those pestilent swamps. 

A new and terribly prominent feature of the cam- 
paign now disclosed itself. Towards the end of July 
the cholera broke out at Varna, and in a few days 
the hospitals were filled with cases. Some of the 
transports lost many men in a few hours, and were 
ordered to cruise outside the bay, in hopes of evading 
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the pestilence. Changes of site seemed of no avail 
to the troops, and not a day passed, in any quarter, 
without the ghastly spectacle of many men, victims 
either to cholera or fever, being borne through the 
camp, sewed in their blankets, to be laid in the earth. 
At this time the troops were busily employed in 
manufacturing gabions and fascines from the brush- 
wood which everywhere covers the face of the country. 
Huge piles of these were collected on the south side 
of Varna Bay ; the sappers were busy running out 
temporary piers; the transports remaining in the 
Bosphorus were ordered up ; and everything pointed 
to the speedy fulfilment of what had become, since 
the repulse of the Eussians at Silistria proved the 
Turks capable of holding the line of the Danube 
single-handed, the true strategical object of the cam- 
paign, viz., the invasion of the Crimea. Stores were 
accumulated — rumours of speedy departure were 
everywhere repeated, and the 14th August was even 
confidently named as the day of embarkation. How- 
ever, the 14th passed without movement ; and though 
the preparations stiQ continued, yet all, except the 
most sanguine, began to despair of an active cam- 
paign at so advanced a season. 

The First Division, consisting of the Guards and 
Highlanders, and two field - batteries, was now en- 
camped at Gevreckler, a dreary common on the 
heights to the right of the Shumla road going from 
Varna. The soil was stony, and covered with short 
wiry grass, such as geese feed on in England ; trees 
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were thinly sprinkled round the borders of the deso- 
late plain. Going out of the camp in any direction, 
however, the prospect speedUy became more smUing. 
Woods of low coppice appeared, having in the inter- 
vals vast corn-fields, spreading sometimes for miles in 
every direction. These were laid out in patches of 
wheat, oats, and barley, golden with ripeness, and of 
tall guinea-grass of deepest green. Amid the crops 
occasionally sprang up groups of trees of maturer 
growth than those in the surrounding woods, Bul- 
garian peasants, in parties generally consisting each 
of a man and two women, or young girls, were reap- 
ing in the patches of com ; their leffc hands, which 
grasped the stalks, being defended from the sickle 
by part of a bullock's horn pushed over the fingers. 
Quail were tolerably plentiful in these fields; and 
parties of sportsmen might be seen in all directions, 
who, taking soldiers for beaters in the absence of 
dogs, advanced in line across the fields. A party of 
three generally averaged about ten brace of quail and 
two or three hares in an afternoon. Crossing the 
common from Gevreckler, over patches of thistles and 
ploughed land, the position of the Second Division 
was reached, commanding a spreading and magnifi- 
cent prospect. Distant passes near Shumla could 
be diBcemed ; great woody hills of graceful form 
undulated in tumbled confusion through the valleys ; 
and on the south was seen the blue outline of the 
Balkan range. 

Such was the brighter side of the picture, affording 
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a temporary respite from the gloomy scenes which 
awaited us in camp. Accounts of friends, last seen 
in health, suddenly struck down with disease, and 
then reported dead ; cries from the hospital tents of 
men in the agonies of cramps ; silent groups of 
five or six digging, on the outskirts of the camp, 
receptacles for those who, the rigid outline of their 
features and feet showing through the blanket-shroud, 
were presently borne past, followed by the oflBcer who 
was to read the funeral service ; sales of the clothes, 
camp^uipage, and horses of those who died yester- 
day, — such were the dismal sights and sounds that 
spread a gloom over the army, and doubled its im- 
patience for action. On that melancholy plain the 
Guards alone left seventy-two graves, many of which 
contained a double tenant. Besides the fatal cases, 
sickness of milder though similar type was almost 
imiversal ; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to state, 
that not more than a tenth of the aimy remaLued 
in average health. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MOYEICBNT TO THE CBIMEA. 

At length came the wished-for order for embarka- 
tion, and the First Division moved, on the 23d 
August, towards the sea, the men so enfeebled that 
their knapsacks were carried on pack-horses during 
even a short march of five or six miles, and lament- 
ably different in appearance from the splendid regi- 
ments who had marched past the Sultan on the plains 
of Scutari at the end of May. At the close of the 
first da/s march, the artillery of this division halted 
at the base of the hills, near a Turkish village, so 
picturesque as to be worth describing. Its streets 
were green lanes, bordered by hedgerows of fine trees ; 
on each side of the lanes were gardens, and each 
garden contained a mud-walled house, with thatched 
roof, having a farmyard attached to it, one of the 
invariable features of which was a great, white-washed, 
dome-shaped, clay oven. These lanes had a common 
centre in a sort of village green, but I did not ob- 
serve any sports going on there ; all the inhabitants 
seemed sedate and apathetic, except the girls at the 
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fountains, who tittered and whispered as the martial 
strangers passed by, much as young female villagers 
of any other nation might have done. In a stack- 
yard an old peasant, seated in a kind of sledge, with 
a little girl standing up beside him, was being dragged 
round and round by oxen, over loosened sheaves of 
com. This was a luxurious mode of threshing. The 
oxen, accordiog to the Scriptural precept, were un- 
muzzled, and occasionally stooped for a mouthful. 
Milk, fowls, and fruit, were brought from here to the 
tents for sale, though at other villages the inhabitants 
had kept carefully aloof. Probably they were now 
begLoning to discover that we were not robbers. 

The portions of the English army, as they em- 
barked, sailed at once for Balchick Bay, where the 
greater part of the Allied fleet lay. Thither the 
cholera still pursued us, and every day boats might 
be seen leaving ships, towing a boat astern, wherein 
was a long motionless object covered by a flag. After 
a time the corpses, sewed in blankets or hammocks, 
and swollen to giant size, rose to the surface and floated 
upright among the ships, their feet being kept down 
by the shot used to sink them. One of these hideous 
visitants lingered about the foot of the accommodation 
ladder of one of the transports, till men going down 
the side passed cords with weights attached over its 
neck, when it slowly sank. Gevreckler Common was 
scarcely more depressing to the men than the bay at 
Balchick. 

Part of the French army marched from Varna to 
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Balchick, defiling along the hills above the beach, and 
embarking from their encampment. Day after day 
OUT own transports came up with troops, and the 
Turkish squadron, with the Ottoman portion of the 
Allied army, also loined us. When aU were assembled, 
we were Jl kepi waiting by «> diverse wind. .»«- 
which the steamers could not have towed us. At 
length, on Thursday the 7th September, we sailed 
with fine weather, and, when under way, arranged 
ourselves, according to order, in six columns, a divi- 
sion in each. The Light Division, which was next 
the shore, was distinguished by a blue and white 
chequered flag ; the First Division, blue ; the Second, 
white ; the Third, red ; the Fourth, white and red ; 
the cavalry, blue and red. Each steamer towed two 
transports; the men-of-war stationed themselves 
ahead and on our flanks ; the French fleet was on 
our right. Most of the transports were East India- 
men of the largest class, equalling in size the frigates 
of the last war ; the steamers were among the £nest 
in the world ; and though more nimierous invading 
armies have traversed the Euxine, yet so complete 
and imposing an armament never before moved on 
the waters of any sea. 

On the 9th we were signalled " Eendezvous 1 4, " 
which meant "forty miles west of Cape Tarkan ;" 
and, on coming up with the ships ahead of us at 6 
P.M., we received the order to anchor. We remained 
at anchor the whole of Sunday the 1 0th, while Lord 
Raglan, whose headquarters were in the Caradoc, 
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escorted by the Agamemnon, reconnoitred the coast 
The day being fine, and the water smooth, boats were 
hoisted out and visits paid to other vessels, some of 
which had su£fered much from cholera. The delay 
was disagreeable and unexpected, as we had a]l 
calculated on landing in the Crimea on Sunday 
morning. Starting at noon on the 11th, we were 
signalled from the Emperor "Eendezvous No. 9,'' 
which meant " thirty miles west of Sebastopol ;'' and 
at sunset ** Eendezvous 13,'' which meant " Eupatoria/' 
Squalls came on in the night, and our tow-ropes 
parted ; the Elangaroo, which towed us, ran into the 
Hydaspes^ and lost her bowsprit. In the morning of 
the 12th we were sailing far from any of the other 
ships, which appeared in different groups around us. 
Land had been sighted at dawn, and before breakfast 
we saw Cape Tarkan in the distance. On the pre- 
vious day, the French, who had fallen astern, came 
in sight ; but on the 1 2th none of their ships were 
visible all the morning, anywhere in the horizon. 

On the night of the 12th, signal was made to 
anchor in the prescribed order. We had Eupatoria 
point on our right ; the coast-line in front was low, 
sandy, and perfectly open ; a few white houses, with 
stacks close to them, were scattered along the plain. 
On the 13 th we were not under way till long after 
sunrise, when the columns, wheeling to the right, 
stood along down the coast, and parallel to it, and 
the signal was made to prepare for landing. At 
half-past eleven we were nearly oflf Eupatoria point, 
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and we anchored for the night, while the place was 
taken possession of without opposition. 

On the 1 4th we were taken in tow, and moved oflF 
at half-past two in the morning. There was a 
splendid sunrise. We kept near the shore ; and 
anchoring about twelve miles below Eupatoria, the 
disembarkation commenced at about ten o'clock. 
Some French troops were already on shore, about 
two miles farther down the coast, when we began to 
land. The English disembarked on a narrow strip 
of sandy beach, having a lake on its other side. In 
front i« a steep d^ with only one p^ dow„ 
which led to the point of disembarkation. At the 
top of the cliff extensive plains spread all round to 
the horizon and the sea. Two or three Cossacks 
with long lances appeared on the cliff, who, as our 
skirmishers mounted the hill, galloped away, and 
the troops continued to land without molestation. 
During the morning some firing was heard down the 
coasts which proceeded from the Furious, Vesuvius, 
and some French steamers, who, seeing a Russian 
camp, with about two thousand soldiers drawn up 
before it, fired shells at long range, and struck and 
dispersed their columns, and afterwards sent some 
others among the horses and tents. 

In the afternoon it rained, and a swell arose along 
the coast, which continued to increase. At night 
the rain came down in torrents^ and the troops on 
the beach were drenched. Bad as their situation 
was, I envied it. At eight in the evening I had left 
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the transport with another officer in a man-of-war's 
boat, which, assisted by two others, towed astern a 
large raft, formed of two clumsy boats boarded over, 
on which were two guns, with their detachments of 
artillerymen, and some horses — two of my own 
among them. The swell from the sea was now con- 
siderable, and made the towing of the raft a work of 
great labour. As we approached the shore, a horse 
swam past us, snorting, and surrounded by phospho- 
rescent light as he plashed rapidly by. He had gone 
overboard from a raft which had upset in attempting 
to land. The surf was dashing very heavily on the 
sand, though it was too dark to see it. Fires made 
of broken boats and rafts were lit along the beach, 
and a voice hailed us authoritatively to put back and 
not to attempt to land, or we should go to pieces. 
Unwillingly the weary oarsmen turned from the 
shore. The swell was increasing every moment, and 
the raft getting more and more unmanageable. 
Sometimes it seemed to puU us back, sometimes it 
made a pltmge forward, and even struck our stern, 
while the rain poured down with extraordinary 
violence. It was a long time before we reached the 
nearest ships, which were tossing on the swell, and 
not easily to be approached. The first we haQed 
had already a horse -boat alongside, with Lord 
Raglan's horses, and needed assistance, and two or 
three others which we passed were unable to help us. 
By this time the raft was fast filling with water, 
and the men on it were much alarmed ; and our 
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progress was so slow that we took at least ten 
minutes to pull from the stem to the stem of the 
Agamemnon. At length a rope was thrown us from 
a transport near, whose bows were rising on the swell 
Uke a rearing horse ; and, getting the artillerymen 
who were on board her out of bed, we hoisted in our 
horses and guns ; — ^but the gun-carriages, too heavy 
for our small number of hands, were lashed down to 
the raft, which was allowed to tow astern of the ship, 
and which presently sank till the water was up to 
the axles, when the Agamemnon sent a party and 
hoisted them on board, and the raft shortly after went 
to pieces. A horse, which had been swimming about 
for two hours, was also got safely on board. It was 
a grey, said afterwards to have been given by Omer 
Pasha to Lord Raglan. 

The next morning the surf abated, and we were 
all landed without accident, as were a great many 
other guns and horses, under the superintendence of 
Captain Dacres of the Sanspareil, who was indefati- 
gable in carrying out the arrangements of Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, and who was warmly thanked by Lord 
Raglan for his exertions. Ascending from the beach 
to the level of the common, we saw the Allied army 
spread along the plains in &ont, the French on the 
right. Plenty of country waggons full of forage, 
driven by peasants in fur caps, with their trousers 
stuffed into their boots, were ranged alongside of the 
artillery camp, — some drawn by oxen, some by large 
two-humped camels. 
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The army being thus landed, it will be well to 
describe shortly its composition and material 

A division of infantry, under Major-General Cath- 
cart, had joined from ikigland just before we sailed 
from Varna. The English army in the Crimea then 

consisting of two brigades, each brigade of three 
regiments. To each division of infantry was at- 
UoM . divWon of .rffllery, conBUtu^5 oTtwo field- 
batteries, each battery of four 9-pounder guns, and 
two 24-pounder howitzers. The brigade of light 
cavalry was also embarked, the heavy brigade re- 
maining at Varna. With the cavalry was a 6-pounder 
troop of horse artillery. In all, the British mustered 
26,000 men and 64 guns ; the French 24,000 men, 
and, I believe, about 70 guns ; the Turks 4500 men, 
with neither cavalry nor guns. 

The food supplied to the English troops by the 
commissariat was of very good quality. A ration 
for an officer or soldier was 1 lb. of meat, 1 lb. of 
bread, 2 oz. of rice. If oz. of sugar, 1 oz. of coflfee, and 
half a gill of rum, for which 4^. was paid. The 
ration of meat was at one time increased to 1^ lb. ; 
but when provisions became scarcer this was discon- 
tmued. The ration for a cavaby, artiUery, or staff 
horse, was 10 lb. of com and 12 lb. of hay or straw; 
for a baggage animal, 8 lb. of com. 

A number of carts of a peculiar construction had 
been provided at Woolwich, to contain small-arm 
ammunition in reserve for the infantry. These, being 
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found too heavy, were left at Varna, and the car- 
tridges, packed in boxes or barrels, were carried on 
pack-horses, a great number of which had been pur- 
chased for the British government in Tunis, Syria, 
and Turkey. An ambulance corps, provided with 
light spring-waggons, containing layers of stretchers 
and seats for the sick and wounded, was also left 
behind ; and disabled men were either carried on 
stretchers by hand, or in arabas, the common carts 
of Turkey and the Crimea. 



I : 
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CHAPTER III. 

lUtST OPERATIONS IN THE OBIMEA. 

The campaiga thus begun differed from all cam- 
paigns with which the reader has hitherto made 
himself acquainted, in some essential particulars. 

According to the practice of war up to the present 
time, it was necessary for an invading army, on first 
entering an enemy's territory, to secure one or more 
defensible posts as dep6t«, from whence to draw 
suppUes, to form hospitals, and as points to retreat 
upon in case of disaster. As the army advanced 
from these points, the lines of communication grew 
more assailable, and it became necessary either to 
leave a movable force to keep the road open, or to 
secure and garrison some other strong points on the 
line of march, from whence to oppose any attempt 
the enemy might make to throw himself on the line 
of communication. In advancing, it was also impos- 
sible to disregard any fortress or body of troops of 
the enemy stationed on the flank. The former must 
be besieged and taken, the latter attacked and routed ; 
or a strong force must be detached to hold either in 

B 
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checky before the advance could be continued in 
safety ; — and each of these necessary operations, of 
course, called for a certain expense of time or of 
material. 

According to the old conditions of war, in the 
invasion of the Crimea near Eupatoria, and the ad- 
vance on Sebastopol, the right flank of the army 
would be secure by resting on the sea, but the left 
would be totally unprotected. In the first place, the 
army, after landing its stores, must have strongly 
intrenched and garrisoned the depot on the coast 
selected for them. As it advanced, the communica- 
tion with this depdt must have been rendered secure, 
by detaching a force sufficient to repel any Eussian 
army appearing on the flank of the line of march, 
and strong escorts must have accompanied all con- 
voys between the army and its depdt. In order to 
leave, after these deductions, a sufficient force to carry 
on the siege, the invading army must have been far 
larger than that which the Allies possessed. It would 
also have been necessary to attack the fortress on 
that side on which the landing of the army was 
effected ; because, a complete investment being im- 
practicable, to have passed round the place would 
have been to leave the communications at the mercy 
of sallies from the garrison. 

All these considerations were obviated by the pre- 
sence of steam. The fleet, moving as the army moved, 
within sight of, and in constant communication with 
it, carried the supplies and received the sick and 
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wounded ; and had the Russians, advancing from the 
interior in overwhelming numbers, attacked the left, 
or threatened the rear, the army, falling back parallel 
to the coast, might have fought, and, if necessary, re- 
embarked, with the advantage of an immeasurably 
more powerful artillery — ^that of the fleet — ^than the 
enemy could possibly have brought into the field. 
Thus the calculations and provisions tehich so largely 
contributed to the difficulties of warfare, and its 
chances of mishap, resolved themselves into the simple 
measures necessary to keep the army in readiness for 
battle while marching on the point in view. 

The French, as stated, disembarked at a point 
about two mUes lower down the coast. From thence 
they extended their front across the plain tiQ their 
left touched the right of the English light division, 
while the first division filled up the interval between 
the Ught and second divisions and the head of the 
lake. On the ground thus enclosed by the front of 
the army, the lake, and the sea, the other divisions 
were encamped at intervals down to the point where 
the disembarkation of the stores went on. In the ' 

plain, about two miles in front, might be seen a Eus- 
sian villa, with its outbuildings and clumps of trees. 
Here was an outpost of English rifles and French 
light infantry, with some artillery ; and close to this 
place the light cavalry bivouacked and made daily 
reconnaissances of the surrounding country. In a 
village beyond the lake, on the left of the army, was 
another outpost of riflemen. The inhabitants re- 
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mained in this village, and, being paid for any poul- 
try, forage, and vegetables they might possess, freely 
parted with them; and they also brought their 
camels, bullocks, and arabas on hire. The camels 
were especially fine animals — large, well-fed, saga- 
cious-looking, and covered with smooth brown hair — 
very diflferent from the gaunt, mangy dromedaries of 
Barbary. The indefatigable foraging of officers and 
men, who returned from the vOlage at all hours 
laden with poultry and vegetables, very soon ex- 
hausted the scanty supplies the vUlage contained, 
though at first it was easy to get fowls, turkeys, geese, 
melons, and pumpkins. On the third morning, taking 
with me a Turkish interpreter of the division, I rode 
to the village to try my fortune. Successful foragers, 
with strings of poultry hanging to their saddles, 
passed me, and assured me there was nothing eatable 
left. The houses were of mud, thatched, and stand- 
ing within small stone-walled enclosures. The in- 
quiries of the interpreter at the doors only elicited 
the assurance that the inhabitants had already parted 
with all they had, and that there was not a single 
goose, hen, or turkey left in the place. However, I 
got some melons, pumpkins, and a jar of butter. On 
repeating the visit next day, even these were scarcely 
to be obtained ; and almost the only result of the 
expedition was a small lump of fresh butter, which a 
woman brought me in a gourd. Looking round for 
something to cover it with, I saw a peasant in a long 
gown and fur cap standing beside his araba, eating a 
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water-melon, and made signs to him that I wanted a 
piece of the rind. He courteously choked himself in 
his haste to finish the eatable portion of the section 
he was occupied with, gave me what I wanted, and 
then, scooping out the heart of the melon, presented 
it to me on the point of his knife. I had not thought 
it possible that water-melons could be so delicious as 
this juicy mouthful proved then ; certainly those of 
the Crimea may challenge the world. 

In the mean time, the commissariat officers, inde- 
fatigable in their efforts, had purchased, or, where the 
presence of Cossacks or the absence of the owners 
rendered purchase impossible, had "lifted," large 
droves of sheep and oxen, so that the army had daily 
fresh meat of good quality. Water was scarce, and 
not good. A muddy well in the village afforded the 
principal supply, and over it a guard was placed. 

On the 18th, about eighty of the 11th hussars, re- 
connoitring in front, were pursued by seven troops of 
Cossacks, and, retiring in skirmishing order, were fired 
upon ; but the enemy kept too far aloof to do mis- 
chief. At midnight, on the 1 8th, the order was given 
for the army to advance on the following morning, 
the necessary supplies and reserves being all landed. 

Accordingly, on the 19th, at about seven in the 
morning, the army commenced its march. The order 
of advance was by double column of companies, from 
the centre of divisions, the artiUery on the right of 
their respective divisions. The day was cloudless, and 
the spectacle splendid. From any one of the numer- 
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ous grassy heights produced by the undulations of 
the plain, the whole army might be seen advancing 
as if at a great review : the Turks close to the beach ; 
then the French columns ; next to them our second 
division, followed by the third ; and on their left the 
light division, followed by the first and fourth. On 
the left of all marched the cavalry, parties of which, 
as well as of the rifles and French light infantry, were 
in front, in skirmishing order. Close in rear of the 
colunms came the trains of horses carrying the reserve 
ammunition, the baggage animals, the arabas with 
sick men and commissariat stores, and the droves of 
oxen and sheep. There was a road along the plain, 
but none was necessary ; everywhere the ground was 
smooth, grassy, and totally unenclosed. Perfect 
silence reigned in the vast solitudes around ; no in- 
habitants, nor any signs of habitation, were visible ; 
only sometimes a Cossack might be seen perched 
on a distant hiUock, who presently vanished like a 
ghost. 

In this way the army continued to march, halting 
occasionally, till, early in the afternoon, the Bulganak 
was reached. This stream, dignified in these iU- 
watered regions by the name of a river, is a sluggish 
rivulet, creeping between oozy muddy banks, along 
the scarcely indented surface of the plain. Though 
fordable everywhere, the army commenced filing 
across it by a bridge, the light division leading. 
Before reaching it, we had seen our cavalry gallop up 
to and over the ridge beyond, in pursuit of some 
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C!ossacks who showed themselves, and a troop of 
horse artiUery Mowed. Just as the first division 
began to follow the light across the bridge, we heard 
the guns open. 

I obtained leave to go to the front and see what 
was going on. Arriving at the ridge, I found it lined 
with the troops of the light division, looking on at a 
skirmish of cavalry and artillery in the plain. All 
our cavalry, about 1000, and twelve guns, were drawn 
up opposite about 2000 Cossacks, whose artillery was 
just ceasing to fire ; while ours continued to practise 
at them at a long range, probably 1200 yards. I 
rode down to the troop of horse artillery, and saw 
them throw some shot and shell, which appeared to 
fall short ; but at the beginning of the skirmish the 
combatants had been much nearer. Three or four 
dragoon horses, killed by the Eussian artillery, were 
lying about, and we had seven men of the cavahy 
wounded. After a time, the Cossacks slowly retired 
up the next ridge, behind which more of the enemy 
showed themselves, and Lord Baglan forbade any 
further advance. We found afterwards that the 
Russians lost in the skirmish twenty-five men and 
thirty-five horses. The army, withdrawing behind 
the ridge south of the Bulganak, prepared to bivouac; 
but there being reason to suppose that the enemy 
meditated a flank movement to attack our left, they 
having been seen extending in that direction at dusk, 
the divisions on the left had to abandon their scarce- 
lit fires, till the wing of the army, falling back till it 
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rested on the Bulganak, showed a front in the re- 
quired direction. 

The night passed quietly, though the change of 
front had caused some confusion, and men who had 
straggled on the march were wandering about every- 
where, unable to find their regiments. The English 
lay without cover, the tents having been left behind, 
with some few exceptions for generals, hospitals, and 
staff. The knapsacks, too, remained on board ship ; 
and the articles judged most necessary having been 
selected from them, were carried, packed in the great- 
coats and blankets. 

The next morning we were under arms early, but 
did not move for some time. Marshal St Amaud, 
riding along the front from an interview with Lord 
Eaglan, was loudly cheered. A report went about 
that a general action was to be fought that day, which 
was shortly verified ; and between nine and ten 
o'clock the army advanced, in the same order as on 
the day before, and over plains exactly similar in 
character to those we had been traversing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 



Ukdeb a bright son we marched onward for about 
two hours, surmounting the grassy ridges which suc- 
cessively formed our horizon, Ly to see others 
equally solitary rising beyond. The front of the 
Allies was oblique, the Turks on the right being 
about two miles in advance of the British left. 

About noon a steamer, coasting along beyond the 
Turks, began to fire on the land just where a sharp 
steep cliff terminated the shore. None of the enemy's 
t^ops were witiin range from the sea. The firing 
was precautionary, to insure an unmolested passage 
to the troops on the right, who were already passing 
the river Alma at its mouth. When the British sur- 
mounted the next ridge, the scene of the coming 
struggle disclosed itself. 

The plain, level for about a mile, then sloped 
gently down to a village, beyond which was a valley 
sprinkled with trees, and watered by the river Alma, 
a narrow stream, deep in parts, and ite banks very 
steep, but in many places fordable and easy of passage. 
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Between the village and the river were flat meadows 
and vineyards. On the opposite side of the stream 
the banks rose abruptly into high steep knolls, ter- 
minating in plateaus, behind which rose another and 
higher range of heights. Both these ranges were 
occupied by masses of Russian troops ; the higher by 
the reserves, the tops of the knolls below^ by heavy 
guns, supported by cavalry and infantry on the pla- 
teaus behind. Such was the position in front of the 
British. In front of the French the first range of 
knolls grew more and more abrupt^ so that guns 
could not be placed there, and, indeed, seemed imne- 
cessary from the natural strength of the position. 
These were defended by infantry, and field artillery 
were posted, with more infantry, on the plains at the 
top of the heights. Following the course of the river 
to the sea, the lower range of heights, growing more 
and more precipitous, gradually merged in the upper, 
till all became one steep perpendicular cliff, traversed 
by one or two narrow paths, where the Turks passed 
in single file. This cliff, had it been held by the 
enemy, could have been shelled by the fleet ; but the 
Russians, as already stated, trusting, probably, to the 
natural inaccessibility of this part of the position, did 
not occupy it, and our Ottoman allies saw no enemy 
that day. 

The progress of the French against the heights in 
their own front was marked by the puffs of musketry 
as they swarmed up. Their advance was steady and 
incessant. On the plain at the top, a small building. 
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probably intended as a signal-station, had been left 
unfinished, with the scaffolding still round it ; and 
this was the point most hotly contest'cd against the 
Frenck During the attack on it, the right of the 
British had, in the oblique order of advance, gradu- 
ally come under the fire of the heavy artillery on the 
knolls^ which now began to open, and our skirmishers 
in advance exchanged shots with the Russians in the 
village, who retired after setting the houses on fire, 
the smoke from which, rolling up the valley, rendered 
the view in front obscure for some time. Penne- 
father^s brigade of the second division, advancing 
in line along the slope of the plain, lay down near 
the walls of the village for shelter from the fire of the 
enemy's guns, which was now incessant and destruc- 
tive, and then moved onward to the river ; while the 
light division, passing into the valley on the left of 
the second, continued to advance slowly, — sometimes 
lying down for shelter against the terrible fire of an 
18,gun battery directly in their front, sometimes 
pressing on, till, passing the river nearly up to their 
necks, they began to ascend the slopes beyond, which 
were held by the Russian battalions. 

The battery now in front of them, where the great 
struggle of the British took place, was, unlike the 
guns of the Russian centre, covered with an epaul- 
ment— that is, a thick low bank of earth, obtained in 
this instance from trenches dug between the spaces 
occupied by the guns. This battery swept the whole 
front of the British throughout its depth and length, 
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and distributed its fire, sometimes on the regiments 
advancing to attack it, sometimes on the second divi- 
sion, while in and behind the village, sometimes on 
the first division, drawn up on the plain behind the 
light. Its fire was crossed by that of the guns from 
the knolls, which searched the village, and ploughed 
up the plain behind it. Between the first and second 
divisions was a wide road, bounded by low stone 
walls» leading to a bridge and ford ; and this point, 
being nearly intermediate between the principal lines 
of fire, was probably the hottest of the cannonade. 
Many of the 65th fell there, before advancing into 
the village ; and Captain Dew, of Franklin's battery, 
was killed by a round shot early in the action, near a 
large painted post beside the road. Many corpses, 
marked with ghastly wounds, were sprinkled on that 
part of the slope — ^two I noticed, while riding into 
action with Wodehouse's battery, as killed by espe- 
cially horrible injuries ; a corporal of the 65th, whose 
brain, scooped out along with the back of his skull, 
was lying in a mass beside him, leaving his face per- 
fect ; and a soldier with only a profile left, half his 
head being carried away. Shot and sheUs of various 
calibres whistled and bounded incessantly along this 
spot, so that it seemed a marvel how anybody 
escaped ; but the circumstance of the ground there 
sloping upward, in an opposite direction to the line 
of fire, considerably diminished the actual peril : for 
the shot, bounding high after striking, hit only those 
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who were in their line within a few feet of where 
they touched the ground. 

To oppose, however inadequately, this fire, Frank- 
lin's and Turner's batteries of the second division had 
come into action behind the village, the former suf- 
fering more severely during the day than any other. 
Turner's battery, while moving to the right, was 
ordered by Lord Baglan, who had crossed the river 
on the left of the French, to send two guns to the 
spot where he had stationed himself, from whence the 
Russian batteries were seen in reverse. Some delay 
was caused by a horse being shot, crossing the nar- 
row ford ; but the guns were at length brought suc- 
cessively into action on the opposite bank, and their 
fire took the Eussian centre and guns in reverse; 
while the French, pressing up the heights, had driven 
back the left. Anderson's battery of the light, and 
Wodehouse's of the first division, being unable to 
come into action advantageously so far on the left, 
had joined the second division, and, unUmbering on 
the right of the road, directed a fire on the knolls in 
front of them. The Russian artillery on these knoUs, 
attacked in front, and having their flank and rear 
threatened by the French and by the field-battery 
which had crossed the river, now began to retire in 
succession from the left, and the covering masses of 
infantry soon followed; and a few minutes after- 
wards the 18 -gun battery also limbered up, and 
began to retreat. It was at this moment that a 
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brigade of the light division, consisting of the 7th, 
23d, and 33d regiments, very gallantly led by General 
Codrington, advancing up the slope under a terrible 
fire of musketry, pressed into the epaulment before 
the guns were withdrawn, and Captain Bell of the 
23d running up to a driver who was urging his 
horses out of the fight, the man dismounted and ran 
away, and the gun was taken. But the Russian 
battalions were as yet too numerous, and their fire 
from the breastwork and the slope behind it too close 
and heavy for the regiments assailing them, and the 
brigade, with a loss of six hundred killed and 
wounded, was compelled to retire down the slope, 
and re-form under cover of the attack of the first 
division, which had been led across the river by the 
Duke of Cambridge to support them. The Fusilier 
Guards, going up to the breastwork with a cheer, 
retook and kept possession of the gun ; the 33d and 
95th came to the support of the 7th ; the 19th and 
47th also advanced ; and after a terrible slaughter 
the Russians were driven back. The 55th and 30th 
regiments, coming up on the right of the 95th, drove 
back the enemy in their own front ; and the three 
brigades, viz., Pennefather's of the second division, 
Codrington's of the light division, and the Guards, 
formed line on the ground they had won. 

At this time Wodehouse's battery, which had been 
limbered up, and led across the river by lieutenant- 
Colonel Dacres when the Russian guns ceased firing, 
came up on the right of the 30th regiment. The 
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slopes in front were still covered with the enem/s 
Bkirmishers, obstinately contesting the ground with 
our own, and giving way, if at all, very slowly. 
Over the heights behind the contested battery the 
helmets of a Eussian column might be seen; and 
presently the solid mass, apparently about 2000 
strong, marched over the hill, and began to descend 
towards the British line. A shell from a gun, laid 
by Colonel Dacres himself before the gun detach- 
ment came up, dropt among the Russian skirmishers ; 
the other guns, coming up in succession, opened their 
fire on the column, and struck it every time. Frank- 
lin's and Anderson's batteries, crossing the river, 
came up and opened on the left, and Paynter's fol- 
lowed ; and the column, after marching about fifty 
yards down the hill, halted, turned about, and, dis- 
appearing over the crest, was seen no more. At this 
time some guns were brought to bear upon another 
column which halted in a ravine on the right, quite 
dose to where the Fren^ skirmishers were pressing 
along the heights, and, apparently at a loss what to 
do, presented a somewhat puzzling aspect ; insomuch 
that Sir De Lacy Evans twice stopt our fire, under 
the impression that the column was French, and sent 
a staff-officer to the nearest French regiment to 
inquire. But, it being presently apparent that a 
French column would not be in front of their own 
skirmishers, and some bullets from the troops in 
question beginning to drop into the battery, where 
they wounded a sergeant, the guns reopened and dis- 
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persed them ; and there being none but fugitives 
now within sight, the batteries limbered up, and 
advanced in pursuit. 

The battle, it will be seen, had thus rolled back to 
the right rear of the Eussians. On the extreme right 
of their original position, at the top of the heights, 
was a battery behind an epaulment, with a flank for 
seven guns thrown back to prevent the right being 
turned. The brigade of Highlanders being on the 
left of the British line, found themselves^ when the 
first division crossed the river, directly in front of 
this battery, which, before it followed the other guns 
in their retreat, poured upon them, during their 
advance, a heavy but ill-directed fire, doing them but 
little damage. At the top of the hill they met some 
battalions of the enemy still showing a front, and 
compelled them to retreat with the loss of a good 
many men ; and two troops of horse artillery, which 
had crossed the river higher up, coming into action, 
played upon the retreating passes with great effect. 
Thus ended the battle of the Alma. The Russians 
might still be seen withdrawing in masses across the 
plain ; but the troops, French and English, halted on 
the ground they had won ; and the batteries, six in 
number, which, by advancing, had placed themselves 
at the apex of two irregular lines, found themselves 
with nothing between them and the enemy. Some 
withdrew behind the third division, which, together 
with part of the light, had been moved to the front, 
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and others were covered by a detachment posted for 
the purpose on the plain. 

In the advance, an officer of Wodehouse's battery, 
Lieutenant Eichards, took prisoner a Russian general, 
whose horse had thrown him, and who was trying to 
hide himself. While he was seated on a gun-limber. 
Lord Eaglan rode up and questioned him. In reply 
he said that the number of the Russians was about 
50,000 ; that they did not expect we should ever take 
the position ; and added that they had come to fight 
men, and not devils, as our red-coats seemed to be. 
When taken on board ship, he complained that one 
of his captors had deprived him of his silver snuff- 
box. Inquiry was made, and the artilleryman who 
had it gave it up ; but it certainly seems no more 
than reasonable to expect that, if people choose to 
take such articles into action, they should submit to 
lose them with a good grace. 

Two guns were taken, but the principal trophy 
was Prince Menschikoff's carriage, with his papers. 
In one despatch the general assures the Czar that 
the position selected on the Alma must detain 
the Allies at least three weeks, and that he con- 
fidently hoped it would be found altogether impreg- 
nable. It was taken in three hours. 

But the Russian general did not overrate the 
strength of his position ; his mistake was in his 
estimate of the troops who were to assail it. It 
would be difficult to find a position more defensible 

c 
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in itself, and almost impossible to select another 
equaUy strong, where the ground in front is so 
favourable to the artillery fire of. the defenders, and 
so devoid of all shelter from it However, one other 
position as strong, or even stronger, exists on the 
river Katcha, five miles distant from the Ahna, on 
which we expected to find the Bussians had fallen 
back. 

Two men of Uterary celebrity witnessed the action 
— ^Mr Layard, who saw it from the ships, and the 
author of Eoiheny who rode with Lord Eaglan's staff 
throughout the day. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE BATTLE-FIELD. 



Going out of our camp next morning, to see where 
our own division lay, I heard a moaning on my 
right, on the bank of one of the ravines we had fired 
up the preceding day. Proceeding towards the 
sound, I found it came from a wounded Bussian, who 
had made a pillow of the corpse of a brother soldier 
which lay on its back, its breast pierced, and left arm 
broken by a round shot. Beside these lay two other 
soldiers, one alive, wounded in the head, and resting, 
like the other sufierer, on a comrade's corpse, which 
lay on its face. The first man, by signs and words, 
earnestly begged for water, which was brought liinn^ 
and a surgeon coming up, examined his wounds. 
The flesh of both his thighs had been torn away ; he 
was too badly injured to be moved, or even relieved 
otherwise than by trying to make him comfortable 
as he lay ; and next morning it was a relief to hear 
that he had died in the night. On the knoll around 
were about a dozen wounded men, who had lain 
there all night in torment, and to whom our soldiers 
now afforded a temporary relief. 
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The sides of the ravine, or rather gully, were 
sprinkled all the way with bodies, and with knap- 
sacks and accoutrements thrown away by the flying 
enemy. On the slopes, too, and the paths crossing 
them, were lying dead men here and there, with 
scattered knapsacks and arms. One dead Bussian 
appeared to have been lying on his back, probably 
wounded, or perhaps killed, when a shot from our 
batteries, towards which his head was turned, had 
carried away all his features, leaving an unsightly 
block, and had broken his foot short off at the instep, 
where it hung back as if on a hinge. 

But it was not till reaching the plain on which 
stood the unfinished signal-tower, already mentioned 
as the contested point in the French attack, that 
there appeared signs of a sanguinary conflict. Many 
Bussians lav dead there, and they lav thicker near 
the signal-tower, the hiUock on which it was built 
being strewn with them. Three or four had been 
bayoneted while defending the entrance ; and in the 
narrow space within, which was divided into com- 
partments, were three or four small groups, slain in 
the defence. Another spot near contained three or 
four hundred corpses. 

Biding back up the course of the river, we came 
to the slopes where the British had been most warmly 
engaged ; and here it was that the real nature of the 
struggle first became apparent. The slope below the 
epaulment, on which the 18-gun battery had been 
posted, was covered with men of the 7th, 23d, and 
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33d, thickly intermixed with grey-coated, helmeted 
Eussians. Withia the breastwork the enemy lay in 
ranks. One company seemed to have fallen as it 
stood ; there was no heaping of the bodies one on 
another, but it would have been difficult to step be- 
tween them. Some lay with their faces buried in 
the soU, as if they had fallen as they turned to fly ; 
others on their backs with bullet-holes through their 
foreheads ; a few had their hands outstretched, as if 
still grasping their weapons, or grappling with their 
enemy. Altogether, I estimated the bodies in and 
about the breastwork at seven or eight hundred, of 
whom two-thirds were Kussians ; and the returns of 
the officers charged with the burial duty did not 
m^ differ frJ,^ conjecture. 

Passing onward to the right of the Kussian posi- 
tion, the plain was again thickly strewn with dead ; 
the tall bear-skins showing where the Guards had 
fought. In a narrow hollow way I observed a line of 
Russians, who seemed to have fallen while using it as 
a breastwork. Ascending the slope to the top of the 
position, the bodies there bore the marks of cannon 
shot ; this was where our fire had turned the column. 
In a spot to the left, fifty or sixty bodies showed 
where the Highlanders had poured in their fire at the 
close of the battle ; and again, on the plains at the 
top of the heights, files of slain, with the round shot 
still in some instances sticking in the farthest body, 
marked the line of retreat where the artillery had 
last fired upon the enemy. 
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All over the ground, so erimly strewn, were nume- 
rou. parties b^ 4e d^L cn^g off the 
wom>ded, bothXfde «.d foe;. H,^ had been 
established in the village north of the river, in some 
empty houses on each side of the road. Here the 
surgeons of the army, and some from the navy, were 
in terribly full practice ; and as those whose wounds 
were already dressed were borne to the sea, others 
from the field took their places. Parties of sailors 
carrying hammocks assisted the soldiers, who were 
provided with stretchers for the wounded, and the 
road to the beach was crowded with these. Some 
stray Cossacks were seen during the day hovering on 
our flank and rear, and a detachment of cavalry pa- 
trolled the plain we had been marshalled on the day 
before, to protect the hospitals and burial parties. 
As I stood on this plain, sketching the position 
of the Bussian army, a clergyman approached an 
open grave, to the edge of which a party of artillery- 
men brought a body wrapped in a cloak. It was 
that of Lieutenant Cockerell, whose leg had been 
carried away by a cannon shot the day before, while 
in action with his battery near this spot, and who 
had died after amputation. 

Two entire days were occupied in removing the 
traces of conflict and carrying the wounded to the 
ships. The Russian arms and accoutrements left on 
the field were collected in heaps, from whence the 
curious gathered trophies to hand down to posterity, 
as mementoes of a famous field. The eagles on the 
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&ont of the helmets of the Imperial Guard seemed in 
greatest request for this purpose ; and though, on 
the second evening, I examined some hxmdreds of 
these helmets, I found all had been stript of the 
ornaments, so I contented myself with a pouch-belt. 
Some were so fortunate as to get excellent rifles, but 
the common muskets were very shabby in appear- 
ance, and were mostly thrown away after being 
broken. One English soldier was said to have found 
forty gold pieces on a dead body ; and I heard of a 
drummer of the Guards who, assisting a wounded 
Eussian officer, received from him his purse. This 
the man took care of, and gave to the captain of his 
company, who forwarded it to the Bussian on board 
ship ; but it was returned, with a request that the 
drummer would keep it as a token of the owner^s 
gratitude. 

On the plain near the signal-tower, where the 
struggle was hottest on the part of the French, our 
allies left a stone, inscribed "Victoire de TAlma,'* 
with the date. The English left no monument on 
tiieir fatal hill ; but it needs none. The inhabitants 
will return to the valley, the burnt village will be 
rebuilt, the wasted vineyards replanted, and tillage 
will efface the traces of the conflict ; but tradition 
will for centuries continue to point, with no doubtful 
finger, to the spot where the British infantry, thinned 
by a storm of cannon-shot, drove the battalions of 
the Czar, with terrible slaughter, from one of the 
strongest positions in Europe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KATGHA AND THE BAJLBEE. 

Amid this scene of blood, it seemed unnatural that 
any one could find time to die other than a violent 
death. But the cholera still exacted its daily tri- 
bute. Major Wellesley of the Staff died of it on 
the morning of the battle. Brigadier Tylden, of the 
Engineers, whom I met riding over the ground in 
good health on the following day, never left the field, 
but expired after a few hours' illness; and there 
were many others who passed unharmed through 
the combat, only to die a less soldierly death by 
pestilence. 

The road between the Alma and the Eittcha, tra- 
versed by the army on the 23d, lay as before over 
dry grassy plains. Here we expected to find the 
enemy awaiting us ; but, ascending the ridge which 
overlooks the valley, we saw the heights unoccupied. 
The lesson on the Alma had been so sharp that the 
enemy never stood again in the field ; and could he 
have found heart to hold the position, it would 
scarcely have been prudent for him to risk a battle 
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where the pursuit might carry the victors into Sebas- 
topol along with the vanquished. 

The position on the Katcha is, in one respect, 
more advantageous than that on the Alma. Like 
the latter, it has a village on the north bank of the 
river, beyond which is a plain; but the plain, in this 
instance, instead of sloping upwards against the line 
of fire, is quite level for about three quarters of a 
mile ; and the lower range of heights on which the 
cannon would have been posted being less elevated 
than the knolls occupied by the artillery at the Alma, 
every shot that bounded along the plain would have 
told with double eflfect. Except at the ford, the 
banks of the river were high, and as steep as the 
sides of a trench. It was such a position as English 
troops would have held against the world in arms ; 
and had the enemy made a determined stand there, 
the conflict would have been no less desperate and 
bloody than that of the 20 th. 

Though it was scarcely noon when we reached the 
heights beyond the river, we encamped there for the 
night. The village extended for some distance along 
the narrow valley, and became, up the stream, ex- 
tremely pretty, with nice white houses standing amid 
poplars, and surrounded by vineyards, gardens, and 
stackyards. The cottages had been deserted in evi- 
dent haste ; bedsteads were still standing ; large 
chests which had apparently held the household gods 
and treasures were open and empty ; and there were 
cradles from which the infants had lately been 
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snatched in huny and alarm. All the cottages were 
very neat and clean, and the fomiture spoke of com- 
fort. This, as well as the doors and rafters^ was 
appropriated by the soldiers as firewood to cook their 
rations ; and from every door-way might be seen a 
forager with a beam, a bench, or a chest, and under 
every camp-fire were blazing the splinters of some 
cherished Lar, or long-descended heirloom. Many 
cats lingered with feline tenacity about these for- 
saken thresholds, winking lazily at the new-comers 
as they suckled their kittens in the sun, and appa- 
rently indifierent, so that mice were plentiful, whether 
Bussians or British held the village. I carried a 
small black one, which one of our people picked up 
on the bank of the river, on my holsters for some 
time, feeding him with biscuit ; but during my ab- 
sence from the saddle he made oS. Many ownerless 
dogs made friends with the army here, and, no doubt, 
will long be found in the ranks, all answering, of 
course^ to the name of Katcha. At this place the 
Scots Greys and the 57th regiment joined the army. 
Between this river and the Balbek the Allied 
armies marched so close to each other, on the 24th, 
that the red coats almost intermingled with the blue ; 
and the ofl&cers of the two nations rode together. 
Prince Napoleon conversing with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The Guards and Highlanders were on the 
right, and were much admired by the French officers^ 
who called them " superb" and " magnificent." They 
also praised highly our artillery, the horses and 
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equipment of which were certaiiily not to be sur- 
passed. 

A yawning rift, half a mile wide, separates the 
heights on the opposite sides of the Balbek. Beyond 
the stream the aspect of the country changes &om 
grassy plains to hills, divided by deep ravines, and 
covered with low oak-coppice. A steep road, which 
the English and French artillery descended together, 
led us to the river. Down the hill we found two 
waggons, painted green, abandoned by the Bussians : 
they contained a great number of copper pans and 
dishes, and about 20,000 rounds of rifle ammunition, 
the balls pointed, and fitting a two-grooved rifle. 
The Russian method of folding a cartridge is parti- 
cularly neat and convenient : the end can be twisted 
oflF and the powder exposed in a moment. 

Passing up the valley to the river, we came to a 
small villa, which had been plundered by the retreating 
Bussians. I rode up the road leading to the courtyard, 
and, tying my horse to the garden railing, entered 
the house. On the steps of the porch were some 
broken arm-chairs covered with yellow damask. In 
a room on the right were broken sofas^ chairs, and 
card-tables heaped together, and a piano, still time- 
able, with the front board torn off*, exposing the keys. 
Upstairs was a small library, where a good many 
French books lay scattered on the floor. Portraits 
of a lady and gentleman, of a very low signboard- 
kind-of-order of art, had been torn from their frames ; 
and two fine mirrors, quite uninjured, in gilt frames, 
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leant against the wall amid a heap of other fiirniture. 
In front of the house was a garden laid out in flower- 
beds, with fruit-trees in the midst of them. I climbed 
into a tree bearing still some large yellow plums, and 
found them delicious, though rather over-ripe. On 
the right of the garden was a vineyard with plenty 
of grapes. On the left a fence, lined with dahlias in 
full bloom, gay in colour, though not of high flori- 
cultural rank, separated the garden from a kind of 
orchard of apple, pear, and peach trees. Under the 
latter the fruit lay thick on the ground, and before 
riding off I fiUed my haversack to furnish a dessert. 
ping the rivJ we aaoeaded a -Trow. Btony. 
winding road, leading up a steep ravine ; and, 
emerging into plainer ground at the top, pitched our 
tents amid the coppice, in the pleasantest camping- 
ground we had yet found in the Crimea. While 
dinner was getting ready, the allurements of which 
were heightened by the presence of a fine cabbage 
and a piunpkin from the garden of the villa, I took 
off my haversack to display the dessert it contained. 
But the transformation of the money in the Eastern 
tale into dry leaves, was not more disappointing to 
the owner than the spectacle now revealed. The 
ripeness of the fruit had unfitted it to bear the jolt- 
ing of my horse. Plums and peaches were squeezed 
into a shapeless compound, and mixed with crumbs 
of ration biscuit ; while in the centre of the mass 
lay imbedded a piece of dried tongue, escaped from 
its envelope ; and the expressed juice of the fruit, 
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partly running down the leg of my trousers, partly 
absorbed by my forage-cap, which was in my haver- 
sack, had turned the colour of those articles of dress 
from their original blue to a dirty olive-green. How- 
ever, the pimipkin, mashed in the Yankee fashion, 
and the boiled cabbage, turned out so good, that no 
vain regrets were expended on my unfortunate con- 
tribution to the feast. 

We were now so close to the great object of the 
expedition that, by going up the road about a mile 
and a half, the towers and fortifications of Sebastopol 
were seen, at no great distance, in the basin below* 
This was the north front of the place, to strengthen 
which all the efforts of the Eussian engineers had 
been directed since the expedition had been first 
talked of. The whole of the ground there was sup- 
posed to be rendered deadly by batteries and mines, 
and the next move in the game was anxiously 
awaited. We had halted two nights on this ground, 
during which the cavalry and horse artillery, who 
were on outpost duty, led a hard life. The horses 
had neither forage nor water for forty-eight hours, 
all which time they remained accoutred and har- 
nessed ; and the men and officers did not, for these 
and two other days, taste meat. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE FLAl^ MABCH. 



Towards noon on the 26th the artillery of the First 
Division received orders to march immediately, with- 
out waiting for the infantry, up the road near which 
we were encamped. Proceeding about a mile, we 
came to a white house on the roadside, in front of 
which Lord Eaglan and General Airey were seated 
looking at a map. His lordship motioned us to take 
a by-road into the woods on our left, and called out 
to us to go south-east. Accordingly we went on, 
steering by the sun, and foUowing the main path, 
which was overhung with bushes. After proceeding 
in this way for an hour, our progress was stopped by 
a troop of our horse artillery, halted in the road in 
front. Finding themselves unsupported by cavalry, 
they had naturally become alarmed for the safety of 
their right flank and front in a spot where artillery 
would be taken at a great disadvantage if attacked 
by skirmishers, who might pick off the men and 
horses, and capture the guns without risk. 

Presently Lord Raglan came riding up, followed 
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by his staff, and demanded sharply why we had 
halted ; and, going to the troop in front, ordered 
them inmiediately to proceed, himself leading the 
way. Accordingly, we advanced through the wood 
for about three miles farther, when Lord Raglan and 
his staff came back in haste, inquiring for the cavalry. 
In an open space in front of us they had come sud- 
denly on a Bussian force, marching at right angles to 
our own. 

Had the enemy, whose numbers were variously 
estimated at from ten to fifteen thousand men, known 
our order of march, they might, by throwing a suf- 
ficient force of infantry into the wood, have captured, 
or at any rate disabled, about twenty of our guns. 
The cavalry, some squadrons of which presently 
trotted past us to the front, could not have acted 
efficiently against musketry in a thick wood ; the 
artillery themselves could not have acted at all ; and 
our own infantry, with the exception of a small body 
of the rifles, which presently followed the hussars to 
the front, was still some miles in rear. Luckily the 
enemy, far from adopting any such bold measure, at 
once took to flight, the meeting being no more ex- 
pected, and much less desired, by him than by us ; 
and our horse artillery, debouching into the open 
space, opened at once on the rear of the fugitives, 
who, in their haste, leffc some carriages with baggage 
and ammunition on the plain. 

On this small plain, which is surrounded by trees, 
stands a large white house, known as Mackenzie's 
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Farm. From Sebastjopol a road crosses it at right 
angles to the one we had come by, ascending very 
steeply from the plains below, on the side of the city, 
and descending again on the left after passing the 
farm. Down the road to the left the troop of horse 
artillery (Maude's) pressed in pursuit, and came up 
with some infant^, who, turning on the skirts of the 
wood, fired a volley, which did no damage, and ran 
into the bushes ; when the artillery, unlimbering, 
opened with case shot, and killed several. Some of 
the Scots Greys, dismounting, went skirmishing 
through the wood, and about a dozen Eussians, throw- 
ing themselve^own and pretending to be dead, rose 
after they were past and fired on them, for which 
discreditable ruse they were, as they deserved to be, 
all put to death. 

In the mean time, all the artillery was brought 
into the open space and placed in position in both 
directions, so as to open on the force that had passed 
us if it returned, or on any other body which might 
be following it. Going to the edge of the plain oppo- 
site the side we had debouched from, we found our- 
selves on the edge of a steep cliff descending to the 
plains below, along which was retreating a train of 
carriages which, cut off by our advance, had turned 
back by the road they came. A gun was moved 
down this road, and some rounds were fired, with no 
other effect, however, than accelerating their flight, 
and causing them to abandon some of their vehicles. 
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Those left on the plain were immediately submitted 
by the artillerymen and dragoons to a rigorous exa- 
mination. They appeared to contain the wardrobe 
of some luckless cavalry officer. Blue j ackets, trimmed 
with black fur, and laced with silver, silver sashes, 
smart shakos, marked with the number " 12'' in silver, 
and gorgeous shabracks, were among the spoils. 
There were also fine shirts and other garments, a 
looking-glass in an inlaid tortoise-shell case, which I 
tried in vain to tempt the captor to sell me (he said 
if he was spared he hoped to look at himself in it in 
England), and a sort of altar-piece, in a great wooden 
case with folding doors, which, being thrown back, 
disclosed a goodly assemblage of saints and sacred 
personages, whose figures were gilt ; while their faces, 
appearing through holes left in the metal, were beau- 
tifully painted on ivory behind. There waa some 
concealed machinery by which the figures were 
moved. My own share of the spoil was a large 
bucket filled with com attached to one of the car- 
riages, into which my horse immediately plunged his 
muzzle, having had but short rations for some days 
past. 

By degrees the divisions of infantry came through 
the wood, and formed on the plain. The cavalry, 
coming back from the pursuit, brought in a few pri- 
soners, mounted on Russian carriages, with some pairs 
of nice horses. An officer was taken, to whom the 
Duke of Cambridge put some questions in French 

D 
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about the late battle. "Ah/' he said, "our men 
fought well enough, but 'tis of no use — ^your infantry 
are the best in the world/' 

Before we resumed our march, a duU deep roar 
was heard behind us, and from amid the trees 
ascended a column of smoke, itself in shape like a 
magnificent tree, its rounded outlines spreading, like 
white foliage, high and wide. This was the explo- 
sion of some ammimition waggons of the enemy, 
which Captain Fortescue of the artillery had been 
ordered to blow up. Then the divisions moved in 
their accustomed order of march down the steep 
chalky hill, on the precipitous side of which were 
numerous carts and waggons, upset by those who 
had fled back by the road they came. The march 
was slow, and the stoppages, from the carriages and 
waggons halting on the steep, frequent ; and, though 
evening was approaching, we still had to traverse 
some miles of plain before reaching water. These 
plains had a surface of chalk covered thinly with 
^ss,amid which the white dust rose in clouds at 
every step, and chalky hills were all around. At 
length, after a long and weary march, we reached 
the river Tchemaya, which runs through the valley 
of Inkermann, and pitched our tents after nightfall, 
while the rear divisions and batteries did not arrive 
till some hours afterwards. During the night, the 
redness of the sky above the heights on which Mac- 
kenzie's Farm stands, showed that our allies, following 
in our steps, were encamping there. 
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It is not easy to define the object of the Russian 
troops in thus sallying from Sebastopol. Ptobably 
it was done with a view to operate in the woods in 
our rear during the siege, on the supposition that we 
would attack the fortress from our camp on the Bal- 
bek. But for the halt which our artillery made in 
the wood, it would have debouched at Mackenzie's 
Farm, across the middle instead of across the rear of 
the enem/s column of route. Had the infantry been 
close, in sufficient force to support us, this would have 
insured the discomfiture of the Russians, and the 
capture of many prisoners. But, under the actual 
circumstances, we may consider the halt fortunate, 
and console ourselves with thinking all's well that 
ends well. 



'^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATION OF BALAKLAVA. 

On the 27th we only went about four miles ; but the 
consequences of the long and fatiguing march of the 
day before, showed themselves directly we started. 
Men, faUen out of the ranks, began to strew the road- 
side, many of them in the agonies of cholera ; and, 
within a mile, I saw at least fifty or sixty Highland- 
ers lying exhausted. On this day Colonel Cox, of 
the Guards, seized with cholera, was taken up on one 
of our gun-limbers, and, going on shipboard, died the 
same evening. 

Before noon the first division halted at the mouth 
of a gorge between very lofty hills ; and up the 
heights enclosing it, the brigades of the light division 
advanced, one on each side; while some riflemen 
took possession of a low pointed hill in the valley, 
crowned with a white house. From beyond this hill 
we presently heard some of the gims of the light divi- 
sion, and the smoke of others also rolled back over 
the heights on the left, while a shell or two &om the 
enemy burst over the valley. The Guards were 
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moved forward into a village at the mouth of the 
gorge, down which appeared a piece of water like a 
small lake, closed at the other extremity by a high 
hill crowned by a long wall with towers, looking in 
the distance like a respectable fort. Presently ships' 
guns were heard from the sea. Our own continued 
to fire from the height on the left, and dust flew from 
the walls where they struck ; while the garrison, 
instead of continuing to reply, ran along the edge of 
the wall towards the sea, apparently in great agita- 
tion. A party of Rifles, moving up the slopes, 
entered the place and followed the garrison along 
the wall, and a white flag showed that Balaklava 
had surrendered, fortunately without any blood spilt ; 
while a small English steamer, appearing suddenly 
on the piece of water below, assured us that the 
harbour was our own, and our communication with 
the fleet re-established. 

The manoeuvre, now successfully accomplished, of 
transfeiring the army from the north to the south 
side of Sebastopol, would, as before remarked, have 
been impossible under the old conditions of war. 
With a stationary depdt north of Sebastopol, convoys 
with munitions could not have been taken past the 
fortress, unless guarded by detachments of such 
strength as could not have been spared from the 
army, and then only with constant risk of interruption 
and loss. To transfer this depot to the south side of 
the fortress, in sailing ships, the first condition must 
have been a favourable wind ; and, when the fleet 
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had obtained this, and taken advantage of it, the 
manoeuvre, detected from the fortress, would have 
been baffled by the interposition of a Russian force 
on the land side of Balaklava. But, thanks to steam, 
the army could afford to abandon its communications 
with the fleet on the Balbek, confident of resuming 
them at the point concerted ; and the labours of the 
Russian engineers, long directed solely to resist the 
anticipated attack on the north side, were, by this 
unexpected movement, rendered unavailing. 

As Balaklava henceforth becomes a place of im- 
portance in the narrative of the campaign, it is worth 
describing, and indeed deserves notice from its pic- 
turesque beauty. 

The vaUey, extending less than a mile from the 
gorge to the edge of the harbour, consists of gardens, 
meadows, and vineyards, the latter spreading a little 
way up the slopes on each side till the hard rock for- 
bids further cultivation. To the soldiers, long accus- 
tomed to eat their ration, fresh or salt, with the 
vegetable accompaniment of rice only, the vineyards, 
rich with clusters of ripe grapes, and the gardens, 
abounding overhead in apples and plums, and under- 
foot in pumpkins, tomatas, and cabbages, all of 
excellent quality, appeared a paradise. The last- 
mentioned vegetable seemed especially agreeable to 
the military palate ; and men of all arms of the 
service might be seen crossing the meadows, bearing 
on their shoulders long poles, on which whole rows of 
cabbages were impaled. Clusters of trees were inter- 
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mingled with the spots of tillage, and a small stream, 
filling wells as it went, flowed along the meadows. 

The harbour, a narrow inlet of the sea winding 
between steep barren heights, looked more like a 
fresh-water lake than an arm of the ocean, its mouth 
being concealed by an abrupt bend. I have seen 
something like it in the basins of the hills around 
Snowdon and Cader-Idris. Except at the upper 
extremity, where it grows shallow, it shelves down to 
an extraordinary depth close to the shore. Its greatest 
width is about 400 yards. In the course of the 
afternoon many ships came in and ranged themselves 
side by side close to the south shore ; — ^the Agamem- 
non, towering above the rest, looked like the old 
puzzle of the reel in the bottle on a magnificent scale. 
The town, consisting of several narrow streets, stands 
on the south shore ; the women, apprehensive of ill 
treatment, had fled to the opposite side, but a stafl*- 
officer crossing to assure them of safety, several boat- 
loads returned. Amongst them was a poor lady who 
told me in French that she had left Sebastopol only 
the day before, "to escape from the English :'' she 
submitted with exceeding good grace to the will of 
fate. Outside the guardroom were ranged in order 
the garrison to the number of eighty, with their 
venerable white mustached commandant, prisoners of 
war, their arms being piled on the ground in front. 
Behind the town the rock slopes very steeply up to 
the waU and the towers at the top. These, built in 
rude times, and imrepaired for centuries, are abso- 
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lately useless for defence. The ruinous towers seem 
ready to topple over with the first footstep that 
ascends their broken stair ; huge gaps yawn in the 
intervening walls ; and the portions of the latter still 
standing show, by their thin parapet raised in front 
of a narrow path, that they were intended to resist an 
enemy who knew not the use of cannon. Neverthe- 
less, at a distance these shattered stones wore an 
imposing and martial aspect, like an ancient suit of 
mail in an armoury. There were no guns in the 
place, and the shells fired at us were from a mortar. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE POSmOK BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 

Most of the inhabitants of the valley had lefb the 
doors of their houses locked, as if they intended to 
return shortly, and expected to find things as they 
had left them. But, notwithstanding a general order 
(called forth by a great slaughter of turkeys, geese, 
and hens, with rifles and revolvers) that private pro- 
perty was to be respected, the houses in K^dukoi, the 
village at the entrance of the valley, were pillaged, 
and the doors, window-sashes, and rafters for the 
most part taken away for firewood. Some of the 
chiefs of the army took up their quarters in Balaklava ; 
a post-office was established, and ships laden with 
siege materials were brought into the harbour and 
ranged along the road in front of the houses, which 
the great depth of water close to the shore rendered 
ahnost as accessible and convenient as a wharf. Pri- 
vate speculators set up stores for the sale of grocery 
and clothing ; cargoes of the same articles were 
brought from Constantinople in the hired transports ; 
and in most instances advantage was taken of the 
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necessities of the troops to demand shamefully exor- 
bitant prices. Meantime the third, fourth, and light 
divisions were moved up to the heights of Sebastopol, 
and bivouacked within long cannon-range of the 
fortress. Some shot» pitched into their positions, 
forced them to move, on different occasions, a little 
to the rear ; but, after a time, this ineffectual annoy- 
ance was for the most part discontinued, and at the 
be^nning of October the rest of the Allied army was 
moved up to the position it was intended to occupy, 
leaving the cavalry, a troop of horse-artillery, the 93d 
regiment, and some marines and seamen, with guns 
from the fleet, to protect Balaklava. 

For eight days the time was spent in landing and 
bringing up the materials and armament for the 
batteries of attack ; and these being collected in suf- 
ficient numbers, the trenches were opened. This 
process was rendered very difficult and laborious by 
the soil, which was extremely rocky, and the progress 
made in it necessarily slow. As the whole interest 
of the campaign was now focussed in this particular 
portion of thfcrime.. it will be weU to d«oribe 
minutely the position which was soon to become the 
theatre of a series of conflicts. These would be but 
imperfectly understood without a fuller idea than a 
map can give of the whole of the ground occupied by 
the Allied army, and by the enemy. 

Looking at a map of the Crimea, the reader will 
see that a valley extends from the inner end of 
the harbour of Sebastopol, where the Tchemaya 
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runs into it, to that of Balaklava. From the former 
harbour to the ruins of Inkermann the valley is from 
1200 to 1500 yards wide; then the heights on 
either side separate tiQ, at the point where the road 
to Mackenzie's Farm crosses the Tchemaya, they are 
nearly four miles asunder. Here a rounded cluster 
of gentle eminences divides the valley into two defiles : 
these, sweeping round from south-east to south-west, 
imite in one plain, which, traversed by small hills, 
spreads to the gorge of the valley of Balaklava, and 
up to the heights right and left. Thus this valley, 
extending from one harbour to the other, forms a wide 
neck to a small peninsula, of which Cape Kherson is 
the extremity, and on which the Allied troops took 
their position. This peninsula, having steep clifFs at 
the sea-shore, consists of a high undulating plain, or 
range of plains, cleft by deep gullies that descend 
gradually to the basin in which lies SebastopoL From 
a point opposite the ruins of Inkermann, to that 
where the road from Sebastopol descends to Balaklava, 
the range of heights bounding the vaUey is unbroken, 
except at a point easily defensible, where the Woron- 
zoflf road crosses it. But to the left of the point 
opposite the ruins of Inkermann the ground south of 
the Tchernaya slopes upward so gradually as to 
oppose no serious obstacle to the advance of troops to 
the heights, while the English division posted there 
was not on the ridge looking into the valley, but on 
another ridge in rear of it. Thus the space between 
the right of the AUied batteries of attack and the 
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heights opposite Inkermann was, while unintrenched, 
the weak point of the position. The ground wiU be 
more minutely described in an account of the two 
actions of which it was the scene. 

The harbour of Balaklava lies, as has been said, in 
a cleffc between high and steep mountains. Beyond 
the inner extremity of the harbour this cleft con- 
tinues itself for about half a nule in the smaU culti- 
vated valley described in the last chapter. . A row 
of low isolated hills extends across the entrance of 
the vaUey and up the heights on each side, to the 
plains of the peninsula on the one hand, and to the 
cliffs above the sea on the other, thus forming a 
natural line of defensive posts. At about 3000 yards 
in front of these, on the plain, sweeping, as before de- 
scribed, from the valley of the Tchemaya, is another 
range of isolated hiUs, the left of which is within 
cannon-shot of the heights held by the Allies, and 
the right one near the village of Kamara^ which lies 
on the mountains forming the southern boundary of 
the plain. This last range of hills, crowned with 
small intrenched works armed with artillery, and 
garrisoned by Turks, formed the outposts of the 
Allies in front of Balaklava. Thus, the position ex- 
tended from the sea-shore in front of Sebastopol 
roimd the heights of the peninsula to the Woronzoff" 
road, and thence across to the last hill on the plain 
near Kamara ; while an inner Hue of posts extended 
across the entrance of Balaklava valley, up to the 
heights of the peninsula on the left and round to the 
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sea-cliffs on the right, enclosing vaUey, town, and 
harbour. 

Of the guUies already mentioned as channeUing 
the plah^Te principi one dmdes the peninai 
nearly in half. Kesembling at first a wide ditch be- 
tween grassy slopes, it gradually becomes a deep 
winding ravine with steep rocky sides Uke the diy 
bed of a wide river, and descends to the basin of the 
inner harbour. The left of the English lines in front 
of Sebastopol rested on one margin of this ravine, the 
right of the French lines on the other. The greater 
part of the French troops were encamped behind 
their lines on the site of the ancient Khersonesus, 
leaving a large space by the sea unoccupied. Their 
supplies were landed at Kamiesch Bay, one of the 
deep narrow recesses of Cape Kherson, from whence 
to Sebastopol the coast is indented by many inlets. 
There a fleet of transports assembled, so numerous 
that their masts looked like a forest ; and a wharf 
aflForded the necessary convenience for landing the 
multitude of stores which crowded the beach and the 
environs of a small city of tents. 

Half-way between Cape Kherson and Balaklava 
the bold coast line turns back at a sharp angle, close 
to the site of an ancient temple of Diana, now occu- 
pied by the monastery of St George. It stands on 
the edge of a high sloping cliff, and consists of a 
long low range of white buildings, with piUared por- 
ticoes and green roofs and domes. The cliff it stands 
on is of yellow clayey stone ; the next headland 
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southward, abutting far beyond it, is of extreme 
richness of colour — a deep pearly grey, dashed with 
dark red, of a tone which, even on a gloomy day, 
imparts to the mass a kind of sunset radiance and 
glow. A sergeant's guard of Zouaves is stationed in 
one of the buildings, and many Kussian families con- 
tinue to inhabit the place. Passing through the 
edifice by a steep flight of steps, a gallery is reached 
extending along the upper face of the cliflF. Terraces 
connected by a winding path jut out below, and near 
its base the rock is clothed with a shrubbery of 
smaU firs. There was a sound of chanting as we 
passed along the balcony: the Zouave who accom- 
panied us opened a door, and motioned us in without 
ceremony. The place was a very small low chapel, 
its walls hung with sacred pictures executed with 
elaborate vileness. A priest in a red garment was 
reading prayers to some others who sung the re- 
sponses. He was bareheaded, but the rest, clad in 
black gowns, wore tall cylindrical caps, from -which 
black veils descended behind. There was something 
strange in coming thus suddenly from a great camp 
into the presence of this secluded brotherhood, whose 
devotions, usually accompanied only by the dashing 
of the waves below, were now broken by the less 
seemly sound of the distant bombardment. 

The whole of these plains are probably much the 
same in aspect now as in the days when Diana*s wor- 
shippers crossed them on the way to her temple. A 
short dry turf, scarcely clothing the grey rock, which 
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everywhere pushes its fragments through, is, except 
the patches of coppice, the only verdure. No fields 
nor gardens tell of an attempt to make the soil pro- 
ductive, but here and there vines cling to the side of 
a slope where the earth is deepest, and are enclosed 
by walls of loose stone. A few trees, soon cut down 
for firewood, surroimded the farm-houses, and others 
grew at intervals down the course of the larger 
ravines. Lit by a warm sun, bounded by a blue sea, 
and enlivened by the view of the white-walled city, 
the aspect of the plains in October was fresh and 
almost cheerful, while, looking inland, the tumbled 
masses of hills always lent grandeur to the landscape. 
But when a north wind whistled piercingly across 
the heights ; when the dense fogs of November hung 
their grey drapery along the horizon, and rested in 
cold white masses on the hUls ; when the green turf 
grew mire, and the leafy coppice a texture of wet 
brown twigs and roots, and yellow turbid pools 
settled along the course of the ravines, it was no 
wonder that the tents of the Arab, who is at least 
dry and warm in his desert, seemed preferable to the 
camp before Sebastopol, and that the hardiest soldiers 
turned now and then a longipg thought to the fire- 
sides of England. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE. 

The ravines already mentioned, five in number, 
beginning in the middle of the plains of the penin- 
sula, descend in courses, more or less winding, to the 
basin of the harbour. On the slopes of the plain, 
between these ravines, the English batteries were 
traced. In front of them, in the angle made by the 
outer and inner harbours, and on our right of the 
latter, stand some large public buildings belonging to 
the dockyard, and a large barrack. These, in the ab- 
sence of permanent defensive works, were covered 
by strong and solid earthen batteries on command- 
ing points, thrown up simultaneously with the pro- 
gress of our own trenches. In front of the right 
of our attack on a conical hill was a round tower 
called the Malakhofi*, surrounded by an intrenchment 
armed on aU sides with heavy guns. Next was a 
very large battery, composed of two faces meeting in 
a salient angle ; this was known during the siege as 
the Kedan. Near the inner harbour was another, 
known as the Barrack Battery, capable of firing on 
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our left batteries or on the French. These were all 
that were immediately opposed to ns, besides the 
broadsides of a line-of-battle ship in the inner har- 
bour, and the long guns of some steamers. 

Between the English camps and the fortress the 
ground sloped upward to a ridge, and then down- 
ward towards the Russian batteries. It is evident 
that the farther down these slopes our trenches were 
placed, the more they were commanded by the enemy, 
and the higher must be the parapets to cover us from 
their fire. In such very stony and deficient soU it 
would have been almost impossible to obtain the 
requisite amount of earth very low down on the 
slopes, and our first batteries were placed on some 
spots where the ground rose gently upward for a 
space on the face of the descent. 

From the left of the great ravine to the Quaran- 
tine Harbour the groxmd is comparatively flat and 
unbroken, and on the right portion of this space 
the French trenches were opened at much shorter 
range than those of the English. In the angle of 
the outer and inner harbours, opposite the French 
attack, stands the town of Sebastopol, protected 
partiy by parapets of masonry, partly by earthen 
batteries. 

The distinctive features of the campaign have been 
noticed in a preceding chapter ; the siege now com- 
menced had also its peculiarities. 

In ordinary sieges, the place having been com- 
pletely invested so as to confine the garrison to its 

E 
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own resources, the trenclies are opened at about 
600 yards^ enclosing one or more salient points of 
the fortifications. Thus the works of the assailants 
being on the arc of the outer of two concentric circles i 

described from a point within the fortress, while 
the defences are on the arc of the inner one, 600 
yards nearer the centre, it follows that the besiegers 
always have space for a far greater number of guns 
than are mounted on the works to oppose them. 
When the superior fire from the batteries in the 
trenches has overpowered that of the place, the 
works are pushed forward ; other batteries are esta- 
blished dose enough to breach the walls ; and the 
breach becoming practicable, the assault is made, and 
the garrison being overpowered by superior numbers, 
the place is taken. 

In the present instance, the assailing force being 
insufficient to enclose the whole extent of front, the 
soutiiem side of the harbour only was invested, leav- 
ing the formidable forts on the north unassailed, and 
the road from the interior free for supplies of all 
kinds. The front attacked being about three miles 
in extent, the space at the disposal of the garrison 
enabled them to reply with at least as many guns as 
the besiegers could bring to attack them. But had 
the Russian batteries been totally silenced, and the ' 

south side taken by assault, the outer harbour, acting 
as a huge wet ditch, presented a fresh obstacle, backed 
by a fresh line of batteries, and rendered a new series | 

of operations necessary. If the harbour had re- ' 
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mained open, the fleet might have come in to sup- 
port an assault of the land forces ; but, on entering 
Sebastopol after the defeat at the Alma, Menschikoff 
had caused eight large ships to be sunk across the 
entrance. Henceforward, so long as this obstacle 
existed, the operation of the fleets was limited to 
making a diversion by attacking the forts at the 
entrance ; and this was the part they took in the 
combined attack. 

Until the whole of the Allied batteries were ready 
to open together, not a gun replied to the fire which 
the Russians did not cease to direct^ first upon our 
camp% and afterwards on our trenches. Hidden as 
the Allied camps were behind the crest of a hill, there 
must have been something of mysteiy and awe for 
the garrison in this strange silence, almost the only 
token of the presence of an enemy being the in- 
creasing height of the parapets of the tienches. 

On the I7th at daylight, pursuant to the general 
orders of the night before, the silence was broken by 
such a peal of artillery as has scarcely ever before, in 
the most famous battles or sieges, shaken the earth 
around the combatants. A hundred and twenty-six 
pieces, many of them of the largest calibre, opened 
at once upon the Russian defences, and were an- 
swered by a stm larger number, of equal range and 
power. The din was incessant^ and the smoke in the 
batteries so dense, that after a few rounds the gun- 
ners laid their pieces rather by the line on the plat- 
forms than by a view of the object aimed at. The 
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first visible effect of our fire was on the Bound 
Tower, the pieces on which were soon dismounted, 
and its surface deeply scarred by the shot of the 
heavy 68-pounder guns in the naval battery on the 
right, practising at a range of more than 2000 yards. 
Several explosions took place this day — ^the first in a 
French battery, where a magazine blew up at half- 
past eight in the morning, killing and wounding fifty 

one occurred afterwards in the French lines. In the 
afternoon the Russian magazine in the Sedan was 
fired by a shell &om the English batteries, which 
sUenced a great number of its guns ; and shortly 
afterwards a number of cases filled^ powder blew 
up in rear of the English trenches, doing but little 
damage. The Lancaster guns (a new invention now 
tried for the first time in war), of which there were 
several in our batteries, sent forth their missiles with 
a rushing noise exactly like that of a railway train, 
and were distinguishable at each discharge amid the 
dinofthecaamol^e. 

At one o'clock the French and English fleets, whose 
attack had been anxiously expected, stood in, and 
engaged the forts at the mouth of the harbour, the 
former on the south, the latter on the north side ; 
and the deep volleying thunder of their broadsides, 
continuing without an instant's pause, gave a new 
character to the cannonade, while a dense canopy of 
smoke, hanging heavily above the scene, hid the sea, 
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the harbour, and the town, from the spectators on 
the heights in front of the English camps. The 
Agamemnon and the Sanspareil maintained on this 
occasion a position much nearer to the forts than the 
rest of the fleet, which anchored, for the most part, 
at upwards of 2000 yards. 

When the fire ceased at nightfall, and the gains 
and losses were counted up, the result was by no 
means commensurate with the expectations previously 
afloat in the Allied army. High authority had been 
quoted for the opinion that we should silence the 
Eussian batteries in a few hours. The less sanguine 
had prescribed three days as the limits of the contest. 
Our progress hitherto had fallen short even of the 
latter estimate. On the Russian side many guns had 
been disabled, the works had been much damaged, 
and Fort Constantine was said to be seriously shaken 
by the fire of the two line-of-battle ships ; but on ours, 
the French attack had totally ceased since the explo- 
sions of the morning. The Russian works, being of 
earth like our own, were repaired with equal facility, 
and the disabled guns were replaced by fresh ones 
firom the arsenal. It was while watching the renewed 
vigour of the enemy's fire, and seeing our own 
wounded borne by from the trenches, that we received 
on the 18th the mail bringing the absurd and mis* 
chievous announcement of the fall of Sebastopol, and 
read the details of our own imaginary victory — an 
announcement happily characterised afterwards in a 
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newspaper article as " discounting '' the glory of the 
conquest. It was robbing success of its best rewards 
thus to give us our honours before they were due. 

The interest excited by a contest of artillery, with- 
out decided advantage on either side, soon lan- 
guishes ; and in a few days the thunder of the 
bombardment was almost unheeded. But the troops 
in the trenches and batteries were hardly worked, 
and exposed by day incessantly to a tremendous fire. 
The space in the magazines in our batteries was at 
first insufficient to hold ammunition for the day's 
consumption, and to take in fresh supplies formed 
one of the most trying duties which artiUerymen can 
be called on to perform. Waggons filled with 
powder, drawn by horses of the field-batteries, were 
driven down the face of the hUl for upwards of half 
a mile, in full view, and quite within range of the 
enemy's guns. A shell bursting in the waggons would 
have blown horses and men into the air ; and to the 
risk of this were added the usual chances of being 
struck by shot or splinters ; yet neither the officers 
(often mere boys) nor the drivers ever showed the 
slightest hesitation in proceeding on their perilous 
errand. Several horses were killed by cannon-shot, 
and on one occasion a shell, lodging between the spokes 
of a wheel, exploded there, blowing off three wheels 
and the side of the waggon, and blackening the cases 
of powder without igniting their contents. 

Hitherto the attention of the Allies had been con- 
centrated on the fortress, but on the 20th October 
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a new element forced itself into their calculations. 
Russian troops showed themselves on the cluster of 
low heights which, as before mentioned, divide the 
valley of the Tchemaya into two defiles. Some 
Cossack horsemen lounged about the meadows at 
about 2000 yards from our position, and about 
fifty infantry soldiers, emerging from a ravine in 
the heights, crossed to the river for water, remain- 
ing for some time on the bank of the stream, and 
returning with a deliberation which showed they felt 
secure of support if molested, A body of cavaby 
with some guns also posted itself on the Bakshi-«erai 
road, near the bridge which crosses the Tchernaya 
there, and close to the meadow where our own 
artillery had bivouacked on the night of the flank 
march. From day to day this force seemed to be 
augmented, and was judged to be the rearguard of 
an army whose numbers, being hidden in the farther 
defile, were unknown. 

On the night of the 20th a sortie was made by 
the garrison on the French trenches. The Russians, 
calling out in French, ^Ne tirezpas^ nous sommes 
Anglais^ penetrated into the works without opposi- 
tion, and bayoneted some of the defenders, but were 
speedily repulsed with a loss of six killed and four 
wounded During the next few nights some Russian 
guns on the heights in the valley once or twice 
opened fire on the Turks garrisoning the outposts in 
front of Balaklava, without result. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ATTACK ON BALAKLAYA 

In the description of our position, the line of outposts 
occupied by the Turks was said to be on a range of 
low hills, crossing the plain from below the heights 
of the plateau to the opposite mountains near the 
village of Kamara. Between these hills the plain 
slopes upward from Balaklava to a ridge, and down 
on the opposite side, where the valley, as before 
mentioned, is divided into two defiles, the one sweep- 
ing round to the left under the heights of the plateau 
held by the Allies, the other passing straight on to 
the Tchemaya. In this latter defile, and on the low 
eminences dividing it from the other, the Russian 
army, now numbering thirty thousand men, under 
General Liprandi, was posted. 

At daybreak on the 25th the Russian guns on the 
eminences and in the valley commenced a cannonade 
on the outposts held by the Turks. A troop of 
horse artillery and a field -battery, supported by the 
Scots Greys, were. ordered up to Balaklava to the 
slopes between the outposts, and found themselves 
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opposed to the fire of several field-batteries and some 
guns of position, which covered an advance of in* 
fsuitry against the hills on the right. As the troop 
was armed only with 6 -pounders, it and the field- 
battery were quite overmatched, both in metal and 
in numbers ; nevertheless, our artillery maintained 
the contest till its ammunition was exhausted, when 
it retired, haying lost a good many horses and a few 
men, besides Maude, the captain of the troop, who 
was severely wounded by a shell which burst in his 
horse. 

At about 9 A.M. the first division and part of the 
light were ordered down to support the troops in 
Balaklava, which consisted of a body of marines and 
seamen, with heavy ships' guns, on the heights to 
the right of the valley, the 93d Highlanders and 
a Turkish detachment in front of the village of 
Kadukoi, and all the cavalry drawn up behind their 
encampment on the plain to the left, near a vineyard. 
The first division, passing along the heights from the 
Woronzoff road to that which descends from the 
plateau to the valley of Balaklava^ had a complete 
view of the attack. 

The Russians, pushing on a large force of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, had just succeeded in carrying 
the works on the hills nearest Kamara. Two large 
columns of cavalry, numbering probably three thou- 
sand each, swept with great rapidity over the slopes 
of the other hills nearer to our position, and the 
Turks who garrisoned the works there, firing a volley 
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in the air, fled with precipitation over the parapets 
and down the slope. The Russians passed on ; and 
their guns, darting out from the columns and dotting 
the plain at intervals, fired shells at us up the 
heights, all of which burst short. At that moment 
three heavy guns — ^two Turkish and one French — ^in 
position on the heights along which we were passingi 
were fired in succession on the Russian cavalry, the 
right column of which, losing some men and horses 
by the first shot, wavered, halted, and, before the 
third gun was discharged, turned and galloped back. 
When the smoke of the battery had dispersed, we 
saw that the left column, passing over and down the 
opposite slopes, was ahready engaged with our cavalry 
on the plain. There was something ahnost theatrical 
in the grandeur of this portion of the spectacle : the 
French stationed on the heights, and the English 
passing along them, looked down, as if from the 
benches of an amphitheatre, on the two bodies of 
cavalry meeting in mortal shock on the level grassy 
plain, which, enclosed on every side by lofty moun- 
tains, would have been a fit arena for a tournament 
of giants. 

The Scotch Greys and the Enniskilleners, charging 
in front, were impeded by the tent-drains and picket- 
lines of their own camp, and, advancing but slowly, 
though with great steadiness, were swept back for a 
hundred paces by the torrent of Russian horsemen, 
fighting as they went, the red coats, fiir caps, and 
grey horses, conspicuous amid the dark masses of the 
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enemy. The 4tli Dragoon Guards were passing in 
column towards the outposts, having a vineyard on 
their right, as the enemy swept by. As soon as they 
cleared the wall of the vineyard, they formed to the 
right, and, advancing like a wall, buried themselves, 
in an unbroken line, in the flank of the Russians, while 
the 5th Dragoon Guards charged in support of the 
Greys and EnniskiUeners. For a moment sword-cuts 
and lance-thrusts were exchaz^ed — ^then the Russians 
turned and fled confusedly back over the slopes, 
pursued for several hundred yards by th@ whole of the 
heavy cavalry, the Greys and Bnniskilleners having 
rallied in time to join in their discomfiture. 

While this was going on, part of the enem/s 
column, throwing its right shoulder forward, made a 
rush for the entrance of the valley. The 93d were 
lying down behind a slope there ; as the cavalry 
approached they rose, flxed a volley, and stood to 
receive the charge so firmly that the horsemen fled 
back with the rest of the column, pursued as they 
went by the fire of the battery (Barker's), which had 
ahready been engaged in the morning. 

At this stage of the action the enemy^s infantry 
and guns held the two hills nearest Eamara^ and 
had taken, in the works there, nine iron 12-pounders, 
which we had confided to the Turks. We held the 
two points of the ridge nearest to our own position, 
and an intermediate one, crowned with a redoubt, 
remained unoccupied. The divisions advancing to 
support our troops having descended into the plain, 
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some field-batteries were moved forward, and a de- 
sultory and inefiective exchange of fire took place, at 
very long range, between the Russian guns behind 
the hills they had taken, and our own posted on the 
slopes in our possession. 

At the same time the brigade of light cavalry, 
which had not yet been engaged, had advanced to 
the edge of the slopes, whence they could look down 
on the enemy rallied on their own side of the plain, 
who had posted there a battery, flanked by two 
others, to repel any attack which might be made on 
them in their turn. Captain Nolan, author of the 
book on cavalry tactics, serving on the staff, brought 
an order to the conmiander of the cavalry to charge 
the enemy. To do so seemed desperate and useless ; 
but Nolan asserted the order to be peremptory, and, 
joining in the charge which presently took place, was 
struck by a shell in the breast and fell dead. Never 
did cavalry show more daring to less purpose. Re- 
ceived in front and flank by a fire which strewed 
the ground, for the half-mile of distance which sepa- 
rated them from the enemy, with men and horses, 
they nevertheless penetrated between the guns and 
sabred the gunners. Captain Lowe, of the 4th 
Dragoons, is said to have cut down eleven of the 
enemy with his own hand. This gallantry availed 
nothing. The whole Russian force was before them ; 
a body of cavalry interposed to cut off their retreat ; 
and, assailed on every side by every arm, and their 
ranks utterly broken, they were compelled to fight 
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their way through, and to regain our position under 
the same artillery fire that had crashed into their 
advance. Singly, and in two's and three^ these 
gallant horsemen returned, some on foot, some 
wounded, some supporting a wounded comrade. The 
same fire which had shattered their ranks had reached 
the heavy cavalry on the slope behind, who also suf- 
fered severely. Our loss would have been greater 
but for the timely charge of a body of French 
cavalry, which, descending from the plateau, advanced 
up the heights in the centre of the valley, where they 
silenced a destructive battery. 

The ridge of hills, stretching entirely across the 
plain, hid the occurrences on the Russian side of the 
ground from the view of our troops in front of Bala- 
klava ; but the nature of the disaster soon became 
apparent. Eiderless horses galloped towards us over 
the hill, and wounded men were brought in, or rode 
slowly back, escorted by their comrades. I saw three 
privates of heavy dragoons riding back in this way. 
The middle one, a smooth-faced young fellow, hardly 
twenty, in no ways differed in his demeanour from 
the other two, sitting straight in his saddle and look- 
ing cheerful ; but, as he passed, I saw that a cannon 
shot had carried away a large portion of his arm, 
sleeve, flesh, and bone, between the shoulder and 
elbow, leaving the lower part attached only by a 
narrow strip of flesh and cloth. Colonel Torke of the 
Boyals, too, rode past, supporting himself with his 
hand on the cantle of his saddle, and, in reply to an 
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inquiiy £rom the Duke of Cambridge^ said his leg 
was broken. 

In this unhappy a£fair the light cavalry lost 10 
officers and 147 men killed or missing, and 11 officers 
and 110 men wounded, with 335 horses. The heavy 
brigade lost, during the day, 9 men killed, and 10 
officers and 87 men wounded, and 46 horses. 

When the artillery fire ceased, some rifles were 
moved in skirmishing order up towards the hill near 
ELamara^ apparently as a preliminary to an advance 
to retake it. But none such took place, though the 
expectation was universal amongst our people that 
it was to be recaptured at once. Towards evening 
some rum and biscuit were served out to the men, 
who had had no dinner, and at dusk the first division 
was marched back to its own encampment on the 
heights. The Russians were left in possession of two 
of the outposts held by the Turks in the morning, and 
nine guns, and their columns remained in the plain 
about 1500 yards from our firont, drawn up as if to 
offer battle. Much murmuring was heard that they 
should be allowed thus to defy us, and to keep pos- 
session of the hills. But their success was rather 
apparent than real, and, but for the loss our cavalry 
suffered, would have been even beneficial to us. 
While it showed us that we were holding a firont more 
extended than was necessary or desirable, it conferred 
on the enemy no advantage worth fighting for. 
Balaklava was no more assailable after the action 
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than before ; and if the possession of the road into 
the mountains hj Eamara was convenient to the 
Russians for supplies from the interior, they could, 
by a detour £rom the valley of the Tchemaya, have 
communicated with it. 

The Turks were loaded with abuse for running away 
from the outposts, and losing the guns ; and oertainly 
the celerity with which they fled from the left of the 
position reflected no great credit on them. But the 
amount of obloquy seems undue. Others besides 
Turks would have left slight field-works attacked by 
an army, and having no support within cannon-range. 
The redoubts and works nearest our heights were so 
weakly constructed as to be rather a cover for the 
defenders than an obstacle to the assailants. Any 
sportsman would have considered it no great feat to 
have ridden his horse over both ditch and parapet. 
These works were held by few men ; the distance 
from them to the scanty force covering the entrance 
of the valley of Balaklava was 3000 yards ; and they 
were not all abandoned without a struggle ; for an 
Englishman, serving with our Ottoman allies, told me 
on the field that he had seen thirty-seven of the fugi- 
tives from the posts on the right who had received 
bayonet woimds in their defence. But the combats 
on the Danube had procured for our Mussulman 
friends such a reputation for valour in defending in- 
trenchments, that it was believed to be necessary only 
to throw up a few shovelfuls of earth, and any Turk 
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posted behind them would live and die there ; and 
the reaction produced by the upsetting of this belief 
operated a little unjustly to their disadvantage. 

It is not easy to assign any precise object to the 
Bussian attack, except that of penetrating into the 
village, and doing what hasty damage they could to 
the stores there, and to the vessels in the harbour. 
To attempt to hold the place without the command 
of the sea, and with a very superior enemy on the 
heights on each side, would have been madness. The 
Bussians would have been enclosed, and destroyed or 
captured to a man. Nor, in any case, would the loss 
of Balaklava, though a disaster, have been absolutely 
crippling to the Allies, or eflfectual for the relief of 
Sebastopol, since the British might have landed their 
supplies, as the French did, at Kherson ; and the 
abandonment of Balaklava, as too distant from our 
siege-works, was once said to be in contemplation. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



FIRST ACnON OF IKEERMA17N. 

On a detailed map of the Crimea, a path is shown 
which, branching to the right from the Woronzojff 
road in its course towards Sebastopol, descends the 
heights to the valley of the Tchemaya, close to the 
head of the great harbour. On this road the second 
division were encamped across the slope of an emi- 
nence. The road, passing over the ridge, turns to the 
right down a deep ravine to the valley. To the left 
of this road the ground, sloping gently downwards 
fc»m the crest in fent of the l!nd ^virion, rieee 
agaiQ to a second eminence about 1200 yards in front 
of the first ; and from this second ridge you look down 
across the head of the harbour in front, on the town 
and Allied attack on the left, and on the ruins and 
valley of Inkermann on the right. To the right of 
the road, the ground, first sloping upwards, then de- 
scends to the edge of the heights opposite Inkermann. 
All the space between and around the two ridges, 
down to the edge of the heights, was covered with 
low coppice. 

F 
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From the first, the Russians showed great jealousy 
of any one advancing on any part of the ground 
beyond the ridge. As soon as any party, if even but 
two or three in number, showed itself there, a signal 
was made from a telegraph on the Russian side of the 
valley to the ships in the harbour, which (though the 
spot was not visible from their position) immediately 
sent up shot and shell at a tolerably good range. As 
the ridge in front was rather higher than that behind 
which the second division wm posted, and as the 
road, as well as the slopes from the valley on the 
left; of it, afforded facilities to the advance of an 
enemy not found at any other point of the heights, 
this was notoriously the weak point of our position. 

About noon on the day after the action at Bala- 
Uava, a Russian force was descried from the naval 
battery on the right of the attack, sallying from the 
fortress, and, shortly afterwards, the pickets of the 
second division were driven iiL Volleys of musketry 
on the ground between the ridges showed the affair 
to be serious, and a battery from the first division 
hastened to join those of the second in repelling the 
attack, while the Guards were moved up the slope in 
support. Some shot from the enemy's field-pieces 
were pitching over the ridge, behind which the regi- 
ments of the second division were lying down, while 
their skirmishers met the enemy's down the slope ; 
and the guns of the second division had come into 
action on the crest of the hill. The battery of the 
first division (Wodehouse's) ranged itself in line with 
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them, and, the enemy's guns being at once driven off 
the field, the whole eighteen pieces directed their fire 
upon a Russian column advancing half-way between 
the ridges. Unable to face the storm of shot, the 
column retired precipitately down the ravine to its 
left, where our skirmishers fired into it, and completed 
its discomfiture. Another strong colunm then showed 
itself over the ridge, and, after facing the fire of the 
batteries for a minute, retired the way it came. Pre- 
sently the first column, having passed along the ravine, 
^ Lried .reading. i.^L«d order* «.e h«ght 
beyond ; at 1400 yards every shot and shell pitched 
among them, our skirmishers also pressing hard on 
their rear and flauk. When they had disappeared 
over the hill, the only enemy visible was the body of 
skirmishers fighting with our own on the space be- 
tween the ridges, and to them our guns were now 
turned. From the circumstance of those of our men 
who had been on outpost duty that day wearing their 
great-coats, it was difficult to distinguish them from 
the grey-clad Russians, especially as aU were hidden 
to their waists in coppice, but an occasional speck of 
red enabled us to avoid mistakes. The Russian skir- 
mishers, under the fire of our guns and musketry, 
retired, as I have always seen them retire, without 
precipitation, turning to fire as they went ; and, in 
less than an hour from the begiiming of the combat, 
the space between the ridges was cleared of them. 
As their columns retreated towards Sebastopol, they 
came within range of the Lancaster gun in the right 
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siege-battery. The naval officer in charge (Mr 
Hewett) blowing away the right cheek of the embra- 
sure, to obtain the requisite lateral sweep, fired nearly 
a dozen rounds into them with very great effect ; and 
the men of the second division, pressing on their rear, 
were with difficulty recalled from the pursuit. The 
Bussians left a hundred and thirty dead within our 
picket We took forty prUonZld . great nun.- 
ber of woimded were brought into our hospitals. Next 
day parties from the fortress were seen on their own 
side of the hill, burying numbers slain in the retreat. 
Altogether, the Russians were estimated to have lost 
1000 men, while we had ten kiUed and sixty wounded; 
so that this brilliant affair made amends to the army 
for whatever wa, ^tl^ry in the cOMbat of t.^ 
preceding day. 

The regiments engaged in this action were— the 
30th, 55th, 95th, 41st, 47th, and 49th. The batteries 
were Turner's, Franklin's (commanded by Captain 
Yates), and Wodehouse's. 

While the Bussians were retiring, a French staff- 
officer came to General Evans, with an offer from 
General Bosquet of immediate assistance, which Sir 
de Lacy declined with thanks, requesting him to in- 
form the French general that the enemy were already 
defeated. 

Parties of the attacking force were observed to 
carry intrenching tools in this enterprise. The design 
of the enemy probably was^ after driving back the 
troops in front, to throw up cover on the opposite 
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ridge, from behind which they might afterwards 
attack the same point of our line with sufficient force 
to follow up any advantage, and meet the Allies on 
the plains. Had they succeeded in intrenching them- 
selves, we must either have dislodged them at once 
in a pitched battle, or have allowed them to collect 
troops and artillery there till it should suit their con- 
venience to attack us with every advantage on their 
side. The value of the service done in repelling 
them with so inferior a force (there were 1500 men 
of the second division engaged against 8000 Bussians) 
was perhaps not quite appreciated. It is scarcely 
too much to say, that the presence of a strong 
intrenched force upon that part of the ground would 
have been a more serious disaster than the loss of 
Balaklava. However, even had they succeeded in 
driving back the second division, they would have 
been encountered by the other divisions coming to 
its support. But the Bussian general probably cal- 
culated that the attack on Balaklava of the previous 
day would have induced us to strengthen that part 
of the position at the expense of the rest, and that 
we should be able to oppose but a weak force in an 
opposite quarter. 

All that afternoon waggons were bringing in 
wounded Bussians. Passing the hospital tent of the 
first division on the way to my own that evening, I 
saw a neat boot sticking out of the door-way, the 
wearer's leg being supported by an orderly. I looked 
in, but quickly withdrew. A young Bussian officer. 
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extended on a table, whose thigh-bone had been 
splintered by a ball, was undergoing amputation of 
the hip-joint. Ab I turned away, the booted limb 
was detached from the bleeding mass and laid on the 
ground. He died in an hour. Outside the same 
tent next day, I saw a guardsman making soup in a 
large camp-kettle, while within a stride of his fire lay 
the bodies of five Russians, in different postures, who 
had died of their wounds, and had been laid there 
for burial The young oflScer's body was laid apart, 
covered with a blanket, and near it, covered ako, but 
not hidden, was a heap of amputated arms and legs. 

On the night of the 26th, a body of horse, gaUop- 
ing from the valley through the French outposts, up 
the Woronzoff road, rushed through the divisional 
camps on each side, and were supposed to be cavalry 
on some desperate errand, the darkness preventing it 
from being discovered that the horses were riderless. 
About a hundred were captured. They were com- 
pletely accoutred, some for hussars, some for lancers. 
Bags of black bread hung at the saddle-bows. All 
were bridled, but the bits were out of their mouths, 
as if they had broken from their pickets ; and it was 
surmised that they had been startled by some rockets 
which the French had fired at troops passing along 
the valley. 

On the 27th, a new parallel was opened as a place 
of arms in front of our left siege-battery, and a day 
or two later the French trenches were pushed to 
within two hundred and fifty yards of the place. 
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Great anxiety prevailed as to the officers and men 
missing since the action at Balaklava. It was said 
that the Cossacks had been seen riding over the field, 
transfixing the wounded with their lances. On the 
28th, Captain Fellowes was sent with a flag of truce 
to ascertain their fate. He was civilly received — 
told that the dead were already buried and the 
wounded cared for — and that, if he would return 
next day, the names of the survivors should be ascer-^ 
tained and given him, with any messages or letters 
they might wish to send. On returning the day after, 
he learnt that only two officers were alive in the 
enemy^s hands, and that but few prisoners had 
been made. The Russian general is said to have 
expressed his surprise at the desperate charge of the 
light brigade; saying, the English cavalry were 
always reputed brave, but this was mere folly. 

I had heard much of the excellent arrangement of 
the French field-hospitals, and rode one day to see 
the principal one, near General Canrobert's head- 
quarters. It was a tall wooden building like a barn, 
very airy, for there was a space between the roof and 
the walls, yet very warm — the change from the cold 
air without being most pleasant. The principal sur- 
geo-, a man of '^fi Jand in.,llige»/counLaee> 
accompanied us round the beds, courteously indicat- 
ing the most remarkable cases among the patients. 
These poor fellows, all wounded men, were arranged 
in rows, in excellent beds, and seemed as comfortable 
as such sufferers ever can be. Amputations had been 
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very numerous, and the stumps of arms and legs pro- 
jecting from the bed-dothes were frequent along the 
rows. One man lay covered up, face and all ; he had 
undergone amputation of the hip-joint, the surgeon 
said, four days before, was doing well, and would 
probably live. I told him of the case of the young 
Bussian officer, which I had witnessed a few days be- 
fore, as already narrated. There was a little gleam 
of professional exultation as he repeated the &tal 
termination of the case to the surgeons in attendance ; 
and then, turning to me, remarked that many simi- 
lar operations had been successful in their hospitals. 
He pointed out one man, a Chasseur, who had served 
in Algiers, as of noted valour. He had lost both 
arms in the French cavalry charge at Balaklava. 
The attendants seemed especially tender and assidu* 
ous in their treatment of the wounded. 

The attacks of the 25th and 26th had shown the 
necessity of strengthening our position at Balaklava^ 
and opposite Inkermann. A continuous intrench- 
ment was carried in fix)nt of the former place, extend- 
ing from the plateau across the entrance of the vaUey, 
up the hills, and round to a mountain path near the 
sea^ which communicates with the Woronzoff road« 
On the lowest hill on the valley of Kadukoi, a strong 
fort was erected. Batteries were placed at suitable 
points of the intrenchment, which was garrisoned by 
8000 men, English, French, and Turks. The trees in 
the meadows and gardens of the valley were cut 
down, partly to furnish abattis and firewood, partly 
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to prevent the enemy from obtaining cover, if they 
should succeed in penetrating the outer line of de- 
fence. I have already described the appearance of 
the valley when we entered it. Now it was sadly 
changed ; all traces of cultivation had been stamped 
out by the multitudes of passing feet and l^oofs, and 
only the stumpa of ike graceful willows or fruitful 
apple-trees remained to show where was once a 
garden or a grove. 

The first division was posted about half a mile in 
rear of the second. On its right an arrow path de- 
scended the steep boundary of the plateau to the 
valley of the Tchemaya, crossing a ford of the steeam 
between the Euins of Inkermann and the cluster of 
heights where part of Liprandi's force was posted. 
About a third of the way down, a shoulder projected 
from the precipice like a terrace, and on this the 
French made a small redoubt, into which we put two 
guns to fire down on the plain, and to sweep the 
terrace, and which was at first garrisoned by guards- 
men, but afterwards made over to the French. The 
latter had formed an almost continuous intrenchment 
from their great redoubt on the plateau above the 
Woronzoff road to this point, and we had begun on 
the 4th November to carry it onward round the face 
of the cliff opposite Inkermann, so as to include the 
front of the second division. But the work pro- 
ceeded slowly and interruptedly ; and up to that 
time, the ground which had already been the scene of 
an attack, and was now again to become so, had only 
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two small firagments of insignificant intrenchment, 
not a hundred yards long in all — and more like 
ordinary drains than field-works — one on each side 
of the road, as it crossed the ridge behind which the 
division was encamped. 

Amidst the many loose assertions and incorrect 
statements which have appeared in the public prints 
respecting the operations of the campaign, there ia 
one frequently-recurring error which deserves notice, 
as it is calculated to mislead military readers in 
forming their estimate of the different actions. Every 
species of intrenchment which appears on a position 
is talked of as '^ a redoubt. " At the Alma the Eng^ 
lish force has been repeatedly described as storm- 
ing intrenchments, and the battery where the great 
struggle took place is always mentioned as ^^ the 
redoubt.'' The two-gun battery where the Guards 
fought at Inkermann is also a ^^ redoubt -/' and one 
writer describes it as equipped with " a breastwork 
at least seven feet high. '' A remarkable breastwork 
certainly, since the defenders, to make use of it as 
such, must needs be about ten feet in stature. 

There were no intrenchments, nor any works in- 
tended as obstacles, in the Russian position at the 
Alma. The only works of any kind were two long 
low banks of earth, over which the guns fired — in- 
tended, not to prevent our advance, but to protect 
the guns and guimers from our fire. The battery at 
the Inkermann was a high wall of earth, revetted 
with gabions and sandbags, sloping at the extremis 
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ties, and having two embrasures cut in it for the guns 
to fire through : from end to end it was about twelve 
paces long. 

Now, premising that field-works are said to be 
enclosed when they afibrd on all sides a defence 
against an enemy, and that, when they are so con- 
structed that the defenders behind one face fire along 
the space in front of them parallel to another face, 
the one is said to flank the other — ^a redoubt may bd 
defined as an enclosed work without flank defence. 
It is either square, circular, or many-sided; and it 
is evident to the least informed reader, that a con- 
tinuous parapet and ditch, guarded from behind at 
all points by musketry, must be a formidable ob- 
stacle to assaU, and must greatly increase the facili- 
ties of defence. 

The Euins of Inkermann, which have often been 
mentioned in this narrative, and which have given a 
name to a fierce battle, stand on the edge of a cliff- 
like precipice on the Russian side of the valley, about 
a mile from the head of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
They consist of a broken line of grey walls, battle- 
mented in part, with round towers. The yellow cliff 
they stand on is honeycombed with caverns,— in the 
valley close beneath runs the Tchemaya, fringed with 
trees. Behind them the ground slopes upward to 
plains covered with coppice, and on two high points 
stend light-houses to guide ships entering the bar- 
bour. Masses of grey stone protrude abruptly through 
the soil around the ruins, of such quaint sharp-cut 
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forms, that in the distance they might be taken for 
the remains of some very ancient city. 

On the 4th of November it was known in our 
camp that the Russian army, which had been for 
some days past assembling north of the town, had 
received an important augmentation, and the arrival 
of some persons, apparently of distinction, had been 
witnessed from our outposts. During the night 
there was a great ringing of bells in the city ; but 
no warning had reached us of the great enterprise in 
preparation, of which these were the preliminaries. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



BATTLE OF INEEEBIANN. 



Few of those who were roused from their sleep by 
the Eussian volleys at daylight on the 5th Novem- 
ber, will cease to retain through life a vivid impres- 
sion of the scene which followed. The alarm passed 
through the camps ; there was mounting in hot haste 
of men scarce yet half awake, whose late dreams 
mixed with the stem reality of the summons to 
battle, many of whom, hastening to the front, were 
killed before they well knew why they had been so 
hastily aroused. Breathless servants opened the tents 
to call their masters ; scared grooms held the stirrup ; 
and staff officers, galloping by, called out that the 
Russians were attacking in force. 

It was a dark foggy morning, the plains miry,.and 
the herbage dank Cold mists rose from the valley, 
and hung heavily above the plains. During the 
darkness the enemy had assembled in force in the 
valley of the Tchernaya, between Inkermann and the 
harbour. A marsh renders this part of the valley 
impassable except by the Woronzoff road, which, 
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after winding round the sides of the steep bluffs, 
stretches, level, straight, and solid, across the low 
ground. The Russian artillery had probably crossed 
this in the night, and been brought with muffled 
wheels to a level point of the road, where, concealed 
by the jutting of the hill, it waited till the repulse 
of our outposts should afford it the opportunity of 
advancing to its destined position. 

At dawn they made their rush upon our advanced 
posts of the second division on the crest looking 
down into the valley, which fell back fighting upon 
the camp behind the crest, 1200 yards in rear. The 
outposts of the division were weU accustomed to 
skirmish with the enemy on the same ground ; but 
Captain Eobert Hume of the 55th, whom I met going 
out in command of a picket the night before, and 
who was shot through the knee in the action, told 
me that the BussianB had ceased to molest us there 
since their repulse on the 26th October. A picket 
of the light division, in the ravine on the left, was 
captured with its officer. 

The outposts driven in, the hill was immediately 
occupied by the enemy's field artillery and guns of 
position. These latter are so named, because they 
are of too large calibre to be moved from point to 
point with ease, and are generally stationary during 
a battle in some position which has been previously 
selected for thenL Their range is greater than that 
of field-artillery ; at shorter ranges their aim is more 
accurate, and the shells they throw are more de- 
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stractive. The heaviest guns were placed on the 
highest point, where they remained throughout the 
day^ and the field-guns spread themselves down the 
slope opposite our right. Our field-batteries, coming 
up the slope in succession, as they were more or less 
distant from the second division, found themselves 
exposed at once to the fire of pieces answering to our 
18-pounder guns and 32-pounder howitzers, so placed 
on the crest of the opposite hill that only their 
muzzles were visible. Over the brow, and along the 
face of the gentle acclivity, shot came bounding, 
dashing up earth and stones, and crashing through 
the tents left standing lower down the slope, while 
shells exploded in the misty air with an angry jar. 
Many men and horses were killed before they saw 
the enemy. Captain Allix of General Evans's staff 
was dashed from his saddle, not far from his own 
tent, by a round shot, and fell dead. 

At the first alarm, the crest in front of the tents 
had been occupied by some troops of the second 
division. To their left extended the 47th and two 
companies of the 49th, which were immediately joined 
by Buller's brigade of the light division. Arriving 
on the ground, these regiments and companies found 
themselves close to a Russian column advancing up 
the ravine, which they at once charged with the 
bayonet, and drove back. The 41st, with the re- 
mainder of the 49th, had been sent to the right with 
Brigadier Adams, and advanced to the edge of the 
heights looking upon Inkermann. On arriving at the 
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front, I was sent to this part of the ground with three 
guns, which opened on a column of the enemy, ap- 
parently about 5000 strong, descending the side of a 
steep hill on the other side of the Woronzoff road, 
and pursued it with their fire till the side of the ra- 
vine hid it from view. Immediately afterwards the 
enemy swarmed up our side of the ravine in such 
force that the 41st and 49th fell back; but the 
Guards, marching up by companies as they could be 
mustered, came on to that part of the ground in suc- 
cession, and, passing on each side of our guns, checked 
the enemy's advance. 

Hitherto all that was known had been that there 
was an attack in force, but the numbers and design 
of the enemy were now apparent. The plan of the 
Euaaians was, after sweeping the ridge clear by their 
heavy concentrated fire, to launch some of their 
columns over it, while others, diverging to their left 
after crossing the marsh, passed round the edge of 
the cliflFs opposite Inken^ann, and turned our right. 
The artiQery fire had not continued long before the 
rush of infantry was made. Crowds of skirmishers, 
advancing through the coppice (which, as before men- 
tioned, everywhere covered the field), came on in spite 
of the case shot, which tore many of them to pieces 
almost at the muzzles of our guns, and passed within 
our line, forcing the artillery to limber up and retire 
down the slope, and spiking a half-battery which was 
posted behind one of the small banks of earth men- 
tioned before as the beginnings of an intrenchment. 
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Two companies of the 55th, lying down there, re< 
treated as the Russians leapt over it, firing as they 
went back, and halted on a French regiment that 
was marching up the hill. The Russians retreated 
in their turn, and the French, arriving at the crest, 
were for a moment astonished at the fire of artillery 
which there met them, while the Russian infantry 
£rom the coppice poured in close voUeys. They 
halted, as if about to waver ; but General Penne- 
father riding in front and cheering them on, they 
went gallantly down the slope under the tremendous 
fire, driving the enemy before them. It was a criti- 
cal moment, and the French regiment did good ser- 
vice to the army by its timely advance. 

Almost simultaneously with this attack on the 
centre, and as part of it, a body of Russians had 
passed round the edge of the cliff, and met the 
Guards there. There was a two-gun battery, revetted 
with gabions and sandbags, on the edge of the slope 
opposite the Ruins of Inkermann, which had been 
erected for the purpose of driving away some guns 
which the Russians were placing in battery near the 
Ruins : this effected, our guns had been removed. 
Into this the Guards threw themselves, the Grena- 
diers extending to the right, the Fusiliers to the left 
of the battery, and the Coldstreams across the slope 
towards our centre. The Russians came on in great 
numbers with extraordinary determination. Many 
were killed in the embrasures of the battery, and the 

Guards repeatedly attacked them with the bayonet, 

o 
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till, having exhausted their ammunition, and lost 
nearly half their number, they were forced to retire 
before the continually increasing force of the enemy. 
They left one of their oflGicers, Sir Robert Newman, 
lying there wounded by a bullet. Being reinforced, 
they returned, drove the enemy out of the battery, 
and found Newman there dead from bayonet wounds. 
He, as well as many other disabled men, had been 
savagely killed by the enemy. 

Townsend's battery of the fourth division had 
arrived at the left of the position during one of the 
rushes made by the enemy. Four of the guns were 
taken almost as soon they were unlimbered, the 
Russians being close to them in the coppice un- 
awares ; but some of the 88th and 49th retook them 
before they had been many seconds in the enemy's 
hands, — Lieutenant Miller, R.A., taking a leading 
part in the recapture of one of the guns of his own 
division of the battery. In all these attacks on our 
left, the Russians were prevented from turning that 
flank by Codrington's brigade of the light division, 
which, posted on the further bank of the ravine, skir- 
mished in and across it with the enemy's infantry 
throughout the day. Four guns had been detached 
early in the battle to support this brigade ; but they 
were met, whenever they came into action, by so 
heavy a fire, that they were compeUed to remain in- 
active, for the most part, under shelter of a large 
mound of earth. 

When the Russian infantry was driven back, a 
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cannonade recommenced along their whole line, to 
which our guns replied warmly, though overmatched 
in metal and numbers. The Eussians were computed 
to have sixty pieces, of which many were guns of 
position ; while we had six 9 -pounder batteries of six 
guns each ; but our gunners continued the fire with 
admirable steadiness. 

Soon after the Guards came up on the right, the 
three guns first sent there had been withdrawn for 
fresh anunuBition, having fired away all in the lim- 
bers, and being separated from their waggons. I had 
then gone to the ridge where the road crossed it. 
The duel of artillery was at its height, — ^there was not 
a moment when shot were not rushing or shells ex- 
ploding among the guns, men and horses going down 
before them. Grapeshot, too, occasionally showered 
past, from which it would appear that the Russians 
had brought some iron guns into position, as grape 
fired from brass pieces would destroy the bore from 
the softness of the metal. The ships in the harbour, 
and the battery at the Round Tower, also threw shot 
and shell on to the slope. 

This cannonade was the preface to another infantry 
attack, which now again threatened our right, and a 
battery was ordered to that flank. While I was 
delivering the order, a round shot passed through my 
horse, close to the saddle, and rolled us over. He 
had shortly before been struck by a musket-ball in 
the haunch, which did not disable him ; and had been 
wounded by a cannon-ball at the Alma, being one of 
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the few horses that ever survived such an event. 
This was the poor fellow's last field ; while on the 
ground another cannon-shot passed through him. A 
sergeant of artillery — a very fine young fellow, named 
M'Keown — ran to extricate me ; he had just lifted 
me from under the horse, and I was in the act of 
steadying myself on his shoulder, when a shot carried 
off his thigh, and he fell back on me, uttering cries 
as if of amazement at the suddenness of his misfor- 
tune. I laid him gently down, resting on a bush, and 
looked at the wound ; the leg was smashed, and 
almost severed. Calling two men to carry him to the 
rear, I hastened to the right after the battery. 

Advancing in the thick bushes beyond the spot 
where the battery had come into action, I turned 
about and saw it retiring. It was already at some 
distance, and the movement was explained by the 
appearance of a line of Eussian infentay suddenly 
extending along the upper edge of the slope, between 
me and our alignment, and at about forty yards' dis- 
tance. On my left, lower down the slope, as I turned 
towards our position, men of different regiments, 
principally guardsmen, were retreating from the two- 
gun battery. The Duke of Cambridge galloped past 
me, calling to the men to fire, and ran the gauntlet 
of the whole Russian line, escaping with a bullet 
through his sleeve. Being lame from a recent injury, 
I considered myself lost — ^the bullets cut the branches 
and leaves on every side, and all attempts to rally 
our men were met by the unanswerable reply that 
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their ammimitioii was spent. At that moment the 
right of the position was absolutely without defence, 
and the enemy by advancing resolutely must have 
turned it. But, from panic or some other cause, they 
fortunately retired instead of advancing — a friendly 
dip in the ground afforded a shelter from their last 
shots, and the men who had retreated rallied and lay 
down under the low intrenchment already spoken of, 
while their officers distributed fresh packets of ball- 
cartridge. On this intrenchment a heavy fire of 
artillery was directed, which continued for nearly an 
hour. An officer whom I met here, to whom I was 
lamenting the death of my horse, told me he had 
placed his in a hollow close at hand, where he was 
quite secure — but going to visit him presently after- 
wards, he found that a shell had penetrated this 
admirable retreat, and blown him to pieces. I saw a 
magnificent team of chestnut gun- horses prostrated 
here by a single destructive shell, and five of the six 

Many of the men of the fourth division had but 
just returned from the trenches when the attack of 
the Russians commenced. They, as well as those who 
had not been on duty during the night, were at once 
marched to the scene of action a mile and a half dis- 
tant. Arriving at the tents of the second division, 
they received contradictory orders, and the regiments 
were separated. Part of the 20th and 68th, and two 
companies of the 46th, passing to the right of the 
position, were ordered to support the remnant of the 
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defenders of the two-gun battery. These fresh troops 
at once charged the enemy, routed them, and pursued 
them to the verge of the heights, when, returning 
victorious, they found the battery, as they repassed 
it, again occupied by Kussians, a fresh force of whom 
had mounted the cliflF from the valley. It was while 
collecting his men to meet this new and unexpected 
foe that Sir George Cathcart, who had advanced with 
this part of his division, was shot dead. 

At this juncture the remainder of Bosquet's divi- 
sion (except his reserve) came up on the right, and, 
passing at once over the crest, threw themselves into 
the combat, and, fighting side by side with our regi- 
ments, pressed the Russians back. A parte drapeau 
(ensign bearing the colours) of a French battalion 
displayed great gallantry in this advance, leaping on 
the battery and waving the colours, amid a shower 
of buUets, from which he escaped unhurt. Some 
French cavalry were moved up at this time ; but 
the ground was unfit for this arm, and they were with- 
drawn, having lost some men and horses. Shortly 
after the French regiments came to support ours, we 
received other efficient aid. 

Seeing that our field-artillery was unequally matched 
with the Russian guns of position, Lord Eaglan had 
despatched an order to the depot of the siege train, 
distant about half a mile, for two iron 18-pounders, 
the only English guns of position landed from the 
ships which were not already placed in the defensive 
works at Balaklava and elsewhere. These were at 
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once brought up by Lieut.-Colonel Gambler, the com- 
mander of the siege train, who, as he ascended the 
hill, was wounded by a grape-shot, which contused his 
chest, and obliged him to leave the field. The guns 
were then brought up and placed in position among 
our field-batteries by Lieut.-Colonel Dickson, who 
directed their fire with admirable coolness and judg- 
ment, which he continued to display till the close of 
the battle, under a cannonade which, at these two guns 
alone, killed or wounded seventeen men. In a short 
time the Russian field-pieces, many of them disabled, 
were compelled to withdraw ; and a French field- 
battery coming up shortly after the 18-pounders 
opened their fire, posted itself on the right, and did 
excellent service, though exposed, like our own guns, 
to a tremendous cannonade, which killed many of their 
men and horses, and blew up an ammunition-waggon. 

Between these two opposing fires of artillery a 
fierce desultory combat of skirmishers went on in 
the coppice. Regiments and divisions, French and 
English, were here mixed, and fought hand to hand 
with the common enemy, who never again succeeded 
in advancing, nor in obtaining, in any part of the field, 
even a partial success. 

About noon the fire of the Russian guns slackened, 
as was surmised from want of ammunition. After a 
time they reopened, though not with their former 
fierceness. Their intended surprise, supported by the 
attack of their full force, had utterly failed ; their 
loss had been enormous, and the Allies had been 
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reinforced. The battle was prolonged only by the 
efforts of their artiUery to cover the retreat of the 
foiled and broken battalions. 

During the battle Sir De Lacy Evans, who had 
been sick on board ship at Balaklava, rode up to the 
field with his aide-de-camp, Boyle, and, calling me by 
name, began to question me about the battle. He 
looked extremely iU, but was as cool and intrepid as 
he always is in action. While I was speaking to him, 
a shell, crashing through some obstacle close by, rose 
from the ground, passed a foot or two above our 
head^ JL^^ . group . few yard, behind 
US, exploded there, wounding some of them, — ^but Sir 
De Lacy did not turn his head. 

Officers and men fought the battle fasting. About 
two o'clock a group of us being near General Penne- 
father's tent, he told his servant to bring out wine 
and biscuits, which were never more welcome. A 
shell bursting over the hiU sent its flight of bullets 
through and through the group without touching 
anybody. 

At three o'clock the French and English generals 
with their staffs passed along the crest of the disputed 
hill. The enemy's guns, replying to ours, still sent a 
good many shot over the ridge, but this survey of the 
field showed it free from the presence of the enemy, 
whose infantry had withdrawn behind the opposite 
hiU. At half-past three their gims also withdrew, 
and the whole force of the enemy retired across the 
Tchemaya, pursued by the fire of a French battery 
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supported by two battalions, which, being pushed 
forward to a slope of the heights commanding the 
causeway marsh, converted their retreat into a 
flight. 

At the commencement of the battle, Liprandi's 
force had moved forward, threatening two distant 
points of our line, — while a sally was made in force 
on the French trenches, which was repulsed, with a 
loss to the enemy of one thousand men, the French 
pursuing them within their works. 

Until the arrival of the fourth division and the 
French, the ground was held by about 5000 of our 
troops. In all, 8000 English and 6000 French were 
engaged. The Kussian force was estimated by Lord 
Baglan at 60,000. 

Few great battles require less military knowledge 
to render them intelligible than this. The plan of 
the enemy was, after having succeeded in placing 
their guns unopposed in the required position, to pour 
on one particular point of our Hue which they knew 
to be inadequately guarded, a fire which should at 
once throw the troops assembling for its defence 
into disorder, and then to press on at the same point 
with overwhehning masses of infantry. Our position 
once penetrated, the plains afforded ample space for 
the deployment of the columns, which might then 
attack in succession the different corps of the Allied 
army scattered on the plateau at intervals too wide 
for mutual and concerted defence. 

The Russians succeeded in posting their artillery. 
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in sweeping the field selected with a tremendous fire, 
and in bringing an enormously superior force to a 
vigorous and close attack. According to all calcula- 
tion, they were justified in considering the day their 
own. But the extraordinary valour of the defenders 
of the position set calculation at defiance. At every 
point alike the assailants found scanty numbers, but 
impenetrable ranks. Before them everywhere was 
but a thin and scattered line opposed to their solid 
masses and numerous skirmishers, yet beyond it 
they could not pass. No doubt, to their leaders it 
must long have appeared incredible they could fail 
Again bravely led, they came bravely to the assault, 
and with the same result ; and, unwillingly, they at 
length perceived that, if the Allied troops could resist 
successfully when surprised, no hope remained of 
defeating them, now that they were reinforced, and 
on their guard. 

On our part it was a confused and desperate 
struggle. Colonels of regiments led on small parties, 
and fought like subalterns, captains like privates. 
Once engaged, every man was his own general. The 
enemy was in front, advancing, and must be beaten 
back. The tide of battle ebbed and flowed, not in 
wide waves, but in broken tumultuous billows. At one 
point the enemy might be repulsed, while, at a little 
distance, they were making their most determined 
rush. To stand on the crest and breathe awhile, was 
to our men no rest, but far more trying than the close 
combat of infantry, where there were human foes with 
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whom to match, and prove strength, skill, and courage, 
and to call forth the impulses which blind the sol(^er 
to death or peril. But over the crest poured inces- 
santly the resistless cannon-shot, in whose rush there 
seems something vindictive, as if each were bestridden 
by some angry demon ; crashing through the bodies 
of men and horses, and darting from the ground on 
a second course of mischief. The musket -ball, 
though more deadly, and directed to an individual 
mark, bears nothing appalling in its sound, and does 
not mutilate or disfigure where it strikes. But, 
fronting uncovered and inactive a range of guns 
which hurl incessantly those iron masses over and 
around you, while on all sides are seen their terrible 
traces, it is dijficult to stave off the thought that, 
in the next instant, your arm or leg may be dangling 
from your body a crushed and bloody mass, or your 
spirit driven rudely through a hideous wound across 
the margin of the undiscovered country. 

Earely has such an artillery fire been so concen- 
trated, and for so long, on an equally confined space. 
The whole front of the battle-field, from the ravine 
on the left to the two-gun battery on the right, was 
about three quarters of a mile. Nine hours of such 
close fighting, with such intervals of cessation, left the 
victors in no mood for rejoicing. When the enemy 
finally retired, there was no exultation, as when the 
field of the Alma was won : it was a gloomy though 
a glorious triumph. 

Neither our loss nor that of the enemy was fiilly 
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known that day; but a glance at any part of the 
ground showed the slaughter to be immense. A few 
of the enemy were dead within our lines ; along the 
whole front of the position they lay thick in the 
coppice. Every bush hid a dead man. and in some 
places small groups lay heaped. In a spot which 
might have been covered by a common bell-tent, I 
saw l}^g four Englishmen and seven Russians. All 
the field was strewn ; but the space in front of the 
two-gun battery, where the Guards fought, bore 
terrible pre-eminence in slaughter. The sides of the 
hill, up to and around the battery, were literally 
heaped with bodies. It was painful to see the noble 
Guardsmen, with their large forms and fine faces, 
lying amidst the dogged, low-browed Russians. One 
oZtanan lay in^vance of the b.tte^ on hi, 
back, with his arms raised in the very act of thrust- 
ing with the bayonet ; he had been killed by a bullet 
entering through his right eye. His coat was open, 
and I read his name on the Guernsey frock under- 
neath — an odd name — "Mustow.'' WhUe I was 
wondering why his arms had not obeyed the laws 
of gravity, and fallen by his side when he fell dead, 
a Guardsman came up and told me he had seen 
Mustow rush out of the battery and charge with the 
bayonet, with which he was thrusting at two or three 
of the enemy when he was shot. In their last 
charges, the Russians must have trodden at every 
step on the bodies of their comrades. In the bushes 
all around wounded men were groaning in such 
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numbers, that some lay two days before their turn 
came to be carried away. I passed a Russian with a 
broken leg, whom some scoimdrel had stript to his 
shirt, and caUing a soldier who was passing, desired 
him to take a coat from a dead man and put it on 
the unfortunate creature ; at the same time directing 
the attention of a party of men collecting the 
wounded to the place where he lay. Passing the 
same spot next day, I saw the Kussian lying motion- 
less with his eyes closed, and told a French soldier 
who was near to see if he was dead ; the Frenchman, 
strolling up with his hands in his pockets, pushed 
his foot against the Eussian^s head ; the stiffened 
body moved altogether like a piece of wood, and the 
soldier, with a shrug and one word, " mort*' passed 
on. Large trenches were dug on the ground for the 
dead ; the Bussians lay apart ; the French and Eng- 
lish were ranged side by side. Few sights can be 
imagined more strange and sad in their ghastliness 
than that of dead men lying in ranks, shoulder to 
shoulder, with upturned Lfs. and lin:bs composed, 
except where some stiffened arm and hand remain 
poiating upward. The faces and hands of the slain 
assume, immediately after death, the appearance of 
wax or clay; the lips parting show the teeth; the 
hair and mustache become &ouzy, and the body of 
him who. half an hour before, was a smart solL. 
wears a soiled and faded aspect. 

Down the ravine along which the Woronzoff road 
runs to the valley, the dead horses were dragged and 
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lay in rows ; the English artillery alone lost eighty. 
The ravine, like all those channelling the plains, is 
wild and barren ; the sides have been cut down 
steeply for the sake of the limestone, which lies close 
to the surface, in beds of remarkable thickness. A 
lime-kiln, about ten feet square, built into the side 
of the hill, afforded a ready-made sepulchre for the 
enemy left on this part of the field, and was fiUed 
with bodies to the top, on which a layer of earth was 
then thrown. 

While I was on the ground, a day or two after the 
battle, several shells were thrown from the ships in 
the harbour, some of which pitched amongst the 
parties collecting the wounded. General Penne- 
father, finding I was going to headquarters, desired 
me to deliver a message stating the fact. Next day 
a flag of truce was sent into the town to complain of 
this, and further, to say that, both in this battle and 
the action at Balaklava, Russian soldiers had been 
seen killing our wounded on the field ; demanding if 
the war was to be carried on in this manner. The 
answer of Prince Menschikoff was, that the shells 
had been directed, not at the parties engaged in 
clearing the field, but at those intrenching the posi- 
tion ; and that, if any of the wounded had been put 
to death, it could have been only in a few particular 
instances ; in excuse of which he remarked, that the 
Russian soldiers were much exasperated in conse- 
quence of the fire from the French trenches having 
destroyed one of the churches of Sebastopol. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



WINTER ON THE PLAIKa 

Early in November the weather, hitherto mUd and 
sunny as the Indian summer of Canada, began to 
grow foggy, moist, and raw. The horizon of the 
Black Sea was blotted with mists, and its surface 
changed from blue to cold grey, while the sky was 
either leaden or black with clouds. 

About daybreak on the 1 4th, a strong wind from 
the south drove before it a flood of rain ; the tenths, 
swelling inward beneath the blast, left no slant suf- 
ficient to repel the water, which was caught in the 
hollows, and filtered through. I was awoke by it 
dripping on my face, which I covered with my cloak, 
and slept again. Again I was awoke, and this time 
more rudely. The wind had increased to a hurri- 
cane, in which the canvass flapped and fluttered, and 
the tent-pole quivered like a vibrating harp-string. 
At the opening of the tent, my servant appeared 
uttering some words, which were blown away, and 
never reached me till, putting his head within, he 
told me I must get up, — adding, that the tents were 
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nearly all blown away. As he spoke, the pegs that 
held mine to the ground parted — ^the canvass was 
driven against the pole, and the whole structure fell 
with a crash across my bed. 

Sitting up and grasping my fluttering blankets, I 
beheld such of my eflfects as had not weight enough 
to keep them stationary, dispersed in the air, and 
borne on the wings of the wind into a distant valley. 
Half-written letters clung for a moment, in places, to 
the muddy ground before pursuing their airy flight, 
and garments of every description strewed the plain. 
My servant was in full pursuit of a cocked-hat which 
was whirled onward at a tremendous pace, till its 
course was arrested by a low wall ; and on the muddy 
wheel of a cart hung a scarlet waistcoat grievously 
bemired. All round me were figures like my own, 
of half-clad men sitting amid the ruins of their beds, 
and watching, with intense interest, the dispersion of 
their property, while those tents which had continued 
to resist the gale, fell over, one after the other, like 
inverted parachutes. Horses, turning their scattered 
tails to the blast, leaned against it with slanting legs, 
blinded by their clothing, which, retained by the 
surcingles, was blown over their heads ; and all 
around were seen men struggling up, with frequent 
loss of groimd, each holding some recovered article. 
Whatever could be collected in this way was placed 
beneath the fallen tents, the edges of which were 
then loaded with heavy stones. In the distance 
other encampments were seen in similar plight, and 
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everywhere the rows of tents which had dotted the 
plain had disappeared. Hard as it seemed to be 
stripped of shelter by the storm, those who had passed 
the night in the trenches had still greater reason 
to complain. There they had consoled themselves 
during the watches of the wet, gusty night, by the 
promise of warmth and rest in the morning ; and 
hastening, chilled and weary, to their camp for the 
comforting hot coffee, and pleasant well -earned 
sleep, officers and men found their temporary homes 
level as a row of Persians worshipping the rising 
sun, and the space they had kept dry in the midst of 
mire, become a puddle. No fires could be lit, no 
breakfast warmed, for the blast extinguished the 
flame and scattered the fiiel ; and all that could be 
done wa% to gather the blankets out of the mud, 
and to try to raise again th^ fallen tents. 

But these were by no means the greatest sufferers. 
The hospital tents, higher than the rest, were blown 
down, leaving the patients exposed, almost naked, to 
the bitter wind and driving rain : and the first efforts 
of the men in camp were directed to obtain some 
shelter for these unfortunates. The wooden building 
already described as so comfortably housing the 
wounded French, fell over, fortunately without seri- 
ously adding to the injuries of the occupants ; but I 
heard that a Russian prisoner, who lay wounded in 
another hospital, was killed by its falL 

Towards noon the storm began to abate, though it 
still blew violently till next morning, when the extent 
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of damage sustamed by the ships, towards which 
many an anxious thought had been cast, was known. 
Our hardships on shore were as nothing compared 
with the state of those at sea, who saw instant de- 
struction in the gale, — which bore towards them, on 
the one side, the most terrific biUows, while on the 
other was a wall of perpendicular rocky cliflF. 

On the 1 5th, the narrow harbour of Balaklava was 
strewed with floating timbers and trusses of hay so 
thickly, that boats were with difficulty forced through 
the masses ; while numbers of the drowned were 
washed about the bases of the cliffs at the entrance. 
The ships inside, ranged in line close together as in a 
dock, had been driven towards the head of the har- 
bour, and, pressing in a mass upon the Sanspareil, 
carried her a hundred yards from her moorings, 
where she grounded by the stem. One or two ves- 
sels went down close to others, who could aid only by 
saving the crews. Seven English transports were lost 
at Balaklava, and thirteen at the Katcha. The Re- 
sistance, a magazine ship cast away at £he former 
place, contained large quantities of ammunition both 
for siege guns and infantry ; and the Prince, a very 
large and magnificent steamer, had just arrived from 
England with a great supply of warm clothing for 
the army, all of which went down in her. She had 
also brought out an apparatus to be employed in our 
operations against Sebastopol ; and Lieutenant Inglis, 
an engineer who had gone on board the night before 
to superintend the disembarkation of the machine, 
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was lost along with the ship and crew. One of our 
line-of-battle ships was dismasted^and another injured; 
and the French 80-gun ship, Henri IV., the most 
beautiful vessel in their navy, went aground in eight 
feet of water ; and it being impossible to float her, 
she was used as a battery against the shore. The 
Betribution, an English war-steamer, having the Duke 
of Cambridge on board, escaped with difficulty, cast- 
ing her guna overboard. 

The army soon felt severely the loss it had sus- 
tained when the Prince went down. For the re- 
mainder of November it rained almost without 
cessation, and the plains became one vast quagmire. 
The soil is remarkably tenacious, and the feet both 
of men and horses were encumbered at every step 
with a load of clay. Not only all the interior of the 
camps was deep in mire, but the floors of the tents 
themselves grew muddy. It is difficult to imagine a 
more cheerless scene than that presented wherever 
you traversed the plains : the landscape, aU lead- 
coloured above, was all mud-coloured below ; the tents 
themselves, wet and stained with mud, had become 
dreary spots on a dreary background. Sometimes 
low walls of stone or mud were thrown up roxmd 
them, and in paxt succeeded in keeping out the keen 
raw gusts. About the tents waded a few shivering 
men in great-coats, trying to light fires behind small 
screens of mud or stones, or digging up the roots of 
the bushes where the coppice had vanished &om the 
surface. Bows of gaunt, rough horses^ up to their 
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fetlocks in the soft drab-coloured soil, stood with 
drooping heads at their picket-ropes, sheltered from 
wind and rain each by a dirty ragged blanket — ^in 
which it would have been difficult for the keenest 
connoisseur in horse-flesh to recognise the glossy, * 

spirited, splendid teams that had drawn the artillery 
along the plains of Scutari 

When the Scots Greys, after landing at the Katcha^ 
marched through the camp on the Balbek, the whole 
army admired their magnificent appearance, — the 
horses, unauipassed in any cavalry in the world for 
shape, size, spirit, and condition, contrasted strongly 
with those which had been through the campaign, 
and which, even then, except the strongest and 
soundest, had begun to look travel-stained and bat- 
tered When the winter began, the survivors of the 
Greys, long-haired, bony, spiritless, and soiled with 
mire, preserved no trace of their former beauty. Per- 
haps the most painful feature in the dreary scene was 
the number of dead and dying horses scattered, not 
only round the cavalry and artillery camps, but along 
the various roads which traversed the position. Some 
had fallen and died from fatigue, some perished from 
cold, some from starvation. Once down, a horse sel- 
dom rose again. After a few faint attempts he lay 
still, except for a feeble nibbling at the bare ground ; 
then he would faU over on his side, and, stretching 
out his legs, would so end his career, leaving a smooth 
space in the mud where his head and neck had moved 
slowly to and fro, or where his hind-leg had scratched 
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convulsively before he died. Sometimes an owner- 
less horse, probably too lame and unserviceable to be 
worth inquiring after, would linger about the neigh- 
bourhood of an encampment. Day after day he 
would be there, waiting patiently, wondering, per- 
haps, why no hay nor com came, getting thinner and 
thLer; nobody could reUeve hiS witLt robbing 
his own horse, on whose strength and condition his 
own efficiency depended — ^until, after wandering to 
and fix) over the barren spot, if no friendly hand could 
be found to send a bullet through his head, he would 
drop and die there a lingering death. It was impos- 
sible to traverse the position in any direction without 
seeing many carcasses — some swollen and bloated, some 
mere skeletons. Here and there would be seen the 
curious spectacle of a horse's bones covered only with 
his loose, collapsed hide, all the flesh, muscles, and 
even ribs, having disappeared — ^which would be ex- 
plained presently, when, on passing the next car- 
cass, a gorged dog would put his head out from the 
hollow arch of the ribs, and, after looldng lazily at 
the comer, return to his horrible feast. These spec- 
tacles never ceased to be painful, though custom dimi- 
nished their effect ; for, a few months before, the 
sight of a dying horse would have haunted me for 
days. 

The dogs had originally been inhabitants of the 
farm-houses and villas of the plateau. Driven from 
their ruined homes, they collected in packs on the 
untenanted portions of the plain, and fed by night on 
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road along the margin of the harbour, more filthy and 
boggy than the rest, was thronged with arabas drawn 
by mules, bullocks, and camels, waiting for stores and 
provisions. These, in their journey to the camp, fre- 
quently broke down, or stuck too fast to be extri- 
cated; and, once abandoned, a carriage, no matter 
how serviceable or important might be considered 
lost, for during the night it was sure to be broken to 
pieces and carried off for firewood. 

Perhaps of all the privations of the army, the want 
of wood was the severest. Until a supply of charcoal 
and patent fod was brought in ships, the necessary 
quantity for cooking the ration of meat was only pro- 
cured with much diflficulty and labour by those divi- 
sions posted on the centre of the plains. About the 
monastery of St George there was a good deal of 
thick coppice extending towards Balaklava, and the 
brushwood was interspersed with oak trees from three 
to six inches in diameter. These were, for the most 
part, used for poles by the Turks, who, as soon as the 
wet set in, quitted their tents and retired underground 
Digging a trench about twelve feet long, eight wide, 
and four deep, they set up along the middle of its 
length a row of forked poles, and laid ridge-poles 
across the forks which supported rafters from the 
bank on each side. These latter were covered thickly 
with branches, and mud was then plastered over the 
whole, excluding the air, while the slope of the roof 
enabled it to resist several hours' rain. A sloping 
path led down to the door ; no provision was made 
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for admitting light ; the smoke escaped through a 
hole ; and when the walls had dried it was much 
wanner than a tent, which, as may be supposed, is, 
in wet or windy weather, the dreariest abode in the 
world. 

Now it happened that, in December, some staff- 
officers, who had built, near the small encampment of 
which my tent formed an item, a row of huts of the 
kind just described, only more elaborately finished, 
were ordered to Balaklava, and three of us, purchasing 
the fee-simple of the property, entered into possession. 
The main building, forty feet long by twelve or four- 
teen wide, was divided in half by a partition wall. 
The solid roof, perfectly air-tight, was supported by 
substantial props. To light each apartment there 
was a square hole in the roof, screened from the rain 
by a small roof of its own, like a garret window. The 
fireplace of the outer chamber had a chimney in the 
partition — ^that of the inner in the end wall. Near 
this was another hut, half the size, for a kitchen, and 
a trench had been already dug and poles erected for 
a stable, where, with the somewhat desultory and 
dawdling assistance of a party of Turks, we succeeded 
in warmly housing all our steeds. About the middle 
of December we entered our new abode, and were for 
the next week the envy of aU our acquaintance stiU 
under canvass. After that it began to rain, and con- 
tinued to do so for four-and-twenty hours, at the end 
of which time, the habitation being still dry, we felt 
more pity than ever for the dwellers in tents, and re- 
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tired to rest in a mood at once compassionate and 
gratefuL 

WMle it was yet dark, I was awoke by my com- 
panion in this dormitory calling out to ask if I was 
wet through yet ? and on opening my mouth to make 
reply, some wet mud dropt from the roof nearly into 
it. Sluices were established at numerous weak points 
of the roof, and the murmur of many waters was 
heard around. In some places the thin eascade poured 
tinkling into a rill on the floor, while at other points 
the dull noise of its fall showed some article of wear- 
ing apparel to be underneath. My pillow was drenched, 
my cloak thoroughly soaked, but as yet the water had 
not penetrated to the blankets ; and after sounding 
with my hand the puddle on the floor, and satisfying 
myself that my coat, trousers, and boots could not 
possibly be any wetter, I became convinced that I 
might as well for the present lie still, and, drawing 
the end of my cloak over my head, slept till morning. 
At daylight, we, the late exulting possessors of the 
coveted huts, sought shelter in the neighbouring tents. 
But, having been thus shown the weak point of our 
position, we took effectual measures to strengthen it ; 
and procuring from Balaklava enough tarpaulin to 
cover our roofs, we drained our abode, lit fires on the 
floor to dry it, and again became its tenants ; and, 
except when the cold wind forced us to keep the door 
shut, darkening the place so that we were obliged to 
breakfast sometimes by candle-Ught, we really Kved 
in great comparative luxury. 
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A plan for warming the tents, originating, I think, 
with the engineers, was very commonly resorted to. 
The water supply, which the aqueduct passing in front 
of our camps afforded to Sebastopol, had been cut off, 
and the pipes conducting it laid bare. One of these^ 
of solid iron, seven or eight feet long, made an excel- 
lent chimney, and was enclosed in a trench dug across 
the floor of the tent, and covered in, except near the 
door, when the fire was lit in it. The pipe, while 
conducting the smoke to the open air, became heated, 
and diffused through the interior a comfortable glow. 
But the French adopted the most luxurious plan ; 
they elevated their tents on an oval stone wall about 
four feet high, having a chimney at the back, and 
opposite a wooden door framed in the opening of the 
tent : spaces were cut in the canvass, where squares 
of glass in wooden frames were let in ; and with a 
good fire blazing in the chimney, the interior waa. in 
the gloomiest day, light, warm, and cheerful 

The soldiers who, poor fellows, could adopt none 
of these inventions, had only the shelter of the tents, 
and such articles of clothing as were issued from time 
to time, to trust to for necessary warmth. Their 
misery was great, but they met it in an excellent 
spirit. Crime was rare, insubordination rarer ; there 
were few murmurs ; and they were as ready as ever 
to meet the enemy. 

From the battle of Inkermann till the end of f 

December but few events occurred to break the mono- 
tony of the siege. Day after day, the gunners, at 
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intervals, exchanged shots with the enemy, and the 
French and English sharpshooters in the advanced 
trenches fired &om their sandbag loop-holes at the 
Bussian riflemen hid in pits or behind screens of 
stone, without other result than the loss of a few men 
on either side. Sometimes, shortly after dark, the 
Russians would commence a sharp cannonade, chiefly 
directed on the French ; every instant the sky would 
be reddened by the flashes, visible even in the tents, 
and the rattle of musketry would be added to the roll 
of the artillery. Then the turmoU would subside, and 
the darkness and stillness would remain unbroken, 
except for the flash and boom of an occasional gun. 
Very little damage was done on these occasions by 
the enemy's fire. 

Beyond the advanced trench in front of our left 
attack, the Russians had made some pits, which, 
screened by small stone walls, were occupied each 
by a rifleman, and from whence they caused great 
annoyance to our people in the trench, and to the 
French across the ravine, whose advanced works 
they in part saw into. On the night of the 20th 
November, a party of our rifles was ordered to clear 
the pits, the men in which were supported from 
another row of pits behind. Sallying from the right 
extremity of the trench, they drove the Bussians off^ 
after a sharp struggle ; and a working party imme- 
diately threw up on the spot cover enough to render 
the ground tenable. Lieutenant Tryon, who led the 
attack, was killed by a shot from the pits, and we 
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lost about fifteen men killed and wounded. During 
the battle of Inkermann, Tryon fought all day armed 
with a rifle, and, being a good shot, killed an almost 
fabulous number of the enemy. The service of 
driving the enemy from the pits was so highly appre- 

a warm encomium on it in general orders ; and the 
enem/s estimate of the advantage they had lost was 
shown by fierce attacks made to regain the ground, 
on the two following nights, without success. 

We had begun, immediately after the battle of 
Inkermann, to intrench the front of the second divi- 
sion. The ditch and parapet already there were 
enlarged, completed, rendered continuous, and armed 
with batteries. Three redoubts, two French and one 
EngUsh, were constructed on commanding points, 
ours being on the ridge occupied by the Russian guns 
of position in the battle. In advance of these, other 
works and batteries were extended to the verge of 
the heights looking on the head of the harbour, on the 
causeway across the marsh, and on the last windings 
of the Tchemaya. To oppose them the enemy threw 
up batteries on the heighte on their side of the vaUey, 
and opened fire from the nearest of them ; while, 
farther back, long lines of intrenchment extended 
across the hills. 

On the 6th December, Liprandi, after setting fire to 
his huts, quitted his position in front of Balaklava, and 
retired into Sebastopol, leaving a force of cavalry and 
infantry, with some guns, in the villages of Eamara and 
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Tcherzuna, and some field-works to guard the bridge 
over the Tchemaya. The French reconnoitred the 
ground in force on the 30th December. Ten bat- 
talions of infantry, and six squadrons of horse, with 
twelve guns, under General d'Espinasse, descended 
into the plain, and, throwing out sHrmishers, sup- 
ported by a troop of cavahy, advanced towards the 
hills taken from the Turks on the 26th October. 
As they went on, the single Cossack sentry always 
posted on the hill nearest the middle of the plains 
was joined by a detachment of about a hundred and 
fiffcy Bussian lancers. These retired in good order, 
by alternate sections, as the French skirmishers 
ascended the slope, one section halting as the others 
went back, and then retiring in its turn while an^ 
other faced about. The troop of French cavalry 
supporting the skirmishers, arriving at the summit, 
charged the section of lancers showing front, and 
drove it back upon the others ; and the French 
supports appearing, the Russians retired in good order 
down the defile, across the bridge of the Tchemaya, 
and into the village on the other bank, leaving about 
a dozen troopers unhorsed or prisoners. A French 
officer received a wound from a lance in this affair, 
of which he died the next day. The whole of the 
French then advanced towards the river, and followed 
the bank on their own side till opposite the village, 
into which they threw some shells, setting fire to 
some of the houses, and dislodging the cavalry, which 
retired, covered by eight guns that the enemy with- 
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drew from a field-work on the left bank when the 
French advanced. In the mean time, Sir Colin 
Campbell had ordered the 42d to move out of the 
intrenched hills to the right of Kadukoi, along the 
face of the mountain to ELamara, of which village 
they obtained possession without any opposition. 
Then the French, holding the defile near the bridge, 
detached two battalions up a mountain path to their 
right rear to a village in the hills beyond Eiunara, 
where they knew three himdred Cossacks to be posted, 
and whom they nearly succeeded in surprising, the 
Cossacks having barely time to escape before the 
French entered the village : the latter, having de- 
stroyed the enemy's huts, and burnt a quantity of 
forage, rejoined the main body, driving off with them 
some cattle and sheep ; and the whole of the recon- 
noitring force, having accomplished their object, 
which was limited to asoertaiiiing the enem/B actual 
force and position, returned to the heights. 

So ended the year 1854 — to nine-tenths of the 
army beyond measure the most eventful of their 
lives, and which, in retrospect, wore the air of 
romance. There were unfolded the departure with 
tearful Mends on the one side, glorious uncertainty 
on the other — ^the scenes of the Turkish capital — the 
pestilence-haimted camps of Bulgaria^ whose dreary 
sites are marked by so many of our comrades' 
graves — ^the march across the green sunny plains of 
the Crimea— our first passage of arms at the Alma — 
the sight of the prize we aimed at — ^the bright new- 
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looking city, with ite background of blue water-the 
bombardment — ^the minor actions of the 25th and 
26th October — and the gloomy struggle of Inker- 
mann, leaving us undisturbed possessors of the 
barren plains, where we had now spent three long 
months^ feeling winter's grasp tightening day by 
day. Yet that grasp, even-handed to both parties, 
was not altogether unfriendly to us. Fine weather 
and good roads would have brought upon us legions 
of enemies ; day after day we must have renewed, for 
our bare footing, a struggle against odds sufficient to 
render it ever doubtful. 

But now, while the accessions to the Bussian force 
must, of necessity, be few and scanty, England and 
France were, to us, prodigal of aid. Our numbers 
had been inadequate to the task before us, but rein- 
forcements had come, and more were on their way. 
We had been thinly clad, but comfortable garments 
were at hand. The state of the roads rendered the 
necessary transport of stores a work of extreme 
difficulty, but a railway had arrived, with men to lay 
it. Tents had for long almost ceased to be a shelter 
against the wind and driving rain — ^but now, wooden 
houses for the army, proposed, as it seemed to us, 
only the other day, and but half believed in, were 
actually in the harbour, and, when put together on 
the heights, would at once place the troops in com- 
parative comfort, and check the progress of disease. 
Austria was said to have at length joined us in 
earnest, though the terms of the treaty concluded 
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with her were as yet unannoimced. Best of all, we 
felt how we were thought of and cared for at home, 
and knew that, for ns tattered, bedraggled mortals, 
shivering on these muddy plains, a regard more 
anxious, deep, and generous than is often shown, 
except by the truest and warmest of friends, now 
fonned the one absorbing impulse of the nation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



dBCUMSPECTiyE. 

During the lull in the operations, a glance at our 
present situation, and the successive stages which 
led to it, may not be out of place. We find our- 
selves, aft^r two great battles and some minor actions, 
in possession of a position which, itself of great 
natural strength, has been so fortified as to be almost 
impregnable, if held by aa army sufficiently strong 
to occupy it throughout its extent. The AJHed works 
are pushed dose to those protecting the town, and 
reinforcements reach us constantly ; while the gar- 
rison of Sebastopol and the Russian army outside 
must be suffering gi^t privations, and their expendi- 
ture of men and material cannot be replaced. So 
far the advantage would seem to be with us. 

But the sufferings of our troops, exposed to the 
rigour of winter, without clothing or shelter sufficient 
to resist it, had, when published from a hundred 
sources, excited universal sympathy. As soon as 
the change of temperature checked the ravages of 

cholera, the wet set in, bringing a new train of 

I 
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diseases. Horrible cramps resembling those of the 

epidemic, but accompanied by different symptoms 

and excited by other causes, seized numbers of those 

exposed, sometimes for nights in succession, to the 

duty of guarding the trenches. In their ragged 

garments, and with feet almost bare, they paced the 

wet mud, or, wrapt in a single blanket, lay in holes 

which they dug in the reverse of the batteries and 

lines, shivering the live-long night. When relieved, 

they crept back, rigid with cold, to the bleak shelter 

of the tents. On the troops newly arrived from 

England these unaccustomed hardships fell with 

double severity, and they died in appalling numbers, 

while the endurance of those seasoned by the previous 

campaign was now tried to the uttermost. In the 

months of December and January the sick in the 

English camp alone varied from 2000 to 3000 ; and 

including those at Balaklava and Scutari, or invalided 

to England, the sick returns showed the astounding 

number of 14,000 men ineffective in the British 
army. 

The force thus weakened was by no means replen- 
ished by the reinforcements which arrived from 
England and the Mediterranean garrisons, and, in 
consequence, the duties of those who remained effec- 
tive were increased in severity. The trenches must 
be held at any price, and the same guards some- 
times manned them for three successive nights. 

To feed the army it was necessary to bring pro- 
visions daily from Balaklava ; the labour of the siege 
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had been sach that up to the end of December our 
means of transport had never permitted us to 
accumulate one day's provisions in advance. Day 
after day accordingly saw men and horses, enfeebled 
by hardship, traversing the roads, clogged by mire 
and snow, to and from Balaklava. Strings of 
^Idie. n^U be met oarrying piece, of r.w% 
and often these provision-carriers, until late in the 
afternoon, did not break their fast. The cavalry 
brought up their forage on their horses, the artillery 
theirs on stript ammunition-waggons and Flanders 
waggons. A horse carried a truss of hay weighing 
from 180 lb. to 200 lb., or a sack of com — ^a waggon 
took five or six trusses, and required ten horses to 
draw it thus loaded ; and these, starting from the 
camp soon after daylight, seldom returned till late 
in the afternoon. Bows of waggons and of cavalry 
horses waited (men and animals up to their knees in 
mud) tiU their turn for loading came — ^the rule being 
that only one boat-load of forage should be disem- 
barked at a time, as very few commissariat clerks 
could be spared to superintend the issue. It occa- 
sionally happened that the men of some of the 
divisions were for a day, sometimes two, without the 
ration of meat and rum, having only biscuit and 
unroasted coffee; while half allowance was by no 
means uncommon. Now, if the reader will visit, in 
the coldest days of English winter, the poorest family 
in his neighbourhood, whose food is just sufficient 
to sustain existence ; who, never getting coals except 
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in charity, search the neighbouring commons and 
hedges for furze and sticks wherewith to cook their 
meagre meals; who lie down hungry and cold at 
night on a miserable pallet, to shiver tUl cheerless 
morning, — ^and will then remember that to all these 
privations were added want of shelter from drenching 
rain, and sleet, and frost, he will be able to realise 
the condition of the troops in front of Sebastopol 
after the end of October. 

These facts, once known in England, excited 
sympathy entirely unbounded, and, with the supplies 
sent to our relief, the public poured forth indig- 
nant questions as to how our straits had arisen. 
Why had the expedition been delayed till so late in 
the season] When so long delayed, why was it 
attempted ? Why had provision not been made for 
a winter campaign ? Why was our force not more 
commensurate with the difficulty of the proposed 
achievement ? 

It is evident that so long as Silistria was likely 
to fall — ^that is, till July — the most important object 
was to check the progress of the hitherto successful 
invader towards the Turkish capital. Soon after the 
Eussians had retired across the Danube, and before 
the preparations necessary for assuming the offensive 
in this new aspect of affairs could possibly be com- 
pleted, the cholera broke out. 

But the English public, through the press, were 
clamorous for immediate action. Taunts on the in- 
activity of the forces, pictures of the success which 
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awaited bold and sudden measures, invidious com- 
parisons between such generals as were supposed to 
be in favour of delay and those eager for enterprise, 
depreciating estimates of the enemy's resources, and 
exaggerated statements of our own, — these formed 
the staple of the articles of the public journals, and 
to these were added frequent false reports that the 
enterprise so insisted on was abeady commenced. 
Seldom has the British public been more clamorous 
for any one thing than for the expedition to the 
Crimea. 

Thus urged, the Allied army, enfeebled by sickness 
which continued to pursue it, completed in all haste 
the most necessary preparations, and sailed to invade 
a country concerning which, for all purposes of war, 
a remarkable degree of ignorance prevailed. Tra- 
veUera who had hastily traversed these regions sud- 
denly found the notes and observations made for 
their own amusement or profit become information 
of the first importance. A reconnaissance of the 
coast had enabled us to select a suitable spot for the 
landing, but had left us as completely in the dark as 
to the obstacles interposed between us and our object 
as were Jason and his companions when they saUed 
in search of the Golden Fleece. The maps showed 
us three rivers between the point selected for landing 
and the city aimed at, any or all of which might be 
strongly guarded ; the nimibers and resources of the 
defenders of the soil could be only guessed at ; and 
the city was surrounded by fortifications, of the 
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nature and strength of which no certain intelligence 
existed. 

Landing unopposed, we overthrew the enemy at 
the Alma, when such a shout of triumph arose in 
France and England that the mere reverberations were 
mistaken for fresh paeans of victory, and on the 1 8th 
of October the men in front of Sebastopol read what 
seemed to them the bitter mockery of its reported 
falL It is not easy to suppose that the confident 
anticipations, thus rife at home, of the speedy accom- 
plishment of the enterprise, should have been without 
effect on the efforts made to provide for the contin- 
gency of a protracted siege. Nevertheless, before 
the middle of November, a supply of warm cloth- 
ing arrived, which unfortunately was lost with 
the steamer Prince. Other supplies following were 
landed and distributed as soon as possible to the 
troops, the greater part of whom, however, remained 
without drawers, flannel shirts, or new clothes till 
January, when these articles began to arrive in a 
profusion quite beyond our means of transport, 
which, at first inadequate to the wants of the army, 
had diminished every day. 

Offering aie forgoing remarks a, m «,me deg«, 
explanatory of why the enterprise had been delayed, 
why it had taken place, and why better provision 
was not made for a winter campaign, I now come 
to the other question, as to the inadequacy of the 
expedition to accomplish its ends. 

Experience daily strengthened the conviction that 
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the radical deficiency to be lamented in the British 
army was in the means of transport. It was in vain 
that supplies were landed at Balaklava, while no 
medium of conveyance existed from thence to the 
already over-taxed troops in camp. The baggage 
animals originally left behind at Varna had been ' 
brought to Balaklava^ but the losses among them 
were so numerous and constant, that sufficient horses, 
ponies, and mules did not remain to bring up the 

Thus it happened that we had the mortification of 
seeing ships lying in the harbour at Balaklava^ con^ 
taining clothing to warm and huts to shelter the 
suffering troops^ yet of no more avail, for want of 
means to transport them, than if they had been a 
thousand miles off. It is an old complaint that 
British troops in the field, in Europe, have been 
always deficient in means of transport, and never 
was the fault more apparent, or more severely felt, 
than in the campaign in the Crimea. Light capa- 
cious carriages, drawn by strong, well-fed animals, 
and driven by persons in whom there was no neces- 
sity for demanding the same physical requisites as in 
soldiers^ would have been invaluable. The troops 
would have been regularly supplied, dothed, and 
housed, and a great number set free to lighten the 
military labours of the siege ; guns would have re- 
placed those disabled in the batteries^ and ammuni- 
tion would have been accumulated in suf&cient 
quantity for a sustained attack. 
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The efforte made to supply the constant drain of 
the English army left Gibraltar, Malta^ Corfu, and 
the British Isles denuded of troops. As efficient 
soldiers cannot be raised at short notice, it seems 
that the want of men now felt was altogether owing 
to the small number of troops which the national 
jealousy of a military force allowed to be kept on a 
peace establishment. The army in all its branches 
of cavalry, infantry, artillery, and medical staff, being 
systematically kept down to the very lowest point 
consistent with affording the appearance of garrisons 
to our colonies and fortified places at home and 
abroad, while baggage and hospital trains are abso- 
lutely unknown, must of course be always found 
insufficient, and its arrangements defective, in a first 
campaign against a powerful enemy. Doubtless, to 
the British people, proud of the achievements, and 
deeply moved by the privations of their army, it 
appeared impossible that they were themselves the 
authors of the disasters they deplored. Yet how 
long is it since oracles who proclaimed the impos- 
sibility of future European wars, and denounced our 
army as a useless and expensive encumbrance, com- 
manded attention and applause 1 How long is it 
since the officers now held up to the world as heroes 
were considered fair targets for daily slanders and 
abuse, while the public looked on, applauding and 
amused ? And when did any minister, charged with 
the office of seeing that the nation got present sub- 
stantial returns for its expenditure, venture to pro- 
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pose an augmentation of the forces now proved to be 
inadequate in all except what the public cannot 
bestow, to maintain those interests which have so long 
engrossed the energies of our thriving people 1 

The naval portion of our armament was splendid. 
Our ships of war, our fleets of powerful steamers and 
huge transports, commanded the admiration and 
respect of the French. No signs of national frugality 
or shortcoming were visible there. But a very cur- 
sory glance at the condition of our military force, 
when the war began, will show its utter inadequacy 
to our rank and pretensions in the scale of nations. 
In aU our garrisons at home and abroad the troops 
were barely sufficient to supply the necessary guards. 
At Gibraltar we had 800 gims, and 500 artillerymen 
to work them. At Chobham we thought we had 
done great things when we assembled 10,000 men to 
play at soldiers, while foreign potentates laughed in 
their sleeves at the display. Our cavalry force was 
absolutely ridiculous in its weakness, fitter numeri- 
cally for some petty principaUty than for a mighty 
monarchy. Begiments appeared in Turkey, admir- 
ably equipped, but inferior in numbers to a respect- 
able squadron. The artillery, that complex arm, 
involving duties so various, and which demand so 
much time in acquiring, has been always kept at a 
strength below its due proportion in an army such 
as is now in the field. Batteries at Woolwich for 
years consisted of four guns and four waggons, each 
drawn by four horses, with gunners and drivers in 
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proportion ; whereas, in the field, each battery has 
six irons, drawn each by eight horses, and seventeen 
w^ of ™rious lid^^^u^on, *o« ^i 
forge waggons, with three times the number of horses 
considered necessary on the peace footing. The 
horses, both of artillery and cavalry, always accus- 
tomed to be separated by stalls, at the beginning of 
the campaign perpetually kicked each other as they 
stood at their picket-ropes, and numbers of them 
were thus crippled for weeks, and some permanently 
injured* The train of carriages with the supply of 

at Woolwich when the war broke out, and the 
vehicles were constructed in such a fashion that the 
animals of the country we were employed in oould 
not draw them, and they were left useless at Varna ; 
which could not have happened had our field equip- 
ments been systematically kept as efficient as those of 
Continental armies. And, in mentioning Continental 
armies, I do not mean to draw any comparison un- 
favourable to our own troops and our own system, 
so far as they go. We have little to learn in war 
from any nation, and the superiority in the internal 
management of the French amy is principaUy due, 
in my judgment, wherever it really exists, to the 
ample suppHes of men and material which, main- 
tained and practised in time of peace, respond with 
ease and efficiency to the requirements of war. 

Probably all this will now be remedied. Soldiers 
will be enlisted, transport procured, surgeons commis- 
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sioned, and the glory of England maintained in a 
fashion worthy of her unrivalled resources — ^and then 
will come peace. And with peace will return our 
habit of considering that alone valuable, the value of 
which can be measured by the commercial standard : 
the .rmy ^ Arivel to a skeleton-ite member, 
will be again the object of jealousy and taunts — 
until, in a new war, we shall again learn our defi^ 
ciencies from our misfortunes. In our first cam- 
paigns, our victories will remain unimproved for 
want of cavalry ; our supplies of all kinds will fail 
for want of transport ; and our troops, suddenly 
transformed from popinjays to heroes, will be called 
on to make good with blood and sweat the parsimony 
of the repentant nation. 

Lastly, to consider what course of action, having 
for its object the capture of Sebastopol, would have 
been preferable to that we had adopted, or rather, 
into which we had been urged. 

K, landing in July, we had been conducted by the 
same sequence of events to our present position, 
where should we have been in September 1 The 
garrison would stiU have fortified the south side as 
fast as we could erect batteries to assail it. Our rein- 
forcements could arrive no more quickly in summer 
than in winter — ^the command of the sea made the 
seasons equally available to us. But with the enemy 
the case was difierent. Myriads of troops, marching 
from the interior, would have thronged the roads of 
the Crimea. Supplies, not merely sufficient for the 
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present, but for any future emergency, would have 
been accumulated in Sebastopol, and the neighbour- 
ing towns. The garrison, secure of help, would have 
been encouraged to double eflForts; and when that 
help arrived, it would have been so effectual as, even- 
tually, no matter how gallant and desperate our re- 
sistance, to penetrate by force of numbers our posi- 
tion, and drive us into the sea. 

If the enterprise had been delayed tiU the spring 
of 1855, it is quite possible that our landing would 
have been no longer unopposed or cheaply effected. 
The Bussians, alive to the danger, would have in- 
trenched their coast line, reinforced the garrison, and 
augmented their forces in the Crimea. It may be 
said that we, too, would have been better prepared to 
sustain the enterprise. It might have been so— but, 
to learn wisdom or precaution in the conduct of a 
war, from anything but disaster, would have been 
contrary to our national custom. It is more likely 
that the army, inactive for a year in Turkey, would 
have been the fertile theme of leading articles, sar- 
castic, indignant, or abusive ; that public zeal, ex- 
hausting itself in invective, would have left us little 
better provided for the enterprise in 1855 than in 
1854 ; and that, if not baffled by the obstacles inter- 
posed by the forewarned enemy, our successes would 
have been purchased at a cost of life still greater 
than that we deplore. Therefore it seemed to some 
that, though our losses and sufferings had been great, 
we had not paid too dearly for our foot-hold on the 
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enemy's soil, if the capture of Sebastopol should pro- 
duce effects permanently crippling to Russian power. 
Those losses and those sufferings were due to the 
time-honoured policy of our nation. Our troops 
were paying the drawback on the pride of being 
Englishmen. They were brave and indomitable, 
therefore victorious ; but few, and ill provided for 
war, therefore sorely distressed. But the nation was 
aroused, and relief was, it was trusted, at hand. A 
little more endurance, a little more misery borne 
with cheerfulness, and we should see the prize in our 
grasp, — ^while the Czar, impotent to succour, would 
witness, with fruitless rage, the fall of the illustrious 
city. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE HOSPITALS ON THE B06PH0RUS. 

The sick forming so large a portion of the army, as 
stated in the last chapter, it becomes a matter of 
interest to see how they were disposed of. 

A soldier seized with illness generally lay a short 
time in the hospital tents, large and lofty marquees, 
round the sides of which the patients were ranged on 
wooden stretchers ; while sick officers remained in 
their own tents, which were in nowise superior, except 
in privacy, to those tenanted by the men. Nothing 
could well be more desolate than the interior of the 
tent of an officer who had landed with the army, and 
whose baggage might be on board a transport not 
yet arrived in Balaklava. A pallet of cloaks and 
blankets in one comer — ^a couple of bullock trunks 
or portmanteaus serving as tables on which to arrange 
the tin platter and cup which constituted a Crimean 
service of plate — or two huge bags of Russian leather, 
purchased in the bazaar of Constantinople, as more 
portable and more easily packed than trunks, — ^these 
formed the only spots of furniture on the grassy or 
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mud-spread floor. Those officers who joined subse- 
quently from England were better provided, bringing 
portable beds and chairs, and other conveniences of 
camp life, as well as plenty of warm clothing. The 
men of the companies of artillery which arrived from 
England in December had strong serviceable long 
boots^ and warm great-coats and under-clothing, 
which rendered them the envy of their half-clad 
comrades. 

But the generality of tents, both of officers and 
men, were very comfortless, and afforded little chance 
of recovery to the sick, who were therefore sent, the 
slighter cases to Balaklava^ where they were placed 
under roofs or on shipboard — the more serious to the 
great hospitals at Scutari, where they remained till 
either fit to return to the camp, or invalided to 
England. The ambulance waggons^ long omnibus- 
shaped vehicles, containing brackets on which those 
unable to sit up could be laid, stretchers and all, as 
on shelves, and seats dos-d-dos with supports for the 
arms and feet, the whole eased by high springs, were 
much more comfortable and better adapted for inva- 
lids than the French ambulance mules, with a seat 
for a man on each side, but were far too few to 
accommodate the host of sufferers daily requiring 
removal. Most of them were, accordingly, sent down 
mounted on cavalry horses (another heavy, though 
most necessary, tax on our feeble means of transport,) 
and few sights can be imagined more melancholy 
than that of a troop of cadaverous, feeble, suffering 
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beings, wrapt up in their blankets, swaying to and 
fro on the saddle, or crouching on the necks of the 
horses which bore them slowly towards the longed- 
for haven, where they might hope for some remission 
of their misery. Too often it happened that, on 
reaching the beach, no sufficient measures had been 
taken for conveying them on board, or accommodat- 
ing them in the ships. Many died before being laid 
toa,e boats, and L>y mo« on Aeir r^ to 
Scutari ; while a voyage across the stormy Euxine 
must, to a great number, have been more terrible 
torture than all they had previously undergone. 

In the middle of January I was despatched to 
Constantinople in the Sphinx, a war-steamer, to send 
up a number of transport animals, equipped with 
waggons, clothing, and drivers, for the service of the 
army. Riding down to Kamiesch in a thick blinding 
snow-storm, through which the track was hardly dis- 
cernible, I embarked; the ship started at once, as 
she waited only for the despatches which I had charge 
of, to deliver to the Queen^s messenger at Constanti- 
nople ; and, after a stormy passage with a head wind, 
we reached the mouth of the Bosphorus in thirty 
hours. The next morning saw us anchored off the 
Tophana. 

I had last seen the city and the bauks of the sea- 
river clad in all the warmth and brilliancy of sum- 
mer. The white walls would then have been too 
dazzling in the hot sunlight, but for the lavish relief 
of trees, whose cool foliage or gay blossoms every- 
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where spotted the glare : while the light blue water, 
imtippled as a lake, was so transparent that the 
caiques hung as if balanced in air on their own reflec- 
tions, " floating, a double light, in air and wave." On 
each side jutted, farther and farther off; and stiU 
becoming more fairy-like in their indistinctness, the 
green and flowery banks of the Bosphoms, till a low 
line, purpled by distance, closed the view ; and 
everywhere the white birds, the white sails, or the 
white tunics of the boatmen, specked brightly the 
blue or the green. 

Going on deck on a bitter cold morning (the 1 5th 
of January), I saw close before me the city, dream- 
like as ever, but of a character altogether changed. 
Every dome and roof was covered with snow, the 
grey shadows melting into the grey background of 
^ An icy purity L token Z place 7 the bril- 
liant glow, — ^the minaret points sparkled with a cold 
glitter, the mosques rose like huge twelfth-cakes, 
frosted and fretted, above the snow-clad roofs, and 
the buildings on the Stamboul side of the Golden 
Horn looked faint and sketchy against the sky. 
Keen squaUs whistled down the Bosphorus, casting 
shadows like stains on the slaty water, and making 
the caiques reel and dance, while the whitened waves 
marked the hasty footsteps of the blast. Upward 
and downward cold shores stretched whitely and 
mistily out between the dull sky and dark water, the 
black stripes of cypresses giving solidity to the else 
vapoury landscape. The boatmen had exchanged 

E 
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their white tunics for warm brown jackets, and had 
wound shawls round their skull-caps ; the caiques, 
faded and dim in colour, seemed to think it no longer 
worth while to look at themselves in the water, and 
floated shadowless. 

Going on shore, the change from poetry to prose 
was sudden as ever. Constantinople is like the well- 
painted drop-scene of a theatre. Beautiful and im- 
posing at the right distance, a closer view reveals the 
coarse texture of the canvass, and the rudeness of the 
daubing which has produced so excellent an effect. 
The sun, struggling forth at noonday, sent the dis- 
solving snow in flood from the spouts of the houses, 
which, mingling with that already blackened by the 
tread of the passing throng, poured down the steeper 
streets and settled in pools along the level ones ; and 
every projecting stone that offered a friendly means 
of transit was disputed by elbowing Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, and English and French soldiers 
and sailors. These latter had become somewhat 
noisy and troublesome in their visits ashore, and 
some frays had ensued, in which lives were lost, be- 
tween them and the inhabitants. I saw a drunken 
English merchant seaman persist in an attempt to 
fight a French officer, because the latter had declined 
to join him in singing « Ciheer, boys, cheer." The 
Frenchman showed much dignified good-nature, and 
the rascal was dragged away by his comrades. The 
same day I saw a French soldier, very drunk, hold- 
ing in his left hand a drawn sword, which he flour- 
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ished in the faces of the passengers, proclaiming voci- 
ferously his devoted friendship for the English and 
his disapprobation of the Russians. This respect- 
able ally also was disarmed and quieted by his com- 
rades. 

The hotels were filled, for the most part, with mili- 
tary men, some come down sick from the Crimea, 
some arriving from England and France on their 
way to the war, some amateurs of the English or 
Anglo-Indian army desirous of seeing the nature of 
the service which aflForded a theme of interest for all 
Europe. The conversation at the table cPhdte con- 
sisted entirely of criticisms on the conduct of the 
war, anecdotes from the camp, and debates on the 
chances of peace ; and, occasionally, some of us had 
the advantage of hearing portions of the actions we 
had been engaged in, or the manoeuvres we had wit- 
nessed, placed in an entirely novel light, by critics 
who had been distant some thousand miles &om the 
scene of action. 

The Golden Horn contained almost a fleet of French 
and English men-of-war undergoing repair, and was 
thronged with transports lying off the arsenal, or 
between the bridges which connect Pera with Stam- 
boul. Whenever a ship moved out, a portion of the 
bridge was swung back to leave the passage open, 
and the tide of passengers pressing across suddenly 
found a yawning gulf between them and their goal 
The operation of opening and reclosing the bridge 
being conducted with all the deliberation which 
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characterises Turkish proceedings, the throng of pas- 
sengers on foot, on horseback, and in carriages, some- 
times increased till it filled the bridge and threatened 
to overflow into the space between, where caiques 
were hovering to convey across the more impatient. 
The bridge itself, flooded in the level portion with 
some inches of water, and having holes broken through 
at the sides in many places, through which the unwary 
might well slip, reminded me of that which Mirza 
saw in his vision in Addison's tale. 

The first day I tried to cross the strait to Scutari, 
it blew so hard that the caique was obliged to put 
back ; but on the following day the water was com- 
paratively calm. The barrack occupied by the English 
in the spring-^ large, quadrangukr, white building, 
with a tower at each comer, standing on the edge of 
the bank — ^was now the principal English hospital. 
A boat was alongside the wooden pier, with sick and 
wounded men just landing from a ship, the Shooting 
Star, which had been detained by some accident from 
rough weather in the Black Sea for a great many 
days. These men, laid on stretchers, each borne by 
four Turks, were carried up the steep hill to the 
hospital, moaning as they went, and received within 
the portal where rest and comfort awaited them. 

There are several storeys in this huge building ; 
and on the inside, looking into the square, a corridor 
opening from the rooms, paved with stone, and four 
or five yards wide, goes quite round the whole extent. 
All the corridors, as well as the rooms^ were filled 
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with patients, and the visitor walked between a double 
row of beds. At the points where the stairs con- 
nected the different flights, wooden partitions were 
erected to repel the cutting draughts, and stoves 
kept the temperature pleasant; and thus the corri- 
dors were as habitable as the wards. 

There was one room in which I took peculiar 
interest — ^for, having my leg broken in June by the 
kick of a horse, I lay there, fixed to one particular 
spot, for six long weeks before I rejoined the army at 
Varna — and this was the first I visited. It was 
occupied by three officers, aU strangers to me, and I 
therefore took but a hasty glance — ^but that included 
each well-remembered crack and crevice in the wall 
and nail in the wood-work, and the large cupboard- 
door which, laid on two arm-chests to raise me to the 
level of the window, had, with a mattress on it, 
served me as a bed. On the level of that window, 
just opposite, at a hundred yards' distance, rose a tall 
white minaret, with a low arch opening into its 
balcony, from which I had seen the muezzin emerge 
at regular intervals each day to call aloud to the 
faithful, till I was intimately acquainted with his 
appearance and the inflections of his voice, in the 
sweet, sad tones of which he used, after nightfall, to 
chant a monotonous prayer. While I had lain there, 
the army was in Bulgaria, preparing, as was supposed, 
for an active campaign on the Danube, and each 
friend who bade me good-by expressed by looks, if not 
by words, that he thought me shut out from all chance 
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of participating in the adventurous future opening for 
him. Some of those who went forth so buoyantly 
are now laid for ever beneath the soil of the Crimea, 
in spots where the hopes of others, as well as their 
own, are buried. Many such recollections arose during 
that hasty glance round the well-known chamber. 
These revisitings of a marked spot sometimes round 
off and include a phase of existence. I had seen 
much of stirring life since I quitted that room on 
crutches. 

Entering; any of the corridors or wards, the same 
Bcene prei Jil^df. The ocoupante of some of the 
beds sat strongly up, eating heartily their soup and 
meat; others, emaciated to skeletons, more like 
corpses than living beings, except for the large, 
hollow, anxious eyes, lay back on their pillows, or 
tried with difficulty to swallow the spoonfuls of arrow- 
root or sago offered to them by the attendants. There 
seemed no doubtful class — aU were broadly marked 
either for life or death. The patients appeared com- 
fortable — ^had good beds and plenty of bed-clothes — 
and the temperature of the chambers was, as before 
said, regulated to a very pleasant warmth. At some 
beds, a woman, the wife of the patient, sat chatting 
with him ; beside others stood the somewhat ghostly 
appearance of a Catholic sister of charity, upright, 
rigid, veiled, and draped in black ; — ^the veil projecting 
far beyond her face, threw it, as well as the white 
linen folded across her bosom, into deep shadow. The 
thinness of some of the forms propped up against 
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their piUows, their chests exposed by the open shirts, 
was absolutely frightful ; the bony hands wandered 
vaguely about the hair and sunken temples, and the 
eyes were fixed on vacancy. Some lay aJready in the 
shadow of death, their eyes reverted, showing only 
the whites beneath the drooping lids ; and others had 
passed this last stage, and waited only for the grave. 
At the end of a corridor in a tower were quarters 
once held by General Sir George Brown, but then 
occupied by gentler tenants. There dwelt the sister- 
hood that had come from England to tend the sick — 
the Rebeccas to the Ivanhoes of the Crimea. That 
quarter of the building threw a softening and romantic 
tinge over the rest ; — in its neighbourhood pain and 
misery seemed less forlorn. The corridor opened on 
a kitchen where some good sisters were preparing 
soup, sago and wine, and other comforting compounds. 
Doorways opening from the kitchen were screened by 
long folds of black cloth or tapestry, behind which 
dwelt the lady sisters ; and high up the waU of the 
kitchen were windows, across which flitted nun-like 
forms, heard presently to descend the stair to our 
level. It was while one of two or three who accom- 
panied me, a man of sedate and respectable aspect, 
such as might without presumption engage the atten- 
tion of a sister of charity, extracted from a motherly 
benevolent lady some statistical details of the sister- 
hood, that the chief of them herself, Miss Nightingale, 
lifting the piece of tapestry before her door for a 
parting visitor, stood for a moment revealed. During 
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that short interval the statistics of the motherly lady 
were unheeded — we steadily regarded the chief as she 
bid her visitor adieu — then the tapestry fell and she 
vanished. 

There were eight Protestant ladies, and a rather 
larger number of Catholic sisters : in all, with their 
attendants who officiated as nurses, there were about 
forty in the sisterhood. 

In the great kitchen, close by their quarter, rice- 
pudding, manufactured on a grand scale, was trans- 
ferred, smoking, by an enormous ladle to the destined 
platters ; beef-tea and mutton-broth were being cooked 
in huge caldrons^ such as the witches danced around ; 
and flocks of poultry were simmering into boiled 
fowls or chicken-broth. 

There were three English hospitals besides this. 
One at a little distance, a large red-brick building, 
was originally built and used for the purpose by the 
Turks : it was the most comfortable and best suited to 
its object of all. Another is known as the Kiosk, or 
Palace Hospital ; and the third was at Coolali, a place 
some miles up the Bosphorus, on the Scutari side, 
where there is a large barrack which was occupied by 
the English cavalry and artillery before the army left 
for Varna. All these buildings were clean, cheerful, 
airy, and comfortable. They contained in all, at the 
time of my first visit, 4700 sick, increased to 5000 at 
the end of January; and from first to last 10,000 men 
had passed through, — some back to the Crimea, where 
in many cases they had relapsed into sickness and 
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died — some to England — and some to their final 
resting-place. 

On the edge of the bank of the Sea of Marmora, a 
few hundred yards to the left of the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, is a level space of greensward, used by the 
English, from the time of their arrival in Turkey, as 
a burying-ground. The placid sea, the distant isles, 
the cape of Broussa on the left, and Seraglio Point on 
the right, make up a lovely view from the melancholy 
spot. At the southern extremity of the ground 
are single graves, neatly defined and turfed, where 
those who died while the army halted here in the 
spring are laid. But the press of mortality no longer 
admitted of such decent burial. To those accustomed 
to see the departed treated with reverence, and 
attended solemnly to their last habitation, there was 
something horribly repulsive in a wholesale inter- 
ment, where the dead far outnimibered those who 
stood round the grave. A pit, about ten feet deep 
and fourteen square, received every afternoon those 
who had died during the last twenty-four hours. A 
rickety araba, or country cart, drawn by two oxen, 
was the hearse which conveyed them from the neigh- 
bouring hospital to the place of sepulture. In the 
yard of the hospital is a small dismal house, without 
windows ; for its tenants no longer needed the light. 
Thither those who have died in this and the neigh- 
bouring hospitals were brought on stretchers, and 
packed like sacks in a granary tiU the araba came for 
them. Sewed, each in a blanket, with sufficient 
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tightness to leave a caricature, mummy-like resem- 
blance of humanity, a score of bodies were laid on the 
vehicle, and travelled slowly, dangling and jostling as 
they went, to the mouth of the yawning pit, where 
the party who dng it aw«ted the eondng ofL c«t 
There was no time for ceremony ; each poor corpse was 
hastily lifted oS^ and, doubled up limply in cases of 
recent death, or stiff and stake-like where it had been 
longer cold, was handed down, nameless, unknown, 
and void of all the dignity of death, to its appointed 
station in the crowd. One row laid, the next covered 
it, and the feet of those who deposited them neces- 
sarily trampled on the forms below, leaving muddy 
foot-prints on the blanket-shrouds. Sixty-one (about 
the daily average number at the time) were buried 
together on the day I visited the spot. Noticing one 
corpse in which the lower part of the outline seemed 
unusually thin, I remarked to the corporal in charge 
that the deceased must have been long ill, to be so 
wasted ; but he pointed out to me that one limb had 
been amputated. A clergyman waited till all were 
deposited to read the funeral service ; close by, an- 
other pit was being dug for the requirements of next 
day, and we had seen in the hospital many of those 
immistakably destined to fill it. Altogether the scene 
reminded one of Defoe's account of the burials about 
London in the time of the Great Plague. 

I have mentioned elsewhere the trenches dug on a 
battle-field to contain rows of dead. But there they 
lie like soldiers, with an awe and glory on their blood- 
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Stained uniforms and upturned faces, which no pall 
nor coffin could bestow. In the pits of Scutari, Death 
was deprived of his sanctity, majesty, and mystery, 
and retained only those elements which constitute the 
grotesque. 

Officers were buried singly in graves close to the 
edge of the bank, where cross-headed slips of wood, like 
those which mark the plants in' a greenhouse, and not 
much larger, were labelled, sometimes with the name 
of the occupant below, sometimes less specifically — ^as 
« A Woman,'' " A Russian Officer.'' 

Wishing to see the French hospital in Pera^ I ap- 
plied to M. L^vy, the Inspector-General, who very 
kindly gave me a note to M. Morgue, the principal 
medical officer, in which he prayed him to receive 
some other Englishmen and myself " avec la cour- 
toisie que meritent si bien nos dignes allies." 

The building, standing on a high point of ground 
above the new palace of the Sultan, and conspicuous 
from the Bosphorus^ was originally intended as a 
school of medicine. It is very large, newer and 
fresher, and the wards and apartments loftier than 
those of our hospitals. At the door was a covered 
cart, with a cross in front, filled with coffins, and 
drawn by oxen. In the first room we entered, besides 
some French officers, there were a Russian captain 
and two subalterns, wounded at Inkermann, playing 
at some game like draughts. In the next room, a 
very spacious one, with a painted ceiling, and windows 
opeiidng to the floor, looking on the Bosphorus, were 
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five or six French officers, apparently very comfort- 
able. The corridors, like those of our hospitals, were 
filled with patients ; in the wards, the beds on each 
side were raised on a platform above the floor : there 
was a very thick paUlasse under each man ; across 
the rail at the head of the bed was a shelf with his 
medicine-bottles ; and on a card at the foot was a de- 
scription of his case. The surgeon who accompanied 
us round pointed out a remarkable case, that of a man 
who had received a buUet in the head, which entering 
on one side had gone out near the opposite ear, pass- 
ing close to the lobe of the brain ; he was sensible, 
apparently suffering but little pain, and would, the 
surgeon thought, Uve. Opposite him wa^ another 
with his skull fractured by a sabre-cut from a Russian 
officer ; the surgeon, removing the dressing with 
tweezers, tapped them audibly, without paining the 
man, on the bare skull-bone, which was cleft for about 
an inch, and surrounded by a gaping wound in the 
scalp. The poor fellow whined dolefully as the in- 
strument-case was unfolded ; but the surgeon reas- 
sured him, saying he was only going to move the 
dressing ; he told us afterwards, he thought it would 
be necessary to trepan him. Sisters of charity, with 
the freshest of complexions and the snowiest of caps, 
moved to and fro among the beds ; one of them was 
an Irishwoman from Meath, who had left Ireland, as 
she told us, five years before to join the sisterhood. 
One corridor was fiUed with convalescent Russians in 
their uniforms of grey or blue, surmounted, in many 
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instances, by a French cap ; they stood up respect- 
fully and grinned approval when the good doctor pa- 
tronised them by a tap on the back or a pull of the 
ear. The chief distinction between this hospital and 
ours seemed to be that here the patients were classi- 
fied according to the nature of their ailments ; one 
ward was fiUed with cases of frost-bites, another of 
wounds, another of fever,— a plan tried at first in our 
hospitals, but broken in upon by the throng of sick 
arriving. It is probable that the worst cases are kept 
apart in the French hospitals, as none of the men we 
saw seemed in extremity ; and it is certain that nos 
dtgnes aUUs like to exhibit, on all occasions, the best 
side of their management. The doctor said the deaths 
averaged seven or eight a-day out of fourteen hun- 
dred — ^about half the proportion of those in our hos- 
pitals; a variation somewhat puzzling, since there 
seems nothing in the difference of accommodation, 
care, nourishment, or treatment sufficient to account 
for it. 

Our hospitals, with their staff and orderlies, were 
under the commandant of Scutari, Brigadie]^6eneral 
Lord W. Paulet. The duties of the staff were extreme- 
ly, almost hopeleady perplexing, from the confoaion of 
the accounts of pay, necessaries, stoppages, &c., of such 
a number of men of different regiments. To the com- 
mandant, aU officers halting on their way to and from 
the Crimea reported themselves, and he applied for 
a passage for them, and abo- for the patients rejoining 
the army, or invalided to England, to the admiral. 
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who had control over all the transports and men-of- 
war. These two fonn, with the chief commissary, a 
trio supposed to work in unity — as Mrs Malaprop 
says, " like Cerberus, three gentlemen in one." It is 
most necessary they should act in concert, for many 
services to be performed here demand a combined 
exertion of the authority of the three, as absolutely as 
a bill requires the consent of the Three Estates to 
become law. 

The dealings of the commissariat were very various 
and extensive, comprising contracts for all the supplies 
of provisions, clothing, and forage for the army, be- 
sides what came from England. The constantly-vary- 
ing rate of exchange must have greatly increased the 
complication of their duties. Several large steamers 
were appropriated exclusively to the commissariat as 
cattle-ships, which, at certain points of the coast, 
embarked bullocks, already collected by their agents 
in the surrounding district, and conveyed them 
straight to Balaklava. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



EXCULPATORY. 

In the earlier chapters I have ratl^er avoided com- 
ment, confining myself to a plain narrative of the 
course of events as they flowed one into another. The 
public had been more than content with the cam- 
paign, and demanded only an intelligible and detailed 
account of the occurrences which had led to such 
pleasing results. But opinion had begun to exercise 
so large an influence on the war, that a record of its 
progress would be defective in which this new element 
should be left unrecognised. 

The dull expanse of the siege, imrelieved, after 
Inkermann, by any bright red spots of victory in the 
foreground, was kept incessantly before the eyes of 
the public in its most dismal and lurid colours. In- 
flamed by the letters from the camp, and leading 
articles, with which every newspaper teemed, descrip- 
tive of the Buflerings and losses of the army, and 
charging the authorities, militaiy and ministerial, as 
the chief sources of disaster, the nation joined in one 
indignant outcry against the Government and the 
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General. The plaudits of anticipated victory were 
changed to threats, forebodings, and despondency. 
Where a speedy triumph had been expected, there 
had been comparative failure ; where national gloiy 
was to have been cheaply obtained, there had been 
losses and misery amounting to national disaster : 
therefore there must be blame. Such was the process 
of reasoning conducting to a conclusion almost unani- 
mously assented to ; the clamour swelled daily ; — Mr 
Roebuck gave notice of his motion of inquiry into 
the conduct of the war ; — ^Lord John Russell suddenly 
quitted the Government ; and the Ministry, defeated 
on Roebuck's motion by a majority of two to one, 
went out amidst such a clamour as greets the last 
moments of a criminal on the scaffold. 

Amid the din of invective, those who read the par- 
liamentary debates and leading articles of the time, 
wiU be puzzled to detect the true ground of censure. 
They will see that the nation was dissatisfied, and 
with whom, but will have some difl&culty in knowing 
why. Everybody has been ready to indicate the 
culprits, but none to specify the crime, except in the 
general terms of neglect, ignorance, and apathy. But 
though the accusers were confessedly in want of 
specific charges, yet the causes of our failure, in those 
points where we had failed, having been divined, or 
imagined to be divined, it was easy to ask why those 
causes had been allowed to exist. 

For instance, it was known that the severest hard- 
ships of the army had arisen from the want of a com- 
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munication between Balaklava and the camp ; and it 
was asked why a road had not been made 'i It should 
have been made, it was urged, at the commencement 
of the siege, and should have been the first thing 
thought of. 

Now, at the conmiencement of the siege, and for 
six weeks afterwards, the roads were hard and good. 
Before us was a place which we hoped to take after 
a short cannonade, and, notwithstanding that all the 
men available were employed in the trenches and 
batteries, and transporting armament and material 
for the works, the delay still seemed very tedious to 
the impatient troops. The trenches, once constructed, 
must be manned ; and, thinned as the army was by 
sickness, to do this adequately absorbed aU our avail- 
able men. To make a road seven miles long was no 
light task, even if men and time could have been 
spared for it. 

After a time, it began to be seen and admitted by 
the press, that the army once landed in the Crimea, 
the events, up to the end of October, followed in a 
sequence easily accounted for, without fixing culpa- 
bility on the chief actors. It was seen that to have 
occupied the first period of the investment in mak- 
ing a road, would have called forth deservedly a 
charge of deferring the completion of the enterprise, 
in order to carry on an extensive work which might 
never be wanted. As the season wore on, the days 
between us and winter, like the Sibylline books, grew 
in value with each diminution of their number, and 

L 
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not one could be spared from the bosiness of the 
siege. The enemy were seen throwing up their de- 
fensive works, and unless we kept pace with them, 
we must expect to break ground under an over- 
whelming fire. On the other hand, to have pushed 
the enterprise to a rash termination, by assaulting 
the town without waiting for the battering-train to 
do its work, would have entailed, even with success^ 
the yet more serious charge of incurring an unneces- 
sary waste of life, when a little patience and trouble 
spent in availing ourselves of the means we pos- 
sessed, might secure a comparatively bloodless vie- 
toiy, — ^a charge which all but men of surpassing self- 
reliance would shrink fix)m the risk of. Viewed in 
retrospect, it is easy to detect our errors, and to 
point to a better course of action ; and the least 
sagacious and resolute general of the Allied army 
would, if the problem were again set before him, 
apply the lesson of experience in the alternative of a 
speedy assault or deliberate provision for wintering 
on the heights. It is a cheap sagacity, and pleasant 
to exercise, which points out the faults of the past. 
In fighting our battles o'er again, mediocrity becomes 
infallible, and doubt and difiiculty are no longer ele- 
ments of warfare. 

I^ then, it is granted that, up to the end of Octo- 
ber, things had gone as well with us as could fairly 
be expected, let us take that as the starting-point of 
imputed error. It is said that, it being then clear 
that no prospect remained of a speedy capture of 
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the place, measures should at once have been taken 
to provide against winter. A road should have been 
made, provisions stored, and huts and stables con- 
structed, — all very desirable measures, but unfortu- 
nately not practicable. As abready mentioned, the 
duty of the trenches exceeded our means, when 
guards, pickets, and the covering force were provided 
for, and our men were abeady dying of fatigue. 
Therefore, in order to begin other works, men must 
be taken from the trenches. But to guard the 
trenches insufficiently would be worse than not to 
guard them at all : it would be adding the slaughter 
of men to the loss of guns, therefore they must be 
abandoned ; and to withdraw the guns and ammu- 
nition, and dismantle the batteries, would have been 
of itself a considerable labour. But our lines once 
abandoned, the French could no longer hold theirs, 
as they would have been liable at any time to be 
taken in reverse; therefore the whole siege-works 
must have been given up, to be reconstructed at a 
more convenient season, while the Russians aug- 
mented their defences without interruption. Would 
this have suited either army or either nation 1 Or 
would it have been considered preferable to the severe 
losses we have suffered ? Besides, our attention was 
no longer confined to the siege. The army in the 
field against us was daily increasing, and had already 
attacked our position twice. 8uch were the circum- 
stances under which it is said roads ought to have 
been made, provisions stored, and the troops sheltered^ 
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The asserted superiority in the condition of the 
French army was cited as proof that we were in much 
worse state than We need be. It is by no means 
certain that our allies were much better provided 
than ourselves ; at the same time, it is difficult to 
compare with accuracy the condition of the two 
armies, because the French systematically represent 
their own affairs in the most favourable light. And 
without presuming to doubt the advantages of a free 
discussion by the public press of our military system 
and operations, yet we must admit it to be, if a weak* 
ness, yet a natural one, on the part of our allies, to 
veil their own proceedings as much as possible from 
an equally severe scrutiny. Assuming, therefore, 
that inquiries made from the French as to the pro- 
gress, reinforcements, and general state of their army, 
did not always elicit unadultered facts, we may still 
find indulgence for the motives which tinged those 
facts with a roseate hue. To hear that its army was 
disorganised, famished, and dying of disease, and to 
be held up to the world as an example of disastrous 
military policy, might, however interesting to the 
public, be somewhat obnoxious to the vanity of a 
warlike nation, proud of its achievements, and fond 
to excess of glory. 

There is no doubt that, during the early part of the 
campaign, the French suffered more from disease 
than we did. If, during the winter, the case was 
reversed, the change is easily accounted for. Large 
and constant reinforcements from France lightened 
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the labours of the siege, and left plenty of men for 
the construction of the road from Kamiesch to their 
camp. While our men, from the fewness of their 
numbers, were often two, even three, nights in suc- 
cession in the trenches, the French spent four nights 
out of five in their tents. Six days enabled them to 
communicate with Marseilles, and six or eight more 
to procure from thence any supplies which might be 
suddenly found needfuL 

It was said we ought to have insisted on the 
labours of the siege being proportioned to the strength 
of the two armies respectively. But at the com- 
mencement of the siege we rather outnumbered the 
French, who oflFered us our choice of the right of the 
attack, with Balaklava as a port, or the left, with 
EBiniesch. We chose the right, principally for the 
sake of holding Balaklava, which was altogether in 
our hands, and its harbour filled with our vessels. 
When reinforcements arrived to the French, they had 
a greater extent of trenches to occupy than we, owing 
to the nature of the ground in their front permitting 
a nearer approach to the place. The whole of the 
French troops, with the exception of Bosquet^s divi- 
sion, which was posted near the Woronzofi' road, 
encamped in rear of their own lines, where, however 
convenient for the relief of their trenches, and for 
supplies from Kamiesch, they were at a great dis- 
tance from any point of the position liable to be 
attacked. It would certainly appear to have been 
more desirable that they should have contributed a 
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larger proportion to the covering force ; and, after 
the battle of Inkermann, they sent troops of all 
arms to reinforce our first and second divisions, and 
placed a brigade of infantry in the lines of Bala- 
klava. At the beginning of February, the French, 
numbering more than 70,000, which was five times 
our effective force, took the whole of the lines and 
field-works on the hills around Inkermann, while we 
armed the batteries with guns, and furnished artil- 
lerymen to work them. Had the army been aU 
French or all English, of course every reinforcement 
would have lightened the burdens of the whole ; but, 
in the absence of any express stipulation for such a 
contingency, it was natural that the French should 
avail themselves of their superior numbers to relieve 
our men and forward our works only so fax as was 
feasible without detriment to their own. 

The commissariat of our army has received a good 
deal of censure. The only school in which its officers 
can learn any part of their duties is in our foreign 
garrisons and colonies, where their business is to 
issue pay to the troops, to make contracts for provi- 
sions, and to see that these are of good quality. This 
is obviously a somewhat slender preparation for the 
duty of supplying an army in the field ; and many 
among the juniors had not even this advantage. 
Those members of the service with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted, certainly cannot be charged either 
with indolence or incapacity. 

In offering the foregoing remarks, I by no means 
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intend to say that every possible measure was taken 
to alleviate the distresses of our troops. Better 
order might probably have been established, and the 
insufficient means at their disposal turned to better 
account. But I do intend to say, that, in the absence 
of large reserves of good troops, and an efficient 
transport corps, no sagacity or foresight could have 
obviated, to any extent, the evils which have befallen 
us. The Government may. or may not, have exerted 
itself to the utmost in carrying on the war : if it 
possessed the means of remedying the deficiencies I 
speak of, it ought to have been called to account long 
ago for neglecting to do so. But let the condemna- 
tion be on just grounds : — ^the protraction of the 
siege amid suffering and loss is, in itself, no fair 
proof of incompetence. The British people, hardest 
of taskmasters, demanding bricks where they have 
denied straw, look only to results ; and the ministry 
and the general who commence a war must always, 
unless aided by fortune to an extraordinary extent, 
incur the national displeasure at the first arduous 
undertaking of the campaign ; and it will be well for 
the country if it possesses men capable of efficiently 
replacing them. Such has been the fortune of the 
first actors on the present stage ; censure has been 
loud and general, and the difficulties encountered 
never fairly taken into account. In front, a city of 
great and daily-increasing strength, with a numerous 
garrison, and offering unusual natural obstacles to a 
regular attack — ^an army in the field threatening us 
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— our forces thinned by sickness^ and clad in worn- 
out summer uniforms^ while winter was pressing so 
close that we felt his breath on our cheeks — supplies 
daily less attainable, men and horses daily dying — 
and no retreat. What a problem to set before a 
Greneral, an Army, and a Government, trained anud 
the experiences of a forty years' peace ! The genius 
of Napoleon, combined with that of Chatham, might 
have gained lustre by a triumphant solution. It will 
be said that the conditions enumerated ought never 
to have been allowed to exist ; but I have in some 
measure anticipated the objection in a former Chap- 
ter (XV.) 

It is very natural that those who saw our gallant 
army quit England, splendidly equipped, elate, and 
eager for battle, should feel sorrow and indignation 
at the miserable end which so many of these noble 
troops have met. It is natural that, when men of 
talent have exerted all their descriptive power to set 
the sufferings of the army in the strongest possible 
light, their readers should be excited to a pitch of 
S3rmpathy even beyond that which an actual sight of 
the horrors so vividly depicted would produce. With 
advancing civilisation, human life has risen in value 
and consideration to an unprecedented extent ; our 
soldiers, no longer accounted as food for powder, are 
thought of as equal in aU respects, superior in some, 
to those citizens of ancient states who have made 
famous the names of Thermopylae, Plataea, and Mara- 
thon ; and those who would scruple to deprive the 
worst criminal of existence, cannot hear of so many 
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brave men perishing without horror. The expression 
of these feelings, under the circumstances, is natural 
and inevitable. Not so the contrast, so frequently 
drawn and so strongly dwelt on, between our army 
and that of the French, and which, coining from our- 
selves, cannot have failed to efface some of the re- 
spect which the sight of the battery at the Alma, 
where three Russians lay dead for every Englishman 
— of the charge at Balaklava, where our heavy brigade 
of cavalry met and put to flight three times their 
number of horsemen — and of the bloody resistance 
at Inkermann, so signally produced. Is it politic to 
insist so strongly on our inferiority ? — or, if politic, 
is it just 1 I have heard of letters from Paris allud- 
ing to others received from the French camp, in 
which the French army is described as being entirely 
occupied with taking care of the English. The C!on- 
tinental states, taking us at our word, begin to affect 
compassion for the military system of the nation 
which is stronger in resources now than when it 
saved Europe. Cannot necessary reforms be effected 
without such depreciatory outcry? Might not the 
comparisons I speak of be drawn with greater fair- 
ness ? Legions of fresh troops were always ready to 
cover, and more than cover, the losses of the French. 
England and France are friends — ^long may they con- 
tinue so — ^nor should any subject be hinted at which 
is likely to excite jealousy between them ; but let us 
be just to ourselves. Nothing has yet occurred to 
prove that our ancient reputation in arms is endan- 
gered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



PB0GBE8S OF THE SIEGE. 



Before leaving G)nstaiitinople, when the object of 
my misBion was accomplished, I visited again the 
hospitals at Scutari, and noticed a remarkable im^ 
provement in the appearance of the patients. For- 
merly a large proportion were evidently past reco- 
very ; but now, although the hospital was fuller than 
ever, iiie/acies Hippocratica lent its ghastliness to 
a far less number of pillows. The most appalling 
cases were those of frostbite, and I saw one dreadful 
instance where the bones of the toes stuck out white 
and naked from the black and swollen feet. 

On the 1 7th of February I sailed for the Crimea, 
and thus terminated the cheerful glimpse of civilised 
life which I had enjoyed doubly from contrast with 
the stem scenes which bordered it. From a smoky 
hut in a quagmire, to a pleasant room looking on the 
Bosphorus — ^from the Barber ofSeviUe at the opera 
of Pera, to the grim drama of the siege with the 
snowy waste for a drop-scene — the change was 
indeed "from grave to gay, from lively to severe.'' 
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The ship had been ordered to start a day before her 
time, and I had hurried down to the Golden Horn, 
followed hj a porter bearing a h\ige pie, made under 
the special- directions of my hostess, and so stufifed 
with every available bird of the air as to be a sort 
of aviary in paste. Woodcock, red-leg, pheasant, 
and the domestic fowl, nestled in harmonious and 
sweet companionship on layers of veal and ham, their 
union being cemented by truffles. It was smoking 
hot, bemTdrawn from L oven barely in time fof 
mydepJure. Plying it carefolly in'a calqu. I 
seated myself therein, and directed the boatman to 
>ow to tL, y«^ which WM hi»i^ with Bteam aa 
if about to start. On reaching the accommodation^ 
ladder my first care was for the pie, which I well 
knew would be warmly welcomed "before Sebasto- 
pol ; " aad, lifting it from the caique, I placed it on 
the step of the ladder, and was about to follow when 
the boatman let the caique fall off from the ship's 
side, and I was obliged to quit my hold of the ladder. 
The pie, left; unsupported, was too broad for the step, 
and toppled oyer. For one agonising moment it 
seemed about to fall into the water ; it remained 
resting on its side, and forth gushed a flood of 
grayy, fiUing the air with such odours as saluted 
the nose of Sancho when he lifted the lids of the 
fleshpots in Camacho's kitchen ; or Mr Codlin's, when 
the host of the Jolly Sandboys took the cover off the 
stew. Attracted by the steam of rich distilled per- 
fumes which rose upward, about four hundred Croats, 
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who were shipped on board for the Crimea for the 
purpose of making roads, flocked to the side of 
the vessel, and the pie was conveyed across the 
deck through a crowd of picturesque savages, who 
hovered fondly around it, snuffing up the fragrance, 
and who could with difficulty prevail on themselves 
to quit its neighbourhood. However, it turned out 
eventually but little the worse, and had, moreover, 
the advantage of being discussed in a most uncritical 
spirit. 

The harbour of Balaklava was so thronged that 
the steamer could not enter, and I went in a boat. 
The place was greatly improved since I had last seen 
it. The streets were cleaner, the frost had dried the 
roads, and there were more conveniences for landing. 
The railway ran from the heart of the town, through 
the meadows which last autumn teemed with vege* 
tables, fruit, and vines, to the side of the hill beyond 
Eadukoi at the head of the valley ; and huge fat 
dray-horses, suggestive of ale and stout, stalked pon- 
derously by. Ascending the heights to the plateau, 
too, circumstances were changed greatly for the 
better. Many huts had been brought up, forming in 
some spots small villages. The dead horses had 
been buried, and the live ones sheltered, either in 
stables of plank, or in trenches covered in with boards 
or tarpaulin; while the troops had been for some 
weeks enjoying the comfort of plenty of warm cloth- 
ing, and wore the appearance of health. 

So many stories of desperate sorties, threatened 
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attacks by the Bussiaus on BalaUaya, and combats 
more or less disastrous to the Allies, were always 
floating about the table cPhdte at Pera, generally sup- 
ported by plausible authority, that I hastened to in- 
quire into the truth of some which had appeared 
better authenticated than the rest. With the excep- 
tion of one or two sorties, however, nothing had 
occurred to break the monotony of the siege. But 
the night of the 19th February (the day I landed) 
had been fixed on for an expedition into the valley 
of the Tchemaya^ to surprise the Bussian force there, 
and to effect a reconnaissance of the surrounding 
country. General Bosquet was to command a con- 
siderable French force ; and the Highland brigade, 
with two batteries of artillery, and about three hun- 
dred cavaliy, was to cooperate with him. 

Though the day had been fine, a bitter north wind, 
with snow, blew all night, and the cold was so intense 
that the order for Bosquet's division to march was 
countermanded. The staflF-officer, who was sent to 
apprise Sir C. Campbell of the postponement of the 
enterprise, lost his way in the snow-storm, and at two 
in the morning the English force marched out of 
Kadukoi, proceeding across the plain towards Tcher- 
goum, where, according to the original plan, they were 
to have engaged the attention of the Bussian force, 
while the French, crossing the bridge, turned their 
flank. There seems good reason to believe that, had 
the designbeen carried out, it would havebeen attended 
with success ; the Bussians had neglected their out- 
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posts, and nothing occurred to interrupt the march. 
Daylight showed the Bussian force across the Tcher- 
naya, two miles o£^ ill prepared for an attack, and it 
was nearly half an hour before they got under arms. 
When it was seen from the plateau that the English 
had advanced, a body of French was despatched to 
support them ; and nearly at the same time came the 
order countermanding the enterprisa In marching 
back, the ammunition-mules were separated from the 
troops, and, a body of Cossacks appearing behind a 
neighbouring hill, two of them, with levelled lances, 
galloped down to intercept the rearmost animal ; but 
a sergeant and private of the infiEbntry escort, running 
out, fired at them, and they turned and retreated, 
while a detachment of our cavalry came back to pro- 
tect the ammunition. Some of otur men were frost- 
bitten ; and another misfortune arising from the 
abortive attempt was, that the enemy were thus 
placed on their guard against a repetition of the en- 
terprise. 

Before this, intelligence had arrived of an attack 
made on Eupatoria by the Bussians, who had been 
observed on the 15th to receive large convoys and 
reinforcements from the eastward. 

At daylight on the 1 7th they came on in numbers 
estimated at 40,000 of all arms, with from sixty to 
one hundred guns, and opened with their artillery on 
the intrenchments surrounding the town. Skirmish- 
ers covered the guns, the battalions were in rear, and 
the cavalry on the flanks; subsequently the guns 
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advanced, and under cover of their fire the infantry, 
forming behind a wall 600 yards distant from the 
right of the town, made their attack, and were 
repulsed; at other points also they were driven 
back; and at ten in the morning they retired, 
covered by the artillery and cavalry. liprandi's 
division (the 12th), formerly posted in &ont of Bala- 
klava^ was present in this action. 

A battery of Turkish artillery was disabled in the 
attack, every gun being struck, and a third of the 
horses Idlled, with nineteen gunners. There were 
ninety-seven Turks killed, and 277 wounded in all ; 
a French detachment acting with them lost four 
killed and nine wounded ; and of the Tartar popula- 
tion thirteen were killed and eleven wounded. Selim 
Pasha, an Egyptian, commanding a brigade, was 
among the slain. The Russians left 460 dead ; and 
if the snow-storm on the night of the 19th found 
them on the march, or unsheltered, they must have 
suffered severe loss. 

For some time a cordon of Russian cavalry had 
surrounded Eupatoria. A dep6t of provisZ and 
military stores had been collected there, and a garri- 
son from the Turkish army on the Danube under 
Omer Pasha ; but their great deficiency was in 
cavalry, the scanty number of which barely enabled 
them to famish the necessary videttes. While in 
Constantinople, I was glad to hear that 4000 cavalry 
were soon to be despatched to Eupatoria; in an 
action taking place on the plains between that town 
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and Sebastopol, victory would almost certamly 
remain with the side which was strongest in that 
arm. 

During the early part of the siege the garrison of 
Sebastopol had never displayed any great degree of 
enterprise, though they had stood well to their guns, 
and worked diligently at their defences. But on the 
night of the 22d of February they seized on a hiU 
about 400 yards from the advanced trench held by 
the French in front of Inkermann, and began to 
construct a battery there. All the redoubts now 
erected on the battle-field of the 5th of November 
were garrisoned by the French, who had also con- 
structed some very well-finished hnes extending from 
the batteries opposite the Inkermann Lights, around 
the face of the slopes looking towards the Bound 
Tower, in which direction approaches had been 
pushed to the advanced trench in question, which was 
at a considerable distance from the redoubts. 

Being in the trenches of our right attack on the 
23d, I had a good view of this new Eussian work. 
A row of gabions had been filled, and a second 
placed on the top of a small hill between Careening 
Bay and the French trenches before Inkermann ; and 
a few men were employed in working behind the 
hill, which hid them from the French. It was evi- 
dent that the latter could not permit the work to 
proceed unmolested, and an attack was ordered for 
the same night. 

At an hour after midnight^ 2500 French infantry, 
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consistmg of a battalion of Zouaves, and one each of 
the line and of marines, sallied from the trenches ; 
and the two latter remaining in support, the Zouaves 
advanced without firing, to the foot of the eminence 
on which the battery was posted. The Eussians 
were prepared, and received them with a volley from 
the work in front, and from a line of infantry 
extended on each side to flank the approach. The 
Zouaves returned the fire, and pressed on, and a 
combat of musketry and bayonets ensued, which 
lasted for an hour. During this time the Russian 
batteries opened against the hill, firing shot, shell, 
and rockets, without intermission. The French suc- 
ceeded at one time in entering the work, and driving 
out its defenders, but were checked by the Russian 
supports, which were posted behind the hill in great 
strength, evidently in expectation of an attack ; and 
the Zouaves, after suffering severely, retreated, bring- 
ing with them General Monet desperately wounded. 
They had fifteen officers killed and wounded, out of 
the nineteen lost in aU by the French, whose loss in 
men was variously stated at from 300 to 500. 

It was rumoured and expected for some days after- 
wards, that the French would make another effort to 
take the hill. The Russians placed riflemen behind 
the work they had thrown up, and in a small enclo- 
sure of loose stones near it, who exchanged a brisk 
fire with the French tirailleurs in the advanced 
trench, but without much damage to either side. 
The attack was not renewed by the French, and the 

M 
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enemy proceeded to complete the work umnoleBted. 
The French, however, sallied from their lines on two 
or three successive nights upon the rifle-pits occupied 
by the Russians towards Inkermann, and on one 
occasion drove out the occupants of the pits and 
repulsed the troops supporting them ; but neglecting 
to destroy or occupy the pits themselves^ the Russians 
returned to them when the French withdrew. 

At the beginning of March the winter seemed to 
have departed, leaving only a few cold days lingering 
in scattered order in its rear. The health of the 
troops was steadily improving ; they were in compa- 
rative comfort^ and their labours were lightened. 
New batteries, admirably constructed, were in course 
x>£ completion, far in advance of those used in the 
first attack, and connected with them by long lines 
of trenches. Guns for arming them were in our 
siege depots, those damaged by the long-continued 
fire were replaced by others, and we had lent a num- 
ber to the FrencL Inkermann was not only defended 
against a second assault like that of the 5th of No- 
vember, but was now the most strongly intrenched 
point of our position. Finally, the supply of ammu- 
nition necessary for reopening a general and sus- 
tained cannonade was being fast accumulated, while 
the fire of the enemy, who but lately had returned 
ten shots for one, was materially slackened. 

A Russian steamer, armed with two heavy guns, 
had for a long time been anchored near the head of 
the harbour, at a point from whence she could fire 
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towards Iiikermaim» and had frequently annoyed our 
working parties there. On the night of the 6th, the 
embrasures of three guns in our battery facing Inker- 
mann Lights, 1800 yards from the ship, were un- 
masked, and shot heated At daybreak the guns 
opened ; the first shot passed over the vessel, and did 
not attract the notice of the sentry who was pacing 
the deck — ^the second struck the water near, when he 
jumped on the paddle-box and alarmed the crew. 
Seven or eight shot struck her, and damaged her 
machinery so much that, though the steam was got 
up, the paddles did not revolve, and she was warped 
round into tie shelter of a neighbouring point. Her 
crew immediately left her, and she was caxeened over 
for repair. A deserter told us that three men were 
killed and three wounded on board. 

On the 9th a telegraphic despatch was received at 
the British headquarters, stating that the Emperor of 
Sussia had died on th^ 2d, with the words appended, 
" This may be relied on as authentic." The news 
spread rapidly through the camp, and, notwithstanding 
its surprising nature, it was at once believed. Next 
day the French Greneral received a despatch to the 
same effect from a different source. 

By the construction of the lines and batteries at 
Inkermaim the Allies had to a great extent effected 
the object of enclosing the defensive works south of 
the Great Harbour. In front of the Bound Tower 
(called by the Eussians Malakhoff), and to the right 
of our right attack, was a hill of the form of a trun- 
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cated cone, nearly as elevated as that on which the 
Round Tower stands, known by us as Gordon's Hill, 
and by the French as the Mamelon. It had been 
intended that the French should obtain possession of 
this hill under cover of a cross-fire, from our right 
attack and the left Tnkermann batteries, upon the 
ground behind it ; and that works should be con- 
structed on it, which, at about 500 yards, would bear 
on the works of the Malakhoff and the Redan. This 
design was anticipated by the enemy, who, on the 
morning of the 11th, were found to have seized on 
the hiU during the night, and commenced a battery 
there. A fire of shells from our right attack drove 
their working parties out, and prevented them from 
making much progress by day ; but though the fire 
was continued at night, its effect was too uncertain 
to prevent the enemy from working there during the 
darkness. 

At seven o'clock on the evening of the 1 4th, Captain 
Craigie, R.E., was returning up a ravine from the 
trenches with a party of sappers, and was already at 
a great distance, when a stray missile came through 
the air towards them. He remarked, " here comes a 
shell," and at the moment it burst above them. All 
put up their arms to shield their heads from falling 
splinters ; when they looked round, Craigie was lying 
dead — a piece of the shell had gone through his side 
into his heart. The sappers bore him to his tent, 
many of them strongly affected, for he was a great 
favourite with his men. 

In the middle of March the French connected their 
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lines at Inkermann with those of our right attack 
by parallels^ the advanced one passing in front of 
the Mamelon at less than 500 yards from it ; 
thus rendering the line of intrenchment continuous 
(except where the great ravine interrupted it), from 
the battery opposite Inkermann Lights, on our ex- 
treme right, to the French works on the left, which 
enclose the salients defending the town. Facing the 
advanced parallel between it and the Mamelon was 
a row of Eussian rifle-pits, distant from the French 
less than 100 yards, which caused great annoyance to 
the guards of the trench. At the request of our allies, 
a 24-pounder in our right attack was directed on 
the pits, and the second shot piercing a small work 
erected to shelter several riflemen, called by the 
French a gabionade^ its occupants, to the number 
of eight, ran away, escaping uniujured through the 
fire of musketry poured on them from the French 
parallel; but they came back in the night. Next 
day I was in a new mortar-battery we had erected in 
front of the light division, watching the practice from 
our right attack against the Mamelon, when the 
colonel of the 5th regiment of French infantry, leaving 
his horse in the battery, walked down to the trenches, 
not by the ordinary path of the ravine, which affords 
shelter all the way, but over the hill ; as he approached 
the lines he was shot dead by a rifleman from the 
pits. On the night of the 1 7th, about nine o'clock, 
it being very dark, a furious fire of musketry was 
opened from the French lines, and for upwards of an 
hour incessant volleys showed several thousand men 
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to be engaged. The whole camp was on the alert, 
and the staff-officers despatched from the French and 
English headquarters to ascertain the cause, brought 
word that it was a renewed attack by the French on 
the Russian rifl^pits; and in the morning we heard 
that the French had taken them ; nevertheless, at 
daylight the Russian sharpshooters were at their old 
post. The French were said to have lost upwards of a 
hundred men ; next night they bombarded the town 
from eight o'clock till midnight, inJQicting great loss 
on the garrison, according to the report of a deserter. 

On the 19th, a deserter brought intelligence that 
Menschikoff was dead. Next day another corroborated 
the intelligence, and added that Admiral Istamin had 
been killed in the Mamelon by a shell. He also told 
us that the Russian batteries had been forbidden to 
fire, and, in fact, they did not fire for two days. 

On the 20th, Sir John Burgoyne, who had hitherto 
been charged with the chief conduct of the siege- 
works, left the army, for the purpose of resuming his 
duties in England as Inspector-general of Fortifica- 
tions. His successor. General Jones, had arrived 
some time before. On this day we received the 
English papers up to the 5th, containing the original 
despatches announcing the Czar's death, the remarks 
thereon in Parliament, and the leading articles specu- 
lating on the new aspect which the war and the pend- 
ing negotiations might assume when so important an 
€U5tor had been suddenly removed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE BUBIAL TBUOE. 



The advanced trenches of our right attack met the 
advanced paralldl of the French in front of the Ma- 
melon in the ravine, which at this point is broken by 
nmnerous small quarries, or rather commencements 
of quarries. The ravine, passing on through the 
intrenchment, sweeps round to the left between our 
attacks and the Malakhoff, and runs into the basin of 
Sebastopo]. 

A night attack in great force was made by the 
Bussians on the 22d, caused, as was afterwards 
reported, by the return of the Grand-duke Michael to 
thefortieas. The principal body of the asaailanta 
advanced up the ravine aforesaid, and along the 
ground in front of the Mamelon, occupied during 
the day by their riflemen : while others, crossing the 
ravine, enLd the *i™noed tr«.d.« of onr right <«,d 
lefb attacks. An Albanian, who had frequently headed 
sorties from the garrison, led the enemy assailing our 
right. The night was extremely dark, with a strong 
southerly wind blowing towards the enemy, and 
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assisting to conceal their approach. Leaping into the 
trench, they were at first taken for Frenchmen, and 
greeted as such ; but the nearest man of ours being 
bayoneted, the working party occupying the trench 
perceived their error, and, seizing their arms, at once 
met the assailants. The Greek leader of the Russians 
shot Captain Browne, of the 7th Fusiliers^ with his 
pistol, and was immediately kUled himself. Captain 
Vicars, 97th, forming his men, called on them to 
charge, and they leaped over the parapet, drove back 
the enemy, and pursued them down the slope, where 
Vicars fell mortally wounded. The Russians took 
with them our men's intrenching tools and fifteen 
prisoners, among whom were Lieutenant - Colonel 
Kelly, 34th, and Captain Montague, RE. The latter 
was captured on our left attack, where also the enemy 
was repelled at once. Major Gordon, R.K, who had 
been charged throughout the siege with the conduct 
of the right attack, and who was always conspicu- 
ously careless in exposing himself to fire, received, 
while standing on the outside of the trench, two 
buUets, one in his hand, the other in his arm. 

Meantime the attack on the French had been, after 
an obstinate resistance from a party of Zouaves, par- 
tially successftd, and the guards of the trenches were 
driven out of the advanced parallels into one of die 
hoyaux communicating with it, while the enemy 
occupied, and began to destroy, an advanced hoyau 
which the French were pushing towards the most 
troublesome rifle-pits, as well as part of the parapet of 
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the parallel. The struggle, in which several thousand 
men were engaged on each side, was very close and 
desperate. Eventually the Russians retired, leaving 
a great number of dead, and having inflicted severe 
loss on their opponents, whose killed and wounded 
were reported to amount to 450. 

A truce was agreed on for the purpose of burying 
the dead, to commence at half an hour after noon on 
the 24tL At that time a number of officers had col- 
lected at different points commanding a view of the 
Russian works, awaiting the concerted signal of the 
pause in hostilities. At noon the firing had almost 
ceased, and, at the appointed hour, a white flag 
was elevated over the Mamelon, while one appeared 
simultaneously in each of the French and English 
works, when those who had been watching for it at 
once streamed down the hill to the scene of contest. 
The spectacle that followed was one of the strangest 
that had occurred during the campaign. 

While we went down the slope to the ravine, the 
French burial-parties advanced from their trenches, 
and hundreds of Russians came out from behind the 
Mamelon and approached our works, some of them 
bearing stretchers. Passing through the interval in 
our rearmost intrenchment where it crosses the ravine, 
we first-fiaw a small heap of bodies, six Russians and 
two Frenchmen, lying on the side of the hill, having 
probably fallen within the French lines, and been col- 
lected there during the preceding night. At the 
point where the advanced trench meets ours, the 
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ravine is, a3 I have before said, very rugged and 
broken, and those who had ridden down lefb their 
horses there. The first object I saw there was the 
body of the Albanian leader, who had fallen in our 
trenches^ borne by four of our men on a stretcher to 
the outside of the parapet, where it was received by 
Russian soldiers. It had been partially stripped, and 
covered again with his white kUt and other drapery, 
leaving bis feet bare, as also his breast, on which, as 
on Count Lara's, appeared the scars of several old 
wounds. In a deep gully, below the verge of oux 
slope of the hill, lay a Russian on his back. He had 
been wounded in the neck, and had lain there since 
the night before last, suffering and alone, on a bed of 
loose stones, with his head, which he had pillowed on 
his forage-cap, lower than his body. Judging from 
his aspect^ his case was by no means desperata His 
comrades, at the call of our men, who discovered him, 
flocked round and carried him off. I crossed the 
broken ground, which was sprinkled with dead, to 
the opposite side of the ravine, in front of the French 
parallel, where a crowd of Russian and French officers 
and soldiers were intermixed, with a good many 
English officers as spectators. The French had 
drawn all the Russian bodies outside their lines, 
where they were collected in one heap, in a spot 
between the French trenches and the Russian rifle- 
pits. Some of these latter were semicircular trenches, 
five or six yards in extent, with the earth thrown up in 
fronts surmounted by a row of sandbags, and capable 
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of holding nine or ten men ; — some of them small 
screens of stone, or of a couple of gabions filled mth 
earth, behind which a single rifleman was hid. The 
nearest French and Russian sharpshooters were about 
seventy yards asunder. The French seemed to think 
it necessary to guard against surprise or breach of 
fSsdth on the part of the Russians, and kept their 
trenches strongly manned, while armed parties were 
drawn up outside. 

The Russian officers not employed in the burial 
duty mixed with the French, chatting, and exchanging 
cigars. The soldiers of the enemy looked dirty and 
shabby, but healthy and well fed. Most of them 
were of larger frame than the French, while the 
English surpassed both in size and stature; the 
countenances of the Russians, short and broad, with 
thick projecting lips, pug-noses, and small eyes, 
betokened a low order of intellect, cunning and 
obstinate. Many, both officers and men, wore orders 
and medals. Between these groups passed and re- 
passed the burial-parties, Hfbing each grim gory figure 
from its face or back, placing it on a stretcher, and 
bearing it, with the dead legs swinging and dragging, 
and the arms vibrating stiffly to the steps of the 
bearers, to be added to the dreadful assembly. Not 
one of those looking on could feel secure that in the 
next twenty-four hours he would not be as one of 
these* About half-way between the Mamelon and 
the French lines was a large rifle-pit like a small field- 
work, and near this lay another heap of bodies, pro- 
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bably collected by the Russians during the night. 
Behind, at 450 yards^ distance from us, rose the Ma- 
melon, its battery surmounted by the white flag, and 
the parapet lined with spectators. Next, on the left, 
as we looked, separated by a level space of 500 yards 
across, stood the Malakhoff hill, with its ruined tower 
surrounded by earthen batteries ; and to our left of 
that, between it and the Redan, appeared the best 
built portion of the city, jutting out into the harbour. 
These were seen so close that the main features of 
the streets and bmldings were distinguishable— large 
barracks and other public buildings, with their long 
regular rows of windows arched or square ; the green 
cupola of a large church ; and, on a high point, amidst 
well-built houses, a handsome edifice surrounded by 
a colonnade like a Greek temple. In front of the 
large barrack was a dark line, seen through a glass to 
be a body of troops ; and the telescope also revealed 
people walking about the streets, the arrangement of 
the gardens, and the eflect of our fire upon the town, 
the roofs of the houses being broken through, and the 
walls thickly dotted with marks of shot. The masts 
of the inner line of ships sunk across the large har- 
bour were plainly visible; one or two small boats 
were sailing about inside the obstacle. 

Crossing the ravine to the front of our right attack, 
I found the Russian dead, to the number (as one of 
the men employed in conveying them told me) of 
about forty, already removed. Altogether, judging 
from those who had fallen in our lines, and the bodies 
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I had seen in front of the French, the Russians must 
have had four hundred killed in this attack. As soon 
as the bodies were all conveyed within the Eussian 
line of rifle-pits, cordons of sentries were drawn across 
the space between ; nevertheless several Russian sol- 
diers remained for some time amongst our men, who 
seemed to regard them with a sort of good-humoured 
patronage, calling them '^ Rooskies,^^ and presenting 
them with pipes and tobacco. One of them, who, 
besides tobacco, got a brass tobacco-box, absolutely 
grinned with delight. From this point of view (the 
ground in front of the advanced batteries of our right 
attack) the whole plain undulated in every direction 
into bluffs and knolls : everywhere it was bare and 
covered with short grass, plentifuUy dotted with grey 
stones. In front was the Redan, and nearer to us a 
line of screens, of grey stone, like rude sentiy-boxes, 
each holding a rifleman. 

According to arrangement, the white flag was to be 
kept fl3dng in our batteries till that in the Mamelon 
was lowered. At a quarter past three, the bodies 
being aU removed, and the Russians having with- 
drawn within their defences, it disappeared, and pre- 
sently the puffs from the Russian rifle-pits and French 
lines showed that the ground lately crowded with 
soldiers of both armies working in unison was again 
the scene of strife. A gun and mortar from Gordon^s 
battery threw shells into the work on the Mamelon ; 
the nearest French battery at Inkermann did the 
same ; the guns on the Mamelon, opposed to the 
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latter, replied ; the Malakhoff guns fired on the French 
lines and on our right battery ; and two nine-pounders 
in our right advanced work sent their shot bounding 
among the Russian rifie-pits. 

In the night the Russians connected the pits by a 
trench, which they extended to the verge of the ravine. 
Thus an intrenched line was formed and occupied 
within eighty yards of the French, supported by, 
"while it covered, the Mamelon. 

During March, the railway advanced steadily to- 
wards the heights. Since Admiral Boxer had taken 
charge of the port of Balaklava, convenient wharves 
had been built on both sides of the harbour. On the 
side opposite tibe town, at the Diamond Whar( great 
quantities of stores were landed ; a branch of the rail- 
way ran to the wharf on each side, where an artillery 
officer superintended the transmission of the guns 
and ammunition towards the camp. About the middle 
of the month the railway had advanced three-quarters 
of a mile up the hill beyond Kadukoi, where an engine 
was set up, and trains began to run ; and a week 
later, all the powder landed at Balaklava was con- 
veyed to a depdt still nearer the camp. At the end 
of the month the rails reached the top of the plateau, 
and conveyed seventy tons of stores per day. An 
electric telegraph was also established at headquarters, 
communicating with Balaklava, with different parts 
of the camp, and with the rig^t and left attacks. 

We had now been half a year before Sebastopol. 
Coming in the middle of autumn, we had seen the 
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season fade while we expected to enter the city. At 
that time there had been no thought of wintering on 
the heights ; our speculations were directed to the 
chances of occupying the place, or returning to Con- 
stantinople, and to our own possessions in the Medi- 
terranean, to await the next campaign. Humour had 
already named the divisions which were respectively 
to occupy Scutari, Corfu, and Malta. Then, unawares, 
came the dreary winter, and the daily struggle to 
maintain ourselves, amid snow, choked roads, filth, 
and deatL The warm days of March had begun to 
di^ip.,* th. i»p«»i«n, o?a«t tu»e of .^^d 
it was now looked back on as a dismal dream filled 
with gloom, carcasses, and a nameless horror. Our 
present prospects, though much brighter, were no less 
dubious. Negotiations for peace were pending, while 
we were preparing for another attack with increased 
means^ but with confidence diminished by former 
disappointment A few days would see commenced, 
either the armiBtice as the preliminary of peace, or a 
bloody struggle with doubt beyond. Before our eyes 
was the great I^ Sebastopol ; — ^that once taken, we 
could venture to look foni'ard either to a glorious 
return, or to a brilliant campaign. 

Though the English public, and many in the army, 
were inclined to take a gloomy view of affidrs, yet 
to the Russians they must have worn a far less pro- 
mising aspect than to us. The great provoker and 
conductor of the war was gone — ^he who alone knew 
the intricacies of Russian policy, and could set in 
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motion the cumbrous machinery of his monarchy. 
There was no great name now for the Eussian 
soldiers to invoke, no great reputation to look to for 
shelter. The garrison of Sebastopol had resisted 
thus far successfully, it is true, though their con- 
stancy had never been proved by an assault, and the 
north side was still open. But the force at Eupa- 
toria was now increased to 45,000, with 4000 cavalry, 
and might soon threaten their communications with 
Simferopol Day and night our guns broke the 
silence, and our shot whistled among them ; in the 
Malakhoff and Mamelon alone they were said to 
lose a hundred men a-day. Each day saw our works 
advancing, and they knew that we were accumulat- 
ing the means for a second attack, which, successful 
or not, must cause them terrible loss. A great part 
of their large fleet had been sunk ; a war steamer, 
French or English, watched the harbour incessantly ; 
and our vessels passed to and £ro, at all hours, in 
ftdl view of the place, bringing supplies, troops, and 
regular intelligence, from England and France. 

The remarkable event of the month was the death 
of the Czar. Happening, as it did, beyond all cal- 
culation, it seemed at first to cut the Oordian knot 
which complicated the aflFairs of Europe. Every- 
where it was felt that a great constraining power had 
ceased ; but the relief thus brought left something 
for the imagination to regret. In a dearth of great 
men he had risen tall and massive above the northern 
horizon. While in the cabinets of Europe his sub- 
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tlety and force were felt and acknowledged, in his 
own vast dominions he commanded not merely im- 
questioning obedience, but universal veneration. 
With far more truth than the Grande Monarque he 
might have said, ^^ Uitat c^estmoi;^^ he was indeed 
embodied Russia. The enormous power wielded by 
a «mgle man waa heightened by L mystery whii 
surrounded it, and in the dissolution of the doud- 
capt fabric, this everyday world lost something of 
romance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



VIEW OP THE WOBKR 



The works of the besiegers, though extraordinarily 
diffuse and extensive, had now assumed the appear- 
ance of regular scientific attacks. The batteries, no 
longer isolated, nor confined to one line, were con- 
nected by parallels ; and those in advance were ap- 
proached by regularly constructed hoyaux or zigzag 
trenches. If the reader will accompany me to a 
commanding point, I will endeavour to set before 
him a view of the siege operations. 

In fix>nt of the Light Division camp, near the 
Woronzoff road, is a building marked on the plans 
as the picket-house. Down the slope beyond, and 
a little to the right of it, is a mortar-battery, and 
1 00 yards beyond the battery is a small breastwork 
of stone, covered with earth &om a ditch in front, 
and of sufficient thickness to resist a shot. A few 
spectators with telescopes were generally stationed 
here, watching the desultory fire of the opposing 
batteries ; and from hence a more compendious view of 
the siege could be obtained than from any other point. 
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The town of Sebastopol is naturally the first 
object that attracts attention in the view, of which 
it occupies the left centre. First, in a basin of tho 
slopes below you, appear three long white lines of 
building, nearly two miles and a half distant, dotted 
with numerous windows regularly placed. The 
two nearest are a great barrack and dockyard, 
both on our side of the inner harbour, — the third, 
separated from them by the inner harbour, the 
entrance of which is just visible, contains arched 
windows, and terminates in Fort Nicholas, a low, 
solid-looking round tower. The outer harbour rises 
blue and clear above the third line of building to 
where the low north shore juts out, terminating in 
Fort Constantine, a round tower of much larger 
circumference than Fort Nicholas. The horizon of 
the now blue and bright-looking Euxine rises high 
into the picture above the landscape. To return to 
the town. Behind the great barrack rises a tall 
building with a turret surmounted by a lead-roofed 
dome and spire, and close by it a short column, like 
a piece of the Monument, with a balcony round the 
top. Beyond, near the sea, in a garden, is another 
low white column. To the left is the town, built on 
a rounded eminence, half-way up the slope of which 
is a wall fencing a road which passes above the inner 
harbour. A large solid building faces the road ; to 
the left of it are large gardens and well-built streets 
and houses. Conspicuous among the latter is a white 
building covered with sharp white pinnacles. AU 
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the roofs and walls are clearly relieved against the 
sea. Again, as you turn to the left, separated by a 
dip in the ground, is another eminence, with houses 
of a meaner and more suburban description. To the 
left, again, are earthen batteries surrounding the | 

town, and parallel to these run the French lines, 
furrowing yellowly a greenish barren-looking plain, 
which in the distance seems more level than it is. 
In the light blue water rising beyond are a few line- 
of-battle ships. In the middle distance, on our left, 
the first parallel of our left attack runs towards the 
French lines, from which it is separated by the great 
ravine. In the continuation of the parallel the right 
extremity of Chapman^s Battery is visible descending 
the side of a knoll, with its men, guns, and embra- 
sures dotting darkly the earth-coloured space of the 
interior. The ground sloping downward in rear of 
the guns renders the enemy's practice against the 
interior of the battery more uncertain and difficult, 
and, a little behind, a green mound rises, which par- 
tially protecte from the Russian fire those entering 
the battery from the camp. This may close the left 
of the picture, the foreground of which consists alto- 
gether of green descending slopes sprinkled with 
stones. 

Next, in the middle distance towards the right, is 
our right attack (right and left attack are the names 
given to our two sets of batteries and trenches divided 
by the ravine, the one superintended by Major Gor- 
don, the other by Major Chapman), where Grordon's 
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Batt^ is seen traversing the crest of a green knoll, 
and tenuinating in a long trench descending out of 
sight into a ravine in' the middle of the picture, where 
it joins the French lines. The suburban portion of 
Sebastopol forms the background to our right attack. 
To the right of it, having the best built portion of 
the city for a background, is seen a long line of em- 
brasuies in an earthen parapet, seemingly forming part 
of our own advanced works, but in reality separated 
from them by a hollow 500 yards across. This 
is the Sedan, one of the formidable Bussian out- 
works. Then, on the right, comes the green basin 
through which the harbour and the three long lines 
of buildings are visible. To the right of those build- 
ings, and intersected half-way by the rise of the 
ground, is the square tower called Fort Paul, termi- 
nating the mole which juts out on the side of the 
inner harbour opposite Fort Nicholas. A low bat- 
tery foUows the ascent of the slope which forms one 
side of the Malakhoff hiU — ^a prominent object, con- 
stituting, with the Mamelon on its right, the centre 
of the view. The ruined tower of the Malakhofl^ half 
of which is pulled down, contains two arched aper- 
tures ; around stretches an earthen parapet pierced 
with embrasures, and surrounded on the slope outside 
with a dark line of abattis, or obstacle made of felled 
trees and pointed stakes. Between the spectator and 
the Malakhoff can be traced the winding course of the 
ravine, which, after separating our lines from those of 
the French in front of the Mamelon, turns to the 
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left towards the inner harbour. In the dip between 
the Malakhoff and Mamelon the mastB of two large 
sHps, lying in the great harbour, are aeen. The 
Mamelon is a low hill flattened at the top, crowned, 
like the Malakhoff, with batteries, but having the 
embrasurea wider apart. Its dopes, sweeping towards 
the spectator, are dotted with the screens of stone 
behind which the Bussian riflemen are posted, and 
are crossed by the advanced French parallel, lined 
with tirailleurs. The puffs of smoke between the 
antagonists are frequent. To the right of the Mame* 
Ion the ground falls, disclosing a peep of the upper 
end of the harbour; then it rises again to two conse* 
cutive hills a mile from the spectator, each crowned 
with a yellow line of earth forming a battery ; — ^that 
on the right is the hill where the struggle took place 
between the French and Bussians on the 22d Febru- 
ary. Again, to the right, is the top of a French bat- 
tery in front of Inkermann. It is somewhat indis- 
tinct, as a descending green slope intervenes, but the 
smoke of a gun reveals it, and the shell bursts over 
the Mamelon, while the rush of its course is still 
reaching the ear. The Mamelon replies ; a gun and 
mortar in our right attack drop their shells into 
the work ; the Malakhoff supports its companion by a 
couple of shells, which graze the crest of our parapet, 
and, knocking up little clouds of dust as they go, 
burst far up the hill-side. A mortar near the Malak- 
hoff pitches a shell into the parapet of our advanced 
parallel ; it rolls over and explodes ; a commotion is 
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visible through the glass, and presently two wounded 
men are borne past to the camp — one struck in the 
cheeky the other having his leg shattered. Presently 
a tremendous explosion close behind makes an un- 
prepared spectator start ; another follows — the two 
13-inch mortars have been fixed. With a rush like a 
whirlwind the two great shells are hurled up into the 
sky, growing small as cricket-balls, and audible when 
no longer seen. As the soimd ceases, two clouds of 
dust rise in the Malakhoff — ^the shells have dropt 
there : another moment, and two columns of smoke 
rise and are slowly dispersed — ^both shells have burst 
in the work. 

Turning to the right, so as to complete the half 
circle, you see on the next hill the Victoria Eedoubt, 
made and held by the French, with an indented line 
of trench in front of it. 

Up to the right centre of the view the sea forms 
the horizon, but between the Mamelon and the new 
Bussian battery on the hill, the country north of the 
Balbek and Katcha rivers, jutting out into capes, takes 
up the line of the horizon, and continues it nearly on 
the sea-level. 

The land north of the harbour, forming the dis- 
tance of two-thirds of the picture, is intersected in 
every direction by roads. To reveal the details the 
aid of a telescope is required. Beginning at Fort 
Constantine, the line of the land is broken for soma 
distance by earthen fort% which are marked on the 
plans, Sievemaia being the most extensive. In the 
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dip between the Malakhoff and Mamelon appears a 
low hill over the harbour, surmounted by a field-work 
encompassed by roads. Not far from this is a vast 
burying-ground, containing apparently thousands of 
graves. To the right of the Mamelon, on the cliff 
above the harbour, are rows of buildings like bar- 
racks, with a camp for six battalions behind* Inland, 
the plains and hills grow bare and wild, and are tra- 
versed by the Simferopol road, along which may be 
seen advancing to the town a large convoy of wag- 
gons escorted by troops. All along the edge of the 
cliff which borders the harbour, and the marsh at the 
head of it, parties of Bussians may be seen working 
at batteries and intrenchments. 

Having thus taken a general view, let us enter the 
works themselves. The ravine on the right of the 
mortar-battery is close, though unseen, and a few 
minutes' walk conducts to it. Here, on both sides, 
are rows of graves, on one of which two or three men 
are now employed with pickaxe and shovel. Passing 
these, the ravine (the same in which Captain Craigie 
was killed) winds, deepening as it goes, between its 
green banks sprinkled with fragments of grey rock. 
Presently you meet a party of Frenchmen bearing a 
covered form on a stretcher. You stop one to ask if 
it is a wounded man ? " Monsieur, il est mort" — he 
has been killed by a splinter in the parallel. The 
next turn shows the right bank of the ravine ahead, 
covered with the recumbent forms of French soldiers, 
forming a strong picket, ready, if necessary, to re- 
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inforce those in the trenches. Near these the end of 
our first parallel meets the ravine, and you enter it, 
casting first a glance to the right, where, high above, 
a glimpse of the Malakhoff, with its guns, a mile off, 
is disclosed. 

All the trenches are nearly of the same description 
— ^two or three yards wide and two or three feet deep, 
with the earth thrown up to form a parapet towards 
the enemy. Sometimes the soil is clayey, but oftener 
bedded with stone, through which the workmen have 
painfully scooped a cover. After walking some hun- 
dred yards, you find two ffuns stationed on their 
platfoL ik the trench whiS widened here, ^ its 
parapet heightened and strengthened with gabions and 
sandba&s, becomes a battery. Piles of shot are close 
to.he^«>d.thiokLeofe.rthcr.=««gthe 
trench contains the magazine. Through the embra- 
aures or openings in the parapet which the guns fire 
from, the Mamelon is visible, and these are the 
guns which you just now saw firing on it. Next, 
you come to a mortar-battery, where the parapet is 
very solid, and so high that the enem/s work is not 
visible to those working the pieces, which are directed 
by two iron rods, called pickets, stuck upright in the 
parapet, in front of the mortar. These being placed 
one before the other so that they form but one object 
when the eye is directed from behind them on the 
work, they are so left ; a white line is made down 
the exact middle of the mortar, by a chalked cord 
stretched and rapped along it ; and an artiller3anan 
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standing behind the mortar, holding before his eye a 
string with a plmnmet attached, causes the mortar to 
be shifted till the string coincides with both pickets, 
and with the white line on the mortar, which is then 
correctly aimed without the necessity of seeing the 
object. 

Then come more guns^ separated by traverses or 
masses of earth, faced with gabions or sandbags : the 
presence of these generally shows that the battery or 
trench containing them is in the path of the enemy's 
shot, to the course of which they form obstacles. 
The embrasures here look on the Malakhoff. As you 
regard it, a cloud of smoke is puffed from one of its 
embrasures ; the report is followed by a rushing 
noise, and a shell, dashing over the parapet near you, 
buries itself in the ground a few yards behind the 
battery. All in its neighbourhood stoop to avoid the 
splinters; after a moment it bursts in a cloud of earth 
and smoke, and the splinters whirr and jar around. 
Plenty of pieces of sheUs, some new, some rusted, 
are lying about, and the ground is channelled with 
the graze of shot. Here and there you see one of our 
own guns half buried in the soil — ^it has either burst 
or been struck by the enemy's shot, and rendered 
unserviceable. 

A trench, branching &om the first parallel, leads 
towards the second. This approach, or rather series 
of approaches, is of zigzag form, the branches in one 
direction having the parapet on the right, the others 
on the left. Traverses are frequent here, and the 
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necessity for them is shown by the occasional singing 
of a bullet, and the marks where round-shot have 
grazed parallel to the trench, and close to it. There 
are no batteries in these trenches, as they look obliquely 
on the enemy's works ; but in a trench thrown out 
from one of them a mortar-batteiy is placed. Fur- 
ther on are the two field-guns looking on the rifle- 
pits in front of the Mamelon. 

Turning to the left^ up a steep trench where the 
parapet ia higher, you have to walk circumspectly to 
avoid treading on the sleeping soldiers who guard the 
work, their arms, loaded, and with bayonets fixed, 
leaning against the parapet. This is the point where 
the Russians penetrated on the night of the 22d 
March ; and on the left of it is the magazine into 
which the Albanian leader of the sortie discharged 
his pistol in a desperate attempt to blow it up the 
moment before he was killed. Close to this is the 
battery, and the parallel beyond it is lined with 
soldiers, some of whom are pointing their rifles 
through sandbag loop-holes at the enem/s riflemen, 
whom, through these loop-holes, you may discern 
behind their screens of stone ; beyond them, 500 
yards o£^ rises the Eedan, a dark line of earth broken 
by embrasures, where the guns are visible. The 
complaining sound of the bullets is frequent here, 
and follows you at intervals along the zigzags by 
which you return to the first parallel of the right 
attack, which terminates in the ravine where the 
Woronzofi* road lies. 
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Crossing tliis Tayine, you gam the parallel of the 
left attack, which leads into Chapman's Battery. 
This is similar to the other, but more substantial, 
owing to the soil being easier to work in. From its 
embrasures you see the Sedan, and a range of bat- 
teries extending from it, near which are niunbers 
of small white hovels. Lower down the slope is 
the Russian Barrack Battery, some of whose guns 
bear on us, some on the French across the ravine. 
The bmldings of the city are seen to great advantage 
ftom here. Onfte oppiite ride of t£«™e .t«.i 
the Flagstaff Battery, or Bastion du M&t, protecting 
the town ; and, dose in front of it, the advanced 
French parallel At intervals, lower down towards 
the water, are posted other batteries, the chief being 
that known as the Garden Battery ; part of which, 
as well as some guns of the Flagstaff, looks on our 
left attack. 

The first parallel of the left attack terminates in 
the great ravine, and advancing along the rocky ledge 
of it for 200 yards, you reach another parallel, from 
which branch off approaches leadiag to the advanced 
works. Passing along these, you frequently see 
yourself under the guns of the Flagstaff Battery, but 
it is not worth its while to fire at individuals. At 
length our most advanced work is reached — ^a battery 
solid and compact, whose embrasures are as yet 
unopened. In the trenches to the right and left the 
parapets are lined with our sharpshooters watching 
their opportunity from the loop-holes. Looking 
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through one of these, you find yourself just above 
the end of the inner harbour. Across the ravine 
below the Flagstaff Battery are riflemen, who fire, 
some on these trenches, and some on the advanced 
lines of the French. 

Returning to the end of the second parallel, you 
descend the high rocky precipice to the great ravine, 
which is here divided into two; the left, and shortest, 
would conduct you to our engineers* camp near the 
Third Division ; the windings of the other and more 
considerable, lead to a distant point on the plateau. 
Both lie deep and gloomy between their rocl^ sides, 
where layers of grey stone, hollowed by fissures and 
caves, support a grassy plain, whose green border 
peers over the verge. The bottom of the ravine, 
which resembles the dry bed of a river, is threaded 
by a broken pathway, where shot and shell, fired from 
the Kussian batteries on each side, lie in extraordinary 
quantities, causing the snudler ravine, which ioZ 
the ordinary approach to our works, to be called the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

At the point of junction in the full width of the 
valley stand the ruins of a white house on a knoll. 
This was once a pleasant spot surrounded with vine- 
yards and gardens : a remarkably fine willow, shad- 
ing a well close by, was uprooted in the storm of the 
1 4th November. Crossing by this house, you see at 
the top of the further precipice an English battery 
of three guns, climbing to which you find yourself 
looking down on the head of the inner harbour. 
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where the Bussian batteries are posted to defend the 
approach. Going along the ledge of rock, you enter 
the French parallel which conducts to trenches and 
batteries, at first much like ours, but, as they approach 
the place, of more solid and elaborate construction. 
The rearmost trenches, like our own, are unguarded 
and solitary; but the more advanced are full of 
soldiers, smoking, sleeping, or playing at cards, and 
pitch-and-toss. In an advanced battery are several 
French officers on duty with their men, and one or 
two of them offer to accompany you. Gk>ing to the 
end of the parallel, you find yourself on the verge of 
the ravine looking down on the inner harbour ; the 
bridge of boats is at no great distance, with planks 
laid from one to the other by which the Russians are 
crossing ; in the yard of the arsenal close to the 
water are piles of cannon-shot. Just underneath, in 
the bed of the ravine, is a Russian cemetery fiill of 
white and black crosses, and riflemen are posted in it 
behind stones. One of the French officers, in his 
anxiety to point out all that may be seen, gets out of 
the trench and stands behind it, looking over the 
parapet, till a friendly corporal teUs him that a bullet 
from the cemetery has shortly before struck just where 
he stands, when he gets down again into the trench, 
very deliberately, however, lest the credit of the 
grande nation should be impaired in the eyes of their 
allies. The bullets which pass over here come firom 
the sharpshooters already seen from the advance of 
our left attack. In the third, or most advanced 
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French parallel, the parapet is very high and solid, 
being overlooked by the Bastion du M&t, which stands 
on a high hill opposite, distant less than 150 yards, 
as you may see by looking through one of the loop- 
holes ; taking care, however, not to look too long, as 
one of the riflemen opposite would think it no great 
feat to send, from his ambuscade eighty yards off, a 
bullet into the three inches square of space between 
the sandbags. The riflemen here were a short time 
ago in the habit of diverting themselves by sticking 
up bottles on the parapet for their opponents to fire 
at. Our commanding engineer, looking through a 
loop-hole here one day to survey the place, found a 
great number of bullets striking near him, and, hear- 
ing a suppressed chuckle from our worthy aUies 
behind, he looked up, and found they had silently 
placed a bottle on the parapet over his head This 
they considered a very capital joke indeed, and 
wanting nothing except a bullet through the gene- 
ral's head to render it quite successful. 

In the parapet of a trench near is a portal six feet 
square, opening on a steep path descending into the 
earth. An officer outside tells you it is forbidden to 
enter here, but the seigeant who accompanies you 
obtains the permission of the engineer officer, and, 
descending, beckons you on. The passage narrows 
to little more than a yard square, along which you 
crawl for a considerable distance. A few men are 
squatting in the gallery, which is lit at intervals by 
candles. The heat grows stifling as you advance, and 
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the roof seems ready to close on you. The rifle-shots, 
French and Bussian, are now crossing each other 
unheard above you ; and, a few yards farther on, 
you are actually beneath the enemy's ramparts. The 
sappers working here can never be sure that in the 
next minute the Bussians, delving "a yard below 
their mine,"' wiU not "blow them to the moon/* as 
Hamlet says ; or pour upon them, through a sudden 
aperture, sulphurous vapours ; or drown them with 
torrents of water. You breathe more freely after 
emerging from the narrow gallery of the French 
mine. 

The batteries in this parallel are beautifully finished, 
high, solid, and carefully revetted. The guns have 
been removed from the opposing Bussian battery, 
having been rendered unavailable by the proximity 
of the French marksmen. 

A long walk through the trenches conducts you 
back to the first parallel, which you can quit near an 
enclosed field, in which stands a small house with a 
beU on the top, known as the Maison de Clocheton, 
where a French guard is posted. A road from hence 
traverses the French camps. 

Perusing the foregoing chapter with the aid of a 
plan, the reader may perhaps form some idea of the 
aspect of the ground before and around SebastopoL 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE SECOND CANNONADE. 

The oft-repeated question, When shall we reopen the 
fire 1 was at length answered. On Easter Sunday, 
the 8th of April, orders were given for commencing 
the cannonade at daylight next morning. The bat- 
teries were supplied with 500 rounds for each gun, 
and 300 for each mortar, and were folly armed, with 
the exception of the batteries in the advanced paral- 
lels of the English attacks, which were not ready for 
the reception of the guns and mortars, and which 
were not to be unmasked till the fire of the rest 
should have enabled them to open with more security 
from the enemy's riflemen in the pits and quarries. 

The morning of the 9th broke darkly in wind and 
rain. At the hour of sunrise a heavy mist covered 
the plains, and objects were so indistinct that in 
traversing ground I was familiar with I lost my way 
for a short time, but the sound of the guns guided 
me towards them. The order to the artillery was to 
begin as soon as the objects to be aimed at were dis- 
cernible ; and at twenty minutes past six the English 

o 
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guns, as they caught sight of the opposing batteries, 
opened their fire, and the French soon followed. The 
Bussians were so completely unprepared that it was 
twenty minutes before they began to reply. 

A strong south wiad drove a flood of rain and a 
cloud of mist across the scene of contest. At times 
the heavy vapour lud the view from the spectators 
who had issued from their camps ; then the fog 
would lift in parts and reveal the rounded hills 
crowned with batteries and wrapt in the smoke of 
cannon, through which the red flashes incessantly 
darted ; again, as a squall passed, the view would 
dissolve, and the combat seemed transferred to a 
world of shadowa To us, who remembered the din 
of the former cannonade re-echoing through the 
camps, the noise of the present seemed trifling, blown 
from us as it was by the wind ; but to the inhabit* 
ants of Sebastopol the uproar that awoke them must 
have been appalling. Three hundred and sixty French 
guns and mortars bore on the town defences and parts 
of the outworks ; one hundred and forty English 
pieces on the Mamelon, Malakhoff, Bedan, and Barrack 
and Garden Batteries. The arrangements for main- 
taining our fire were much bettar now than for- 
merly. Caves in the ravine dose to Chapman^s Bat^ 
tery formed capacious and secure magazines^ from 
whence ammunition was drawn as required for the 
smaller ones in the batteries, the explosion of which 
would consequently be of comparatively little impor- 
tance. The parapets had been heightened and 
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strengthened, and bomb -proof chambers had been 
constructed in rear of them, to which woimded men 
were conveyed and their hurts attended to in security. 
The guards of the trenches were no longer stationed 
in the batteries, which were exclusively occupied by 
artillerymen, but lined the parallels, and thus did 
not on the first day lose a man, the enem/s fire 
being solely directed on the batteries. 

The Russians did not commence or sustain the fire 
with the vigour that was expected. The dreaded 
Mamelon fired but few shots, and seemed to be insuf- 
ficiently manned ; only five or six guns from the 
Malakhoff opened ; one face of the Bedan grew almost 
silent in a few hours ; while the French breached the 
central salient in their front, and greatly injured the 
Bastion du Mftt. 

The storm of wind and rain continued all day, and 
tiirough it rushed as steadily the storm of shot. 
Each uplifting of the curtain of fog showed the same 
unvarying circle of eddies of smoke drifting from the 
Allied batteries towards the Russian works. Our 
guns fired each about eight times in an hour, at 
which rate no second of time would elapse without 
a shot. Drenched to the skin, and standing in thick 
mud, the artillerymen and sailors worked their guns 
with admirable vigour. Bad as the circumstances 
were for them, the Russian gunners, fighting with the 
wind and rain in their fetces, must have found the 
trial doubly severe. The losses in our batteries were 
not heavy, though the Russian fire was very well 
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directed, and dismounted several guns. At mid-day 
the desultory fire of the Mamelon altogether ceased, 
and the work seemed to offer a tempting prize to a 
bold assailant The fire of the Allied guns ceased at 
nightfedl, but that of the mortars, depending less on 
a sight of the object for its efficiency, was continued 
with great regularity throughout the night, which 
was filled with the roar of those great engines. The 
French had nearly 100 mortars, we 28, mostly of 
larger calibre than theirs. Three large sea-service 
mortars, which threw their shells into the dockyard 
and arsenal buildings 4500 yards off, were unservice- 
able throughout the day, in consequence of the rain 
rendering the platforms so slippery that the hand- 
spikes could not be brought to bear on the vast beds. 

Next day the Bussian fire was much brisker, 
though by no means so formidable as in the former 
bombardment. Lieutenant Twyford of the Naval 
Brigade was killed on this day. 

On the 11th the Bussian fire somewhat slackened, 
and our own was rather diminished, owing to several 
guns having become unserviceable. The Mamelon 
scarcely fired at all, the Bound Tower only an occa- 
sional gun— one, perhaps, every ten minutes. The 
trenches were still deep in mire. The great ravine 
by which the left attack was approached was so 
muddy that it was a labour to traverse it, and it 
was filled with the reverberations of the cannonade 
and the sharp jar of splinters. The approaches to the 
advanced batteries were deep in tenacious mud, and 
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filled with pools. The night before an attempt had 
been made to take six 32-pounders from the first 
parallel to the advanced batteries; but they had 
stuck so &st that 300 men were imable to move 
one to its destination, the drag-ropes giving way 
under the strain. The Bussians, hearing the noise, 
opened fire on them, and knocked off the muzzle of 
one, which, with the others, was left in the second 
parallel tiU night, when, the soil being somewhat 
drained, the battery was armed. Four of its guns 
opeaed » thefouJLg d.,, tat the E„«ian, «p^ 
with so heavy a fire as to silence them for the time. 
On the 13th the six guns opened again, and disabled 
some of the Russian pieces in the Garden Batteiy 
opposed to them. On the 14th also they continued 
to be worked throughout the day, though so heavy a 
fire was concentrated on them that the battery was 
greatly damaged, and the gun detachments suffered 
much loss. The advanced battery of the right attack 
had also been armed with 8-inch guns, which made 
excellent practice against the Mamelon and Boimd 
Tower. The two Bussian batteries on the small hills 
opposed to the French works at Inkermann remained 
silent. 

During the week the Eussian fire continued to 
decrease. Their extensive batteries, far more power- 
ful than ours, never put forth their strength, owing, 
Bs was surmised, to the paucity either of artillery- 
men or of projectiles. Most of their guns were fired 
in turn, but at slow intervals, as if a few gun-detach- 
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ments served them all ; their practice was very good, 
and had it been as warm aad sustamed as it was accu- 
rate, would have occasioned us heavy injury and loss. 

As the cannonade went on day after day, CTeat 
impatience we M«^eeted in t^e Englieh' Ip. 
The French had been very urgent with us to begin ; 
and it was asked, with reason, why the fire had been 
commenced unless to be followed by an assault; 
and if the assault was intended, why it was delayed 
when our ammunition was rapidly decreasing, and 
our gunners worked beyond their strength, — ^for they 
passed eight hours in the batteries, then had eight 
hours relief and then returned to their guns, and out 
of the eight hours' remission nearly two were spent 
ingoing to and returning fix)m their camp; so that 
they spent ten hours on their legs, which caused 
many to suffer so much from sore feet that they per- 
formed their duties with difficulty. It was evident 
therefore that, even if our supply of ammunition had 
been unlimited, our fire must soon slacken. It had 
abeady produced as much effect as could be expected 
— indeed, the practice was altogether excellent ; and 
as it was impossible to destroy, or even effectually 
breach the enemy's earthworks at the distance we 
were from them, by any amount of fire, it seemed 
that a few hours' more or less cannonade could not 
materially affect the difficulty of an assault. 

However, while we had still ammunition to sustain 
the fire for some days longer, orders were given 
gradually to diminish it ; and it was soon reduced to 
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its former amount, without the attaimnent of any 
appreciable result from this expenditure of men and 
material. 

Our approaches towards the Redan continuing to 
be pushed, drew near some Russian nfle-pits, one of 
which stood on ground that would be included in 
the next night's trench-work, and which it was there- 
fore necessary to taka A detachment of the 77th, 
under Lieut-Colonel Egerton, sallied from the ad- 
vanced trench on the night of the 19th, before mid- 
night, and, without firing a shot, drove out or kiUed 
with the bayonet all the occupants of two pits, and 
repulsed the troops supporting them. Captain Lem- 
priere was killed by the enemy^s fire, and, towards 
one o'clock, Colonel Egerton had returned into the 
trench bearing the dead subaltern in his arms, and 
was showing to some other officers a bullet which 
had been flattened against his own pocket-flask, when 
the Russians in front reopened their fire. As he 
hastened along the approach to the open ground, a 
ball entered his mouth, and, severing the vertebrae 
of the neck, killed him instantaneously. A man of 
ordinary stature would have escaped under shelter 
of the parapet of the trench, over which Egerton's 
head rose, for he was very tall, and one of the finest 
men in the army. The Russians, who had returned 
in force, opened a heavy fire on our men in the pits, 
by whom it was returned, as also from the advanced 
trench ; and the enemy, after being in vain exhorted 
by their officers to close, retreated, leaving a good 
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many dead. We continued to hold one pit. Next 
night the neighbouring one was entered, its occupants 
retreating without a contest, and leaving some dead 
Russians in it, killed on the preceding night : this 
latter pit was destroyed. 

As our trench-works were continued, it seemed 
that the design now was to advance on the place as 
in the siege of a regular fortress, where the opera- 
tions are certain in their progress and result, which 
are merely questions of time. But here the case was 
widely different. In advancing on a regular fortress, 
the works of the besieger are not exposed to the fire 
of those bastions or salients not attacked, and his 
attention is directed solely on the two salients before 
him, and the ravelin or other outwork covering the 
curtain which connects them, the number of guns 
in which being determinate, they are always over- 
powered by the superior number brought against 
them. The sap proceeds slowly and surely till suf- 
ficiently near, when the breaching batteries or the 
mine open the road through the defences for the 
stormers. 

But the fortifications of Sebastopol, far from being 
regular, extend along the whole length of the town 
and harbour. The town itself is to a certain extent 
isolated by the inner harbour, and the French had 
made there an attack as regular as the ground ad- 
mitted of ; but the Barrack Battery from the opposite 
side of the creek bore on their works, as did the 
Garden Batteries in rear of the Bastion du M&t. 
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Great difficulty, therefore, attended the attempt to 
advance here by sap without attacking or silencing 
the Barrack Battery, which, in its turn, was flanked 
by the Sedan, which was supported by the Malakhoff, 
and so on, in a sequence of as many links as that of 
the House which Jack built. Thus, in a regular 
attack, an advance on all these points was necessary, 
and thus was constituted, rather than one siege, a 
multitude of sieges. The capture of the Mamelon 
and its two flanking hills beyond Careening Bay, 
would have been a work of infinite labour and diffi- 
culty, carried on under heavy artillery fire, and 
would have been but a step towards the attack of the 
Bedan and Bound Tower, each formidable achieve- 
ments, and still the town would remain for a separate 
siege : and this process demanded, if successful in 
all its separate particulars, many months to accom- 
plish. 

In fact, the appellation of siege applied to our 
operations may almost be considered a misnomer ; it 
may rather be said we were attacking an intrenched 
tcLu. Under this ™w we had ixcd in di*d. 
buting the fire of our artillery so widely, and should 
rather have concentrated it on those points intended 
to be forced ; and, when the enemy's guns bearing 
on the ground to be advanced over were sufficiently 
silenced, the attempt should have been made to carry 
these points by assault. As the inner harbour divided 
the defences of the place, if an assault were made on 
both sides of it the garrison must have divided their 
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force, when the two bodies could not have mutually 
assisted each other, the fire of the French having 
destroyed the bridge of boats, and commanding the 
whole extent of the creek : or they must have left 
one point inadequately guarded, the forcing of which 
would have entailed ultimately the loss of the whole 
of the defences south of the great harbour. With 
our very superior numbers so many points might 
have been threatened that the garrison must have 
been subdivided into many small garrisons, and the 
real attacks might have been made with a disparity 
in our favour which would have promised well for 
success. 

But if the assault were judged impracticable, there 
would seem to remain for the capture of the city but 
one alternative; viz., to invest the place, either 
directly, by marching down upon the north side, or 
by throwing a sufficient force across the roads from 
Perekop and the Sea of Azoff to answer the purpose 
of an investment. This again involved (besides the 
necessity of large reinforcements) complex and doubt- 
ful operations — ^marches into the interior from a 
divided or inadequate base, and battles in the field : 
all which considerations were doubtless taken into 
account in discussing the question of the assault. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



SUBSEQUBNT OFBBATIONS. 



On Thuisday the 19th Apn], at daybreak, I rode 
down to Kadukoi to accompany a reconnaissance 
which Omer Pasha, who had arrived from Eupa- 
toria with 20,000 Turks and Egyptians in the 
preceding week, was about to make towards the 
Tchemaya. At the barrier-gate of the intrenchment 
across the Eadukoi road eight hundred Chasseurs 
d'Afdque were assembled. In the camp of our heavy 

in front of its own tents, and a half troop of Thomas's 
horse-artiUery was issuing from the village on to the 
plain where the 10th Hussars, who had arrived from 
India a few days before, were drawn up, making 
with the heavy brigade, who presently joined it, about 
one thousand sabres. The French cavahy and guns, 
together with a few Turkish horse, descended into the 
plain, and the whole waited the proper moment to 
advance. This depended altogether on the progress of 
the Turkish infantry, which, led by Omer Pasha, had 
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issued from the right of our lines far up the hills, and 
were crossing towards Kamara. A few shots told us 
when the Russian outposts were driven in, but the 
ground was more difficult than was expected ; and so 
much time was taken up on the march that I had 
leisure to ride into Kadukoi and breakfast and feed 
my horse before the cavalry moved across the plain. 
At half-past eight, the Turks having reached 
Eamara^ we moved towards Canrobert*s Hill — ^French 
chasseurs, Turkish horse, and English hussars forming 
a line of skirmishers, supported by detachments at a 
short distance, while the main bodies of cavalry came 
on in compact columns with the artillery on the 
flanks. Passing beyond Canrobert's Hill, we found 
on its rearmost slope a number of burrows, like those 
bivouacked in by the Turks, roofed with branches 
and earth ; and other similar abodes appeared on the 
adjoining slopes, all, of course, deserted. Crowning 
the next ridge, we saw a few Russian horsemen before 
us in the defile where the charge of the Light Brigade 
had taken place ; on a steep brown hill in front was 
a body of Cossacks behind an intrenchment drawn 
across the slope near the summit. Kamara was 
occupied by the Turkish infantry, whose skirmishers 
extended down towards those of our cavalry, and the 
main body of the reconnoitring force appeared on the 
verge of a high woody rock at the back of Kamara, 
and thither I (being present merely as an amateur, 
and not tied to any particular station) accordingly 
rode. 
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The only building remaining in the village of 
Kamara, which stands half-way between the plain 
and the top of the heights on the Woronzoff road, is 
the church, and that is in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion. It stands in a stone enclosure, which was lined 
with Turkish soldiers, a battaUon of whom was drawn 
up on the slope beneath. Passing this, I ascended by 
a path like the bed of a torrent throughthick coppice 
(which showed that the Russians here must have been 
better off than we for firewood during the winter) 
carpeted with primroses and buttercups, and enli- 
vened by some wild fruit-trees in fiill blossom, to the 
top of the abrupt mountains, where the main body of 
the Turks had piled arms, and were cooking their 
victuals, their officers and such of ours as had accom- 
panied them forming breakfast circles, while the 
Engineers took such notes and sketches of the country 
before them as were required. The view from this 
lofty point was extensive and grand ; on the left the 
Tchemaya might be traced passing our position on 
the plateau to the^ distant Ruins of Inkermann ; in 
the plain below were our cavalry, picturesquely 
grouped ; and all around were high mountains, grey 
or brown of tint, with glimpses of green in low-ljring 
spots between. 

After a time the infantry descended towards 
Kamara, where Lord Raglan and his staff were 
watching the operations, which were directed alto* 
gether by Omer Pasha. The venerable appearance 
which the Turkish commander's white beard and 
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mustache gave him at a little distance completely 
yanished on a closer view, when the brightness and 
energy of his jGace corresponded well with his slender 
straight figure. He looked about forty-eight. He had 
two splendid chargers in the field, a chestnut and a 
bay. The Cossacks still held the hill in front, and 
two bodies of Turkish infantry were marched towards 
them, accompanied by dolefi music Long before 
they got within musket range, however, some rockets 
were fired by the French at the Ciossacks, which 
pitched and exploded near them, when they at once 
quitted the intrenchment and hastened off behind 
the hill, up the steep stony barren side of which we 
all now moved, the Turkish infantry, already on 
their way, being first. Presently a volley was heard 
in front, which was fired by the Russians posted in 
the valley of the Tchemaya at those who were first 
over the hill, and which damaged nobody. Steep 
down beneath us was a bend of the river, which 
divided into streams, and, uniting again below, mean- 
dered here among willows and poplars. On the left 
stood a stone bridge, higher up the stream than that 
we had crossed when on the march from Mackenzie's 
Farm, in September; covering the latter, on the 
opposite side of the river, was an earthwork for mx 
gunS) which was not armed. Other intrenchments 
were visible at different points, particularly up the 
main road into the hills in front, where a few Rus- 
sians were drawn up, and near them was a foot- 
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bridge over the stream. Nothing appeared to pre* 
vent our passage, if we had been disposed to cross 
the river ; but when the Turkish chief had satisfied 
his curiosity, the troops swept round the hill, and 
commenced the march home. The lOth Hussars 
marched past for Lord Raglan's inspection on the 
plain ; and he afterwards rode through the ranks of 
the Heavy Brigade, which, drawn up in squadrons, 
looked very soldier-like and splendid, though its num- 
bers were but scanty. The men and horses, survivors 
of that terrible winter bivouac, had quite recovered 
from the effects of their privations, and, though not 
so sleek and shining as of yore, looked as fit for work 
as ever. 

A few days after, Omer re-embarked for Eupa- 
toria, which was said to be threatened with an attack, 
taking a great part of his troops with him. 

On the 25th of Apil, the ambassador. Lord Strat* 
ford de Beddiffe, arrived with his family from Con- 
stantinople, and remained more than a week. 

On the night of the 1st of May, the French attacked 
and carried a counterguard before the central bastion 
covering the town, in which the Bussians were pre- 
paring to place guns, and from whence some small 
mortars had begun to throw shells into the trenches. 
The musketry fire was very hot during the conflict. 
At four o'clock on the following afternoon, the Bus- 
sians attempted to retake the work, but were repulsed 
with loss, some French guns having been brought to 
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bear on them. In the two affairs, the French lost 
about 100 men killed, and double that number 
wounded ; and 160 Bussian bodies were left on the 
ground. Nine of the small mortars were among the 
trophies secured by our allies, and five Russian officers 
were made prisoners. On both occasions the enemy's 
officeiB are said to have displayed great gaUantry in 
leading on and animating their men. 

Early in May, I accompanied a friend, who had 
just joined from England, over the battle-field of 
Inkeimann, now gaily sprinkled with flowers, blue, 
red, and yellow. From the Two-gun Battery we 
descended the face of the hill, where the Russians had 
climbed up to attack the Guards. The valley was 
fiUed with a luxuriant growth of grass^ quite hiding 
the marshy soil, and alive with frogs, whose croakings 
filled the air ; and the trees which fringe the course 
of the Tchernaya were in full leaf. Passing beyond 
the farthest French sentinel, we came, amid the 
bushes on the face of the steep, on the shallow grave 
of a Bussian, where was visible, protruding from the 
thin covering of soil, a withered clenched hand. The 
dead man's belt still encircled his bones, and the 
bayonet-sheath rested outside the earth. A little 
farther down was a skeleton in Bussian uniform, 
lying on its face ; some light-coloured locks still dung 
to the skull, and through a hole in the trousers the 
fleshless leg was visible. Thus it happened, that my 
friend, who had read in England, months before, an 
account of the battle, and had learned almost to class 
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it with the famous actions of history, was now face to 
face on the battle-field with the corpse of a soldier 
slain in the combat. While we looked at it, a rifle- 
man, on the other side of the valley, sent a bullet at 
us, which dropped among the bushes some yards 
below, and some others followed with no better aim. 

On the 3d May, an expedition, which had been for 
some days in course of preparation, consisting of 
about 7000 French with 12 guns, and 3000 English 
with 6 guns, sailed for Kertsch, but just after arriving 
in sight of its destination, was recalled by a message 
from the French conunander. He had received tele- 
graphic instructions from the Emperor to despatch 
all the transports he could command to the Bosphorus, 
to convey the French reserves there to the seat of 
war, and considered the instructions as sufficiently 
imperative to necessitate the recall of the expedition, 
which accordingly returned, amid much dissatisfac- 
tion. A few days afterwards, General Canrobert 
resigned the control of the army to General Pelissier, 
and took the command of the first division, the same 
he had held under St Arnaud. 

Several events marked the change of commanders. 
On the night of the 22d, the French made a deter- 
mined attack on the rifle-pits between the Quarantine 
and Central Bastions, which form part of the earth- 
works covering the town. At nine o'clock a can- 
nonade, accompanied by volleys far warmer and more 
sustained than in any previous night-attack or opera- 
tion of the siege, signalised the commencement of the 
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enterprise^ and continued without intermission till 
three in the morning. The moon rather glimmered 
than shone upon the scene, and against the cloudy 
horizon the flashes of the guns, Kke summer lightning, 
marked the lines of defence and attack ; the rattle of 
smaU-arms was ahnost incessant, and occasional cheers, 
rising from the gloom, showed some advantage won 
or charge attempted. 

On the following day I visited the scene of combat. 
Entering the French lines at the Maison de Clocheton, 
a long walk through the zigzag approaches led to the 
advanced trench, where glimpses over the parapet, 
and through loop-holes, rendered precarious by the 
proximity of the Russian riflemen, who fired inces- 
santly, revealed the features of the ground. 

In a green hollow or basin, at the head of the inlet 
known as Quarantine Bay, was a Russian cemetery, 
h.™g in the HUM a .iu ohu^h, ^rrounded ?y 
crosses and headstones. No English country church- 
yard, where the forefathers of the hamlet sleep, could, 
in its trim sanctity, be more suggestive of repose than 
this peaceful spot^ above the occupants of which rude 
requiems of musketry and cannon had for months 
broken the silence. Instead of mourning friends, 
marksmen had crouched in the grass of the graves, 
or lain in the shadow of the tombstones. On the 
previous night there had been hard fighting above the 
dead, on the thresholds of whose green abodes lay 
others ready to join them. The cemetery was sur- 
rounded by a wall, and was about seventy yards 
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square ; the further wall was less than 100 yards &om 
the wall of the town, which was of masonry, upright 
(those of fortified places are in general strengthened 
with sloping buttresses, termed revetments), and 
having no ditch. It was breached in three or four 
places, though not extensively enough for the assault ; 
but it was evident that, in a few hours, the French 
batteries could, whenever they pleased, destroy the 
whole extent of wall, which it would have been im- 
politic to do until the moment for storming had 
arrived. Between the wall of the cemetery and that 
of the town was a line of rifle-screens, strongly con- 
structed of earth and gabions, and capable of holding 
each at least a dozen marksmen. Only two of these 
had been taken by the French, and the number of 
dead stretched on the grass showed at what cost. 
The cemetery was cleared of Russians, who had 
retired to their remaining rifle-pits, and its right 
wall now formed part of the French parapet. The 
Russian batteries before the town were silent^ and the 
garrison had hoisted a flag of truce, which the French 
refused to respond to, as it was known the attack 
was to be resumed in greater force the same night 
(23d) ; and, on returning in the evening, I met bodies 
of troops entering the lines. In all, it was said that 
30,000 men were to be assembled in the trenches for 
this new attack That night at nine o'clock, the 
cannonade and musketry opened as before, but soon 
became fainter, and by midnight died away. The 
Russians, cowed by the slaughter of the previous 
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nigK and overpowered by the numbers of the assail- 
Tts, withdrerwithin their works, after a short 
struggle, and left the whole of the rifle-pits to our 
allies, who connected them by trenches, opened a 
communication with their nearest approach, and 
occupied them as a new advanced line. On the 24th 
there was a truce for six hours to collect the dead. 
The French lost 1600 killed and wounded, of whom 
about a fourth were killed. They delivered to the 
Russians 1150 bodies ; 800 more were collected by 
the burial-parties on the ground, most of whom had 
been killed by the fire of four French field-pieces, 
which ploughed through the enemy's dense columns 
drawn up in support ; and the loss of the garrison in 
the two attacks could scarcely have been less than 
6000 men. 

On the 23d the expedition again sailed for Kert-sch, 
and this time accomplished the object of its mission. 
On the afternoon of the 24th, the allied force disem- 
barked at Kamish, a village south-west of Kertsch. 
About 2000 Russian cavalry showed themselves there, 
but did not offer to attack ; and the garrison, after 
blowing up their magazines and spiking most of their 
guns, were seen moving offl Next morning the Allies 
advanced on Kertsch, and halted for an hour in the 
town, where they destroyed a large foundry and 
bullet-factory, and then, advancing on Yenikale, and 
finding the place deserted, they proceeded to intrench 
themselves. In all, 108 guns were taken, many of 
them of large calibre (68-pounders), which in another 
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week would have been mounted in the batteries, 
oflfering a formidable defence. Some of our war- 
steamers of Hgbt draught, and gun-boats, immediately 
entered the Sea of Azoff, capturing 260 boats laden 
with grain, and proceeding to Arabat^ a strong fort 
at the southern extremity of the long narrow isthmus, 
by which the land communication with the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Russia was maintained, blew up, 
with the first shell fired, an immense magazine there. 
A few days afterwards, Genitsch, at the other ex- 
tremity of the isthmus of Arabat, was set on fire, and 
eighty-six boats destroyed in its harbour. The whole 
of the Sea of Azofi* was scoured by this light arma- 
ment. The town of Berdiansk on the north shore 
was abandoned by the enemy, as was Soujouk-kale, 
near Anapa ; and besides the towns, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and vessels (including four war-steamers sunk 
by themselves), the Russians either destroyed or lost 
grain sufficient for 100,000 men for four months ; 
moreover, the road by which supplies had chiefly been 
sent to Sebastopol was rendered unavailable. 
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CHAPTEK XXIII. 

THE POSrriON EXTENDED. 

During the month of May the Sardinian contingent 
had joined us. The appearance of these troops 
was much admired ; they were very neatly and ser- 
viceably clothed, those of the line in grey coats, fitting 
loosely, and leaving the neck free, with a light jacket 
and trousers underneath ; their arms, equipments, 
waggon-train, and horses, were all in excellent order ; 
the troops looked healthy and cheerful, and the few 
cavalry that accompanied them were extremely sol- 
dier-like and well-appointed. 

Besides this addition to our forces, the French had 
received such strong reinforcements that it was neces- 
sary, if only for the ventilation of the army, to extend 
our position. On the 25th, 20,000 French, 10,000 
Sardinians, and 20,000 Turks, quitting the plateau 
some hours before daybreak, marched towards the 
Tchemaya, from which the Russians, who were in 
inconsiderable numbers there, fell back without op- 
position : the area of our position was thus nearly 
doubled, the passage of the river secured, with a 
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plentiful supply of water, and a large portion of the 
army encamped on spots far more eligible than could 
be found on the bare and trodden surface of the 
heights. 

The Russian supplies from the Sea of Azoff being 
cut off, and our force thus largely augmented, the 
campaign assumed a new aspect. The enemy had 
now to draw their supplies firom their dep6t at Sim- 
feropol, and an allied army advancing from Eupatoria 
to threaten that place, would have drawn their force 
thither, as Sir John Moore's advance in the north of 
Spain drew Napoleon's army from Madrid. A second 
force of the Allies might have followed them firom 
the Tchemaya, still leaving sufficient troops to watch 
Sebastopol, and effected a junction with the army 
from Eupatoria, presenting a force which it was un* 
likely the Russians could attempt to cope with, and 
the conquest of the whole province might have ensued. 
On such grounds the time for actively continuing the 
siege might have seemed past, as, with our then 
means, the town might have been obtained on easier 
terms than at the expense of a bloody assault. 
Situated as the Crimea is, at the extremity of the 
empire, and all the northern portion being extremely 
barren, it appeared impossible that Russia should be 
able to maintain there an army at all equal to ours, 
and the form and position of the province rendered 
it very vulnerable to an enemy who commanded the 
^ sea. On such considerations the time seemed to have 

arrived when the operations of the siege might have 
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given place to new, more extensive, and more decisive 
enterprises. 

On the 25th I rode to our outposts on the 
Tchemaya, and afterwards completed the circuit of 
the position. Descending from the plateau by the 
WoronzoflF road with a companion, we crossed the 
ground where the Light Brigade made their memor- 
able charge, to the low heights between the plateau 
and the Tchemaya, leaving behind us the hills from 
which the Turkish outposts were driven in the affair 
of Balaklava, and which were now again occupied 
by our Ottoman allies. The plains were in every 
part covered with luxuriant herbage and flowers, 
varying in character with the ground, the lower por- 
tions being sometimes moist and filled with marsh 
plants, while a shorter growth clothed the upland 
slopes. At the base of the low heights, which were 
now occupied by a French division imder Canrobert, 
six field-batteries were posted, the heights themselves 
were covered with the French tents, and bowers made 
of branches ; and the guns in the Eussian works above 
the Ruins of lokermann tried vainly to reach them 
with shells, which, for the most part, burst high in 
air midway. A dell in the midst of these heights 
led to the road along which we had marched from 
Mackenzie's Farm. The bridge by which we had 
crossed the Tchemaya was uninjured, and on the 
further side the French were constmcting a tite-de- 
pont or earthen work, the faces flanked by parapets 
for musketry on the hither side of the river. We 
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rode along the bank, which was lined with French- 
men and Sardinians fishing, and who appeared to 
have good sport, pulling out fish something like 
trout : one soldier caught a carp of a pound and a 
half. The meadows here, though they must in 
™t« have been deep ^mps. coluned L remans 
of many burrows where the Kussians had bivouacked, 
the branched roofs of which had fallen in. At a neigh- 
bouring ford several hundred French cavalry were 
watering their horses, the men in their stable dresses, 
with carbines at their backs, while a strong picket, 
fuDy accoutred, was drawn up beyond the river to 
protect them from any sudden descent the enemy 
might make from the opposite heights, where a few 
Cossacks were occasionally visible. Close by, on the 
opposite bank, was a tall conical hill held by the Pied- 
montese, who had here their advanced post of light 
troops, dressed in green tunics, and hats with btmches 
of green feathers, like theatrical bandits, and armed 
with short rifles. The back of this hill formed, with 
a steep slope opposite, a narrow gorge, where a pretty 
stone bridge spanned the Tchemaya, and from this 
point branched the aqueduct which used to supply 
Sebastopol. Beyond, the valley widened again into 
meadows sprinkled with trees, and tinted glowingly 
with flowers ; in some places knoUs were so covered 
with purple, red, or yellow, as to look like great 
nosegays. In the midst of a grove stood the village 
of Tchergoum, with its large octagonal tower, and up 
the road behind it a Cossack might be seen sauntering 
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towards some of his comrades who appeared on the 
heights, and occasionally fired at those who advanced 
furthest from the outposts. There were plenty of 
Russian burrows here on both sides of the river, and 
the Allies in their advance made spoil of abundance 
of arms and furniture, which they disposed of to 
visitors, one of whom was offered a piano a great 
bargain, of which he was unable to avail himself, as 
it was rather too large to put in his saddle-bags ; 
while in another quarter a post-chaise was for sale. 
Had the same purchaser got both, he might have 
taken home the piano in the post-chaise. 

Riding back over the steep hills, which in the 
eastern comer of the position were held by Sardi- 
nians, you reached their right outpost near Kamara, 
where a road swept round the back of the mountain. 
Here the aspect of the country suddenly changed — 
for whereas the hills towards Bakshi-serai were bare 
and chalky, here they were clothed with a thick ver- 
dure of taU coppice, with some trees of large growth, 
spotting with the darkness of their shadowed sides 
the even sunlit green of the bushes, which was further 
broken by park-like glades. All was silent here ; 
there were no soldiers visible, and no sound was heard 
except the thrushes in the leaves, and the murmur 
of a small stream caught in a stone fountain beside 
the road. The next turn disclosed a camp occupied 
by a detachment of our marines, supplying the 
pickets and sentries who completed the circuit of 
outposts from Eiunara to the sea-shore far south of 
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Balaklava. Their tents were pitched in a sunny 
meadow, before which rose a wooded mountain, with 
craggy peaks breaking through the verdure, on each 
of which stood a sentry with his red-coat and cross- 
belts discernible a mile off against the sky. From 
this camp a wood -path, shaded with fine trees, 
ascended to the next mountain-ridge, where a turn 
of the road disclosed a really magnificent prospect. 
Doubtless the long residence on the dreary heights 
of Sebastopol enhanced for us the effect of the view, 
but anywhere in the world it would have been emi- 
nently attractive. Below us lay the valley of Baidar, 
stretching &om the edge of the sea-cliffs on our right 
to the distant mountain range, where it wound 
round out of sight. Like the fabled vale of Avilion, 
it was " deep-bower'd, happy, fair with orchard- 
lawns ; '^ flowery meadows, sprinkled with trees and 
groves, reminded me, in their fertility and expanse, 
of the Vega of Granada, as seen from the mountains 
behind the city. Two red-roofed villages, embowered 
in trees, stood, at some distance apart, in the midst 
of the valley, but no inhabitants, nor cattle, nor any 
kind of moving thiag, gave life to the scene — it was 
beautiful as a dream, but silent as a chart. No com 
had been sown for this year's harvest ; the only 
tokens of agriculture were some farm-waggons dis- 
cernible through the glass at a distant point of the 
valley. The villages were not only deserted, but, as 
some visitors had ascertained a day or two before, 
quite denuded of all tokens of domestic life. Beyond 
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this outpost it was now contrary to orders to pass ; a 
marine officer was in charge of the party, and lay in 
a kind of nest, under the shade of his blanket and 
cloak, which hung on bushes. 

Turning with regret from this view, we rode back 
along the sea-cliffs towards Balaklava. The tint of 
the Euxine was so light in the bright sunshine that 
it was not easy to distinguish whfre the sky joined 
it ; and the steamers that crossed to and from Kertsch 
(one of them tugging a saiUng vessel, perhaps a prize) 
seemed to traverse the air. The cliffs, as I have men- 
tioned elsewhere, were of remarkable beauty, with 
delicate rosy tints and purple shadows. At length 
we arrived at the stockaded barrier drawn across the 
road in the winter, passing which we came to the 
fortified ridge from whence you look down on the 
harbour of Balaklava^ lyi^g lil^^ ^ small lake in its 
rocky, tower-skirted basin. Here work -a- day life 
began again — ^troops lighting their cooking fires and 
fetching their water — ^guards lolling in the sunshine — 
mules and buffaloes toiling with their loads ; and up 
the hills beyond E^dukoi the bearded pashas, sitting 
in open green tents like canopies, gazing as they 
smoked their tall silver nargillys towards the distant 
mountains which surround Bakshi-serai ; while the 
more devout among the Mussulman soldiers, drawn 
up in a body, with their faces turned (I suppose) 
towards Mecca, repeated, with many bendings and 
prostrations, their evening prayers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ASSAULT OF THE MAMELON AKD QUARRIES. 

Notwithstanding the extent of our force, great part 
of which was necessarily idle, our strategical opera- 
tions seemed to be limited to the expedition to 
Kertsch, as the preparations for a renewal of the 
cannonade on Sebastopol, to be followed by an 
assault, were actively continued. We erected new 
batteries, accumulated great stores of ammunition, 
and augmented the number of mortars in the 
trenches. On the 6th June, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, the batteries opened, and after a short 
space the Eussians replied with a fire heavier than 
in former attacks, but by no means so weU directed, 
owing, perhaps, to the want of reinforcements 
of good artiller3rmen. All that afternoon and all 
night our fire continued, and the next morning that 
of the Eussians, which had begun so spiritedly, was 
much subdued. The Mamelon, which on the previous 
afternoon had fired salvos, was reduced to two or 
three guns, and its parapets, as well as those of the 
Bedan, and the face of the Malakhoff looking towards 
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our batteries, were little more than a shapeless heap 
of earth, testifying to the excellence of our artillery- 
fire, which was probably unequalled for precision and 
eflPect. The practice of our mortars was admirable ; 
scarcely the smallest interval elapsed without a huge 
shell bursting in the midst of the Mamelon, and the 
loss of its garrison must have been very severe ; of 
which, indeed, we shortly had proof. 

It had been arranged, before opening the fire, that 
on the second day an assault should be made ; by 
the French on the Mamelon and the smaller works 
towards Careening Bay, by us on a work known as 
the Quarries, in front of the Bedan. Up to our last 
cannonade the ground there had been occupied 
merely by heaps of loose stones and rubbish, where 
marksmen were posted ; but since then the enemy 
had thrown up an intrenchment surrounding the 
Eedan at about 400 yards in front of it, and 
had fiUed it with riflemen ; and it was this work 
which, though quite regular in. form, retained the old 
name of the Quarries. As soon as the French had 
secured the Mamelon we were to attack this point 
and establish ourselves ; but our attack was for the 
present to terminate with the success of this opera- 
tion, because the Redan, if carried, would be unten- 
able so long as the Russians retained possession of 
the Malakhoff. The time chosen was half-past six in 
the evening, and for this reason, that as men advance 
with much more spirit and confidence when they see 
what is before them than in night-attacks, the assail- 
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ants would have daylight enough to secure possession 
of the work, while darkness would descend in time to 
enable them to throw up the necessary cover against 
the fire which the Malakhoff (looking on the rear of 
the Mamelon) would otherwise pour in so hotly as, 
perhaps, to render the occupation of it difficult and 
attended with heavy loss. 

At half-past five the French columns of attack 
were formed at the mouth of the ravine which divides 
the English right from the lefb of the French at 
Inkermann — ^and to each battalion General Bosquet 
addressed a few words of encouragement, to which 
they responded with cheers, and straightway plunged, 
in rather more tumultuous array than English disci- 
pline permits, into the ravine. A most conspicuous 
personage was a vivandiirey who, weU mounted, and 
wearing a white hat and feather, rode at the head of 
the column with a little keg slung at her saddle. 
First went the Algerine Zouaves, tall, lithe, swarthy, 
and with African features ; next the French Zouaves, 
who, having obtained precedence over the Green 
Chasseurs, greeted these latter braves as they passed 
them with screams, howls, and derisive expressions, 
which were received in silence by the Chasseurs, who 
followed next, attended by their vivandHrey a very 
pretty and smartly-dressed girl, who seemed to pos- 
sess great control over her feelings ; for, whereas a 
woman can scarcely be expected to see with indiffer- 
ence even a single lover going to battle, this young 
lady beheld with equanimity a whole regiment of 
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admirers advancing to deadly conflict. Several regi- 
ments of the line followed, and the whole array swept 
down the ravine to the trenches. 

The English light and second divisions were des- 
tined to attack the Quarries. Two bodies, each of 
two hundred men, issuing from the foremost trench 
of our right attack, were to turn the extremities of 
the work, drive out the occupants, and, advancing 
towards the Eedan, and lying down there, keep up a 
fire to cover the operations of eight hundred work- 
men, who, with pickaxe and shovel, were to throw up 
a parapet towards the enemy. Besides the guards of 
the trenches, other detachments were to remain at 
convenient points, ready to support them against all 
attempts of the enemy. 

By some means the news had got abroad that an 
assault was to be made, and crowds assembled at 
different commanding points before the camps. As 
the hour approached, and the number of the specta- 
tors augmented, the greatest excitement prevailed. 
We could see the French lining their trenches, and 
the English filing into theirs. The fire from our bat- 
teries was hotter than ever, and shells were showered 
more thickly into the devoted Mamelon. At length 
three rockets were fired from the Victoria redoubt, 
which General Pelissier had just entered, and every 
glass was turned towards the French trenches, from 
which the assailants were seen to issue and swarm up 
the slope. Led by one man, who kept considerably 
in advance of the rest, they passed the line of in- 
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trenchment which the enemy had drawn round the 
front of the work, and in a few minutes were seen at the 
edge of the ditch, firing into the embrasures. Presently- 
some climbed the parapet ; large columns pressed in 
at the left ; and, almost without a struggle, the Rus- 
sians hurried off towards the Malakhoff, while the tri- 
color was hoisted in the captured work. The smaller 
works towards Careening Bay had been simultaneously 
assaulted, though the conflict there was disregarded 
in the absorbing interest of the attack on the Mame- 
lon, and they also were carried after a short struggle ; 
but the one nearest the sea, being exposed to the fire 
of batteries on the north side of the harbour, was 
found too hot to remain in, and the French quit- 
ted it. 

Possession of the Mamelon being obtained, it was 
necessary to cover the operations of the workmen by 
a further advance, and the foremost assailants dashed 
out in pursuit of the Russians, who made for the 
Malakhoff. Flushed with their easy success, the French 
did not content themselves with a demonstration 
against this formidable work, but actually assailed it. 
It immediately became a hornet's nest ; every gun 
opened ; its parapets sparkled with musketry ; and 
the garrison of the Redan, not yet assailed by the 
English, were seen leaving their post, probably to 
succour the Malakhoff. 

The French pressed on gallantly till stopped by a 

belt of abattis — an obstacle composed of trees with 

the branches pointed and sharp stakes. A few men 

Q 
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penetrated through this, and, advancing to the edge 
of the ditch, fired on the defenders. At this time the 
Malakhoff became wrapt in smoke, which, drifting 
across the scene, dimmed the view of the struggle. 
The guns fired wildly ; sheUs exploded in aU parts of 
the ground, and shot came bounding up among the 
spectators^ one of which, later in the evening, killed 
an unfortunate civilian who was looking on. After 
the kpse of about a quarter of an hour, during which 
the French, unable to penetrate into the Malakhoff, 
gallantly held their ground on the slope before it, the 
Bussians, reinforced by several battalions, drove them 
back amidst a tremendous uproar of musketry and 
cannon, and they retired into the Mamelon, behind 
which a considerable body of their comrades were 
drawn up. Here they made a stand against the 
enemy, and commenced a struggle which wore an 
unpromising aspect ; for while some of the French 
supporting force held their ground, others retired to 
the intrenchment midway down the slope, and began 
to fire from thence. At length the French gave way, 
and ran down the face of the hill to their own 
trenches, where their reserves were drawn up. Upon 
these they rallied, and, after a breathing space, were 
again led to the assault, and successfully. Again 
they rushed into the Mamelon, drove out its de- 
fenders, and pursued them to the Malakhoff, around 
which their musketry continued to crackle long after 
darkness set in, while their comrades intrenched 
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themselves in the Mamelon, which was found strewn 
with dead from the effect of our shells. 

Meantime our men, issuing from their trenches, had 
entered the Quarries, which they found unoccupied, 
and advanced toward the Eedan to cover the opera- 
tions of the working party. Their movements were 
not so plainly visible from the rear as those of the 
French, owing partly to the nature of the ground, 
partly to the dense smoke which overhung the scene ; 
but Lord Baglan, who remained at a point about 
half-way between the ridge before our camps and the 
batteries of our left attack, received occasional notices 
of the state of affairs. Some of our men had entered 
the Bedan and found it empty, the garrison having, 
as before said, probably gone to reinforce the Malak- 
hoff; but they speedily returned in force, and our 
reserves advanced to support the assailants. When 
darkness set in, the line of musketry marked the dis- 
puted points^ but the artillery fire had almost ceased, 
except from our mortars, which threw shells into the 
Eedan and Malakhoff. The latter work seemed to 
be still assailed by the French ; the former was silent. 
All was darkness, except where the sparks of musketry 
were scattered as from a forge ; then, with a flash 
and roar, a shell would climb the sky, passing the 
ridge of clouds lying on the horizon, mingling con- 
fusedly amid the stars, and then rotatiag downwards, 
when, as it disappeared behind the parapet aimed at, 
for a moment all was dark, till the explosion lit up 
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the work, making it stand out in transient red relief 
from the surrounding blackness ; or a shell from a 
gun would traverse the ground at a low angle, the 
burning fuse rising and falling in graceful curves as 
it bounded on, till its course ended in a burst of flame. 
Sometimes a bugle sounded shrilly in the still night ; 
once or twice there was a cheer ; and these sounds 
and the rattle of the small-arms showed the chief 
part of the combat, in which so many of our comrades 
and friends were darkly engaged, to be in the ravine 
of the Woronzoff* road. Sometimes the sound of strife 
died almost away, and then was renewed with great 
warmth. These sudden outbursts marked the onsets 
of the Russians, who made vigorous efforts to retake 
the work, and even drove our men out of it, but were 
again repulsed. Towards morning they advanced on 
our trenches, and penetrated into some of the ap- 
proaches, but were driven back with loss. 

The next morning the Russian works, beaten into 
uneven heaps, were almost silent, firing only an occa- 
sional shot. The French had intrenched themselves 
in the Mamelon, and had placed some small mortars 
there, while we had made good our footing in the 
Quarries. Both the English divisions had suffered 
severely ; in the second, the report up to ten o'clock 
in the morning showed fifty killed and 270 wounded ; 
while, in the light, the 7th and 88th had suffered 
severely. In the afternoon several Russian mortars 
were directed on the Mamelon, and must have caused 
loss to the French in it. 
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Before and during the assault no feint or demon- 
stration was made at any other point of the line to 
mislead or distract the enemy, who took advantage 
of the directness of the attack to collect their troops 
in the Malakhoff in sufficient numbers to drive back 
the French, as before described, from that work, and 
even temporarily to retake the Mamelon. Our allies 
attacked with great gallantry, and the Russians, taken 
as they were by surprise, and having already suffered 
much from our heavy fire, showed more stubbornness 
in the defence than was generally anticipated. Next 
day the expectation was very strong, in the English 
camp, that the attack was to be renewed .in the course 
of the day, and that this time the whole south side 
would be ours ; but the sun went down without any 
preparations for a second assault. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE OONFEBEKCES AND DEBATES. 

The conduct of the Vienna conferences, and the tone 
of the parliamentary discussions on the war, were 
not such as to inspire respect either for the politics or 
diplomacy of the age. Europe fixed its attention on 
the former, and, while failing to receive any lessons 
of wisdom, was not even gratified by an exhibition 
of skill. The three greatest nations of the earth were 
at war, and before either side had obtained a decisive 
advantage, all had agreed to treat for peace. Seldom 
has diplomacy had such a field for display, and seldom 
has it appeared in a less respectable light. No cun- 
ning of fence was shown, and the advantages obtained 
were of the paltriest description, and not worth the 
playing for, such as when Russia suspended the con- 
ferences to consider the request of the other powers 
that she would originate a proposition, and then, after 
securing unnecessary delay, declined to propose any- 
thing. The negotiations and the war seemed mutu- 
ally to await each other's chances, and there appeared 
no man of sufficient political or military foresight to 
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afford his colleagues the means of adopting a decided 
course. Perhaps the most curious feature in the 
spectacle was the lofty bearing of beleaguered, dis- 
tressed, and defeated Russia. When at the confer- 
ence Lord John Russell, as a precedent for Russia 
to consent to limit her power in the Black Sea, quoted 
(not very happily) the cession of Dunkirk by Louis 
XIV., — " Ah !" said the Russian plenipotentiary, with 
extraordinary assurance, '^ but we have met with 
none of hi7dUas,«». and the ^ doe, not apply.- 
Met with no disasters ! when the banks of the Danube 
were strewn with dead Russian armies, when the 
despised Turks had defeated them in every action, 
and when a fortress like Silistria had defeated their 
whole power deliberately cast on it 1 Met with no 
disasters I when the defenders of the soU were beaten 
from their strong position at Alma, when they had 
been repulsed from our weak point at Inkermann, 
when half the Black Sea fleet was at the bottom of 
the harbour of Sebastopol, and the other half penned 
therein as in a trap ! — when a daily augmenting force 
was establishing itself in the Crimea, and preparing 
for fresh assaults on the city ! — when Bomarsund 
with its fortifications was demolished, and the Baltic 
equally with the Euxine blotted from the highways 
of Russian commerce ! Yet such effrontery passed 
without the obvious rejoinder, because the English 
nation had proposed to itself the capture of Sebasto* 
pol as the true and only meed of victory ; and the 
wily Russian, adopting the absurd assumption with 
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which we had ourselves furuished him, asserted that, 
while Sebastopol had not fallen, Bussia had suffered 
no disaster. 

But, in truth, the whole conference was an absur* 
dity. The terms offered by the Allies, so far as their 
vagueness allowed them to be intelligible, were ridi* 
culously easy, and, on the other hand, Bussia was 
insane to refuse them. She might have accepted 
them, have procured an armistice, have secured a 
seeming triumph ; and then, when it suited her, and 
if still disposed for war, she might have broken off 
the negotiations on a question of details. All this 
would have been quite consistent with the usual 
course of her policy, and with the diplomatic resources 
of her ministers. Instead of this, she assumed the 
airs of a conqueror — condescendingly agreed to treat 
— was undisguisedly insolent in conference ; and 
when she deigned to make any proposals, they were 
such as were insulting from their absurdity. And 
this was at a time when the Allies were accumulating 
a force sufficient to take the Crimea in a month ; 
when her own army was pressed for supplies, and its 
communications so ill-secured that a detachment cut < 

their main branch irremediably without a struggle ; 
when her coasts were threatened, her towns burnt ; 
and when the fortresses which she had acquired, with 
great expense and trouble, were so ill provided for 
defence that^ at the first approach of an enemy, the 
garrisons abandoned them. Yet her envoys could 
comport themselves as if her great credit for resources 
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and strength were unblemished ; could not merely 
veil discomfiture, but assume the tone of undoubted 
success, and half Europe was disposed to admire their 
supercilious demeanour. If such finesse is admirable, 
great empires may be dexterously lost. 

But, whatever the disasters of Russia, she at least 
enjoyed one advantage over us. Whether her coun- 
cils were directed by wisdom or presumption, they 
were secret, while all our elements of weakness were 
hdd bare in the national discussions, and were paraded 
£ur more ostentatiously than those resources and suc- 
cesses which should have bid us be of good cheer. 
Every shade of policy between vigorous prosecution 
of tiie war, and peace on any terms, found its spokes- 
man, and such want of unanimity could not but give 
confidence to the enemy. 

Of the Four Points discussed at the conference, the 
Third was the only one bearing directly on the cir- 
cumstances of the war. In the parliamentary debates 
on this point, it was asserted that Russia never would 
consent to such humiliation as a limitation of her 
fleet in the Black Sea. The objectors spoke as if that 
fleet were still riding the Euxine unmolested; in 
which case it might, indeed, be derogatoiy to the 
dignity of the Czar to consent to its diminution. But 
force had already confined the few remaining ships 
of the Russian fleet to their port, dooming them to 
hopeless inaction ; and, whatever turn the afiairs of 
the Allies might take by land, it was evident that 
Russia could never, during the war, by any effort or 
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any success, regain her naval supremacy in the East. 
A more reasonable objection against the Third Point 
was, that it left the essential article of limitation in- 
definite and dependent on the chances of the war. 

Mr Disraeli found an easy task in criticising the 
conduct of the Government and its envoy, but was 
by no means so successful in amending the plan of 
the campaign as in exposing its errors. He denounced 
the aggressive movement of the war as the cause of 
all our disasters, maintaining that a purely defensive 
policy would have been the true one, and, like some 
other speakers of great reputation, assumed that 
Russia was invulnerable. 

Since to blockade the ports of Russia is in itself an 
aggressive movement, it is to be presumed that Mr 
Disraeli meant that our operations by land only should 
have been restricted to the defensive ; that our troops 
should have occupied Turkey in sufficient force to 
render her territories secure against the armies of 
Russia. 

But, to maintain in Turkey a force sufficiently 
large to be effective, would be almost as costly as to 
make war in the Crimea ; at any rate, it is difficult 
to see how occupying Turkey could shorten the war, 
or cripple Russia more effectually than assailing her- 
self. To capture Sebastopol was to solve the knot- 
tiest question of the war ; it was to give security to 
the shores of Turkey, to deliver her capita] from the 
apprehension of invasion, and to enable her to con- 
centrate her powers on her land defences. It has 
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been said that we could have no security that Russia 
would not rebuild her fortifications and renew her 
fleet ; but it is not likely that the war, if concluded 
to-morrow, would leave the finances of Eussia in a 
condition so flourishing as to enable her immediately 
to set about accumulating expensive means of aggres* 
sion. 

The assumption that Russia is invulnerable by 
land, is surely a mistake ; to an enemy commanding 
the sea, the Crimea is especially an assailable province. 
Far removed from the heart of the empire, her pon- 
derous powers cannot be vigorously transmitted to 
so distant an extremity. In any season it would be 
almost impossible for her to maintain there a force 
sufficient to cope with ours ; the losses in marching 
an army into the Crimea are necessarily great, and 
still greater in maintaining it. Our fleets ought to 
give us an incalculable advantage in moving from 
point to point of the coast, threatening and harassing 
the enemy, and enabling small bodies to check large 
ones ; and with such a force and such means as the 
Allies possessed, Russia had no right to calculate on 
calling the Crimea hers for two months. Once ours, 
the difficult question of how we were to dispose of it 
remained ; but as that consideration was not broached 
in the debates, it need not be alluded to here, though 
it may not have been without important influence on 
the war. But, however that might be settled, the 
Crimea ours, and Sebastopol dismantled as a sea-fort- 
ress, we should hold the guarantee we needed, and 
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might withdraw, besides the greater portion of the 
army, all our fleet, except a few war-steamers to watch 
the coast. With the Crimea lost, with the Circassians 
on their old frontier, with the trade of the Sea of 
Azoff cut off, and its towns ruined, and with the 
Baltic blockaded, it is difficult to see what end Russia 
could propose to herself in continuing a war in which 
she could assail none of her enemies but Turkey, who 
had already repelled her single-handed. 

We, on the other hand, would have obtained by 
force of arms what Russia had refused to diplomacy, 
the county of Turkey ; «,d while Buffering'^. li 
from the war (which might then become a blockade) 
than our adversary, we could have no more reason 
than she to wish to prolong it. It would be a ques- 
tion of endurance, where Russia would have most to 
endure. 

The facts of Sebastopol being yet uncaptured, 
and the Russian army in the Crimea still able to 
oppose us, do not alter the real state of the case, 
because the vulnerability of the Crimea depends, not 
on a chance combination of military and political 
circumstances, but on its natural and imalterable 
features. A temporary failure does not lessen our 
chance of ultimate success, nor give Russia greater 
security of retaining the province. While we are able 
to encompass its shores with our ships, and to land 
and supply our troops ; while the internal resources 
of the peninsula are insufficient to maintain large 
armies, and the barrenness of its northern portion 
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forbids Russia to supply adequately, by convoys, 
those necessaries which the country does not afford ; 
so long must the Crimea remain an arena where the 
chances are all in our favour, and where alone are 
neutralised the advantages which our enemy de- 
rives from her enormous military power; and no- 
thing is wanting to secure the prize, but a man able 
to grasp it. 

Such is the aspect which the present conjuncture 
wears to some of those whose thoughts have neces- 
sarily been deeply intent on it and than whom none 
can be more powerfully interested in a creditable 
termination. But in England, while our most reso- 
lute statesmen have laid far less stress on the " vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war/^ than on its inevitable 
associate phrase, '' a safe and honourable peace,^ 
there are many of spirit so abject, that it would be 
quite consistent with their views if six of our most 
venerable commanders were to present themselves, 
like the citizens of Calais, before Sebastopol, in their 
shirts, and with halters round their necks, and humbly 
beseech the best terms the enemy might please to 
allow us. The puzzled public is busily patching the 
body and members of the prostrate political and 
military machine, while the defect is in the brain. 
There is sufficient strength and completeness, but 
the Promethean spark is wanting. Meantime, amid 
councils so varied and irresolute, the nation, like the 
Prince in the Arabian Nights, pressing onward to its 
goal, is stunned and bewildered by so many voices 
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warning it against false dangers, that it pauses, looks 
back, and is turned into stone. 

Of all the arguments used against the war, none 
reflects so much discredit on its propounder, as one 
by Mr Bright^ who, in the course of a clever and 
much-applauded speech, put it to the House, "whether 
they believed that when the capital of the greatest 
banking-house in Lombard Street can be transferred 
to the United States on a small piece of paper, in 
one post, the imposition of £75,000,000 of taxation 
over and above the taxation of an equal population 
in the United States, will not have the effect of 
transferring capital from this country to the United 
States — and if capital, then trade, population, and 
all that forms the bone and sinew of this great 
empire ? '' 

Had this been merely a warning to Government 
of one of the difficulties they would have had to pro- 
vide against, by rousing the feeling of patriotism 
till self-interest should be in great measure lost in 
the nobler sentiment, such a reminder would have 
been timely and politic. But the whole tenor of the 
speech showed that the speaker, in all whose views 
there is an ignoble consistency, believed that no 
capitalist could be actuated by any higher motive 
than the desire to make the most of his money ; and 
that to transfer one's self with one's property to an- 
other country, when our own was engaged in a 
struggle which rendered it no longer capable of afford- 
ing profitable investment, was a natural and sensible 
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act, such as Britisli merchants might acknowledge 
without reproacL 

If a man's first duty is to think of himself, and 
if his best interests are centred in the increase of his 
capital, then Mr Bright's argument was just, and 
worthy the applause of the representatives of the 
nation. The Carthaginian women who cut off their 
hair to serve as bowstrings for the defenders of their 
beleaguered city, had much better have sold it to 
make wigs for the Boman ladies. But if there be 
anything to admire in the sacrifices a nation makes 
to sustain a contest with a powerful enemy ; if it be 
more heroic to struggle to the last than to submit ; 
what can be found worthy of applause, at a time 
when Mr Bright's countrymen are spending their 
energies and blood to uphold the honour of England, 
in an appeal to a principle which, however legitimate 
in commercial questions, or in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, can never obtrude itself either in public 
or private affairs, where higher interests than money 
are concerned, without the risk of fettering justice 
and staining honour. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ATTACK OF THE HALAEHOFF AND BEDAN. 

The cannonade subsided with the capture of the 
Mamelon and Quarries, and trenches were pushed 
out from these works towards the Malakhoff and 
Redan. From the Quarries, zigzags led to a trench 
sixty or seventy yards in advance, where riflemen 
incessantly exchanged shots with the garrison of the 
Bedan, while a battery for guns and mortars was 
constructed close in rear of it. When this was 
armed, the guns swept so completely one of the com- 
munications of the Malakhoff, that the enemy could 
scarcely use it, and the 8-inch mortars dropped their 
shells into the Redan with great accuracy. But 
neither the advanced trench, the Quarries themselves, 
nor the communications in front and rear, were by 
any means secure, against either the cannon or rifle- 
men of the Redan and its flanking batteries, and 
many casualties occurred there every day — ^insomuch 
that, except securing the favourable position for the 
battery, the possession of the Quarries did hot seem 
to bestow any advantage adequate to the loss suffered 
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in their capture and occupation. But it is probable 
that, when the French resolved to attack the Mame- 
Ion, we considered ourselves bound to make some 
corresponding advance, without nicely balancing the 
advantages to be gained. Such is one of the diffi- 
culties attending the combined operations of an allied 
army. 

On the 17th the cannonade recommenced. For 
three hours the fire was warmly returned, and then 
the Russian batteries grew almost silent. Several 
causes might exist for this : their ammunition might 
be failing; their guns might be disabled by our fire ; 
or the losses in the batteries might be so great that 
the enemy could no longer man them. But this 
slackening of their fire, from whatever cause, seemed 
favourable to the success of another assault, which 
had been planned to take place on the following day, 
as follows : — 

After two or three hours' cannonade, the French 
were to assault the Malakhofil That work carried, 
the English were immediately to assail the Bedan, 
which would not be tenable by us imless the Malak- 
hoff were first captured. Three columns, of 400 
men each, were to be ready in the Quarries and 
advanced work, with strong supports in the trenches 
and approaches dose behind. At the signal they 
were to rush out : the one on the right was to attack 
the angle at the left face and flank of the Bedan ; 
the one on the left, the angle of the right shoulder of 
the work .; and the centre column was to advance 

B 
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on the salient, and make a lodgment there. Twenty 
artillerymen under an officer were to accompany each 
column, to spike the guns or turn them on the enemy, 
and parties of sailors were to carry the scaling-lad- 
ders. The right and left columns, uniting in rear of 
the Redan, were to drive the garrison towards the 
water, and to attack the Barrack Battery should the 
enemy make a stand there, in which operations they 
were to be assisted by a brigade under General Eyre, 
which was to descend the great ravine towards the 
inner harbour, and, when their first attempt had 
succeeded, effect a junction with them. 

This plan was changed, at the instance of the 
French, on the evening of the 17th, when it was 
resolved that the assault should be made at daybreak 
without a previous cannonade. The other arrange- 
ments remained the same. This change was regret- 
ted by the English artillery officers^ who were very 
confident of rendering the Russian batteries nearly 
harmless in a fire of three hours. Notwithstanding 
this alteration of the plan, which, made at the eleventh 
hour, seemed to betoken indecision, confidence was at 
a high pitch in the Allied camp. At length we were 
to close with the enemy; the dreary vigils in the 
trenches, the wearisome life on the heights, were to 
be at an end, and, with the assured capture of the 
city, a new era would dawn for us and for Europe. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the 18th, we rode 
towards the lines. It was very dark; tlie camps 
were still silent as we clattered through them, and we 
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were near the trenches before a faint glimmer of day- 
light tinged the gloom. A point in an advanced 
tlch,7Hch conLnded a near view both of ike 
Bedan and Malakhoff, had been selected as Lord 
Baglan's post of observation, and he was already 
there. 

Day broke rapidly, and we c6uld see our troops 
destined for the assault in the Quarry and advanced 
trenches, while the supports occupied the lines in 
rear. The interval of suspense was short before the 
rattle of musketry showed the French to be assault- 
ing. It continued, increased, and seemed to encom- 
pass the Malakhoff, though we could not see the 
actors in whose success we were so deeply interested. 
After a few minutes the guns of the Malakhoff deep- 
ened the din, and covered the ground with the spray 
of their grape, the steadiness of their fire showing 
that the work was not yet entered in force by the 
FrencL 

However, their success seems to have been consi- 
dered sufficient to warrant the giving of the signal to 
attack the Bedan. The party of rifles and 33d, who 
who were to lead the stonners on the right, at once 
quitted their cover, and, gallantly led by the engin- 
eers and their own officers, ran across the smooth 
grassy slope between the Quarries and Bedan, till, 
reaching the abattis which surrounded the latter at a 
few yards in front of the ditch, they lay down there 
and fired on the embrasures, which now began to 
pour forth grape. Probably, on the previous day, the 
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guns had been run behind the parapet for security 
from our fire, which they could not efiectuaUy return, 
and were thus preserved from its effects ; for, warned 
by the attack on the Malakhoff, they were already 
run out, and opened on our men with a violence that 
nothing could withstand. In vain the officers stood 
up amid the iron shower and waved their swords ; in 
vain the engineers returned to bring up the supports ; 
the men could not be induced to quit the parapets 
in a body. Small parties of half a dozen, or half a 
scor^ ran out only to add to the slaughter. The 
party of artillerymen, whose business it was to follow 
this colunm and spike the guns, sallied forth, led by 
their officer, and, of the twenty, only nine returned 
unwounded ; and the sailors who carried the scaling- 
ladders, and the naval officers who led them, also 
suffered very severe loss. Sir John Campbell, calling 
to the nearest troops to follow, left the trench, led the 
way to the abattis, and was shot dead under it. The 
men drawn up behind the Quarry suffered almost as 
severely as those who had advanced ; and the remain- 
der of these latter, after continuing for nearly a 
quarter of an hour under this tremendous fire on the 
ground before the abattis, ran back to the trenches. 

The point where Lord Raglan stood was the focus 
of the fire of the Malakhoff and Redan, and such a 
storm of shot of all kinds came over and through the 
parapet, which was low and thin, as rendered it a 
very indifferent post of observation. First a soldier 
was wounded by a grape-shot ; another struck Gene- 
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ral Jones on the forehead, ploughing the skin ; then 
a shot, entering a neighbouring embrasure, carried off 
the head of an artilleryman, killed a sapper, and 
struck off the right arm of Captain Brown of the 
88th ; and the fire rather increasing, his lordship was 
recommended to exchange this position for one in 
the first parallel. 

The musketry still continued to rattle around the 
Malakhoff, and, from the eight-gun battery in our 
third parallel, which now began to fire, I saw several 
hundreds of the French clinging to scarped spots in 
the ground before the Malakhoff, and firing on the 
parapets, which were lined with Russians. The 
French guns in the Mamelon (where General Labous- 
siniere, of the artillery, had been killed) were silent, 
while our artillery now opened both on the Redan 
and Malakhoff, principally on the latter. The prac* 
tice was admirable. The Russians speedily leffc their 
parapets, where whole sections of them must have 
been swept away, and our shells, bursting just after 
grazing the edge of the work, must have been most 
destructive to the troops drawn up in its defence. A 
couple of the guns of the Malakhoff were directed on 
the French still clingiDg to the hill, and the grape 
rattUng among them put them to flight ; but the 
vigour of our artillery fire enabled them to retreat 
with but Uttle loss from the enemy's guns, which, in 
their own defence, were now directed on our bat< 
teries. 

When it was known that the French did not 
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mean to repeat the assault, the greatest disappoint- 
ment prevailed. On our part the disaster was rather 
a blunder than a repulse ; for an attack so feeble 
against such a work as the Bedan could not be called 
an assault. Probably its garrison of thousands never 
beheld from their ramparts more than three hundred 
enemies advancing upon them, and they must have 
been puzzled to account for such a futile attempt, 
taking it, perhaps, for an ill-concerted feint. The 
French attack, though made in greater numbers, was 
no better managed than our own. The business of 
the stormers was to lose no time in reaching the 
ditch of the enemy's work, and, collecting there in 
sufficient numbers, to swarm over the ramparts. 
Instead of this, they appear to have lain down and 
commenced firing their pieces at the embrasures and 
parapets, and the supporting columns, of course, stop- 
ped also, instead of pressing into the work, and driv- 
ing out its defenders with the bayonet. It is doubt- 
ful whether any French soldiers got inside the Malak- 
hoff, though two battalions are said to have held 
their ground in it for a short time ; but had that 
been the case, the guns of the work could scarcely 
have fired so unremittingly as they did. 

It was not till the afternoon, and while we felt the 
first soreness of disappointment, that it became at all 
generally known that Eyre^s brigade (consisting of 
1800 men of the 9th, 18th, 28th, 38th, and 44th regi- 
ments), which, as before said, was to proceed down 
the great ravine towards the Dockyard Creek, had 
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actually advanced into the suburbs, and had been all 
day hotly engaged with the enemy. Turning a 
comer of the defile, just in advance of the Allied 
works, the head of the column came on a small ceme- 
tery occupied by Russian sharpshooters, whom they 
drove out, and, pushing on, occupied the houses 
which skirt the course of the ravina A little further 
on, the Woronzoff ravine joins this one, and a broad 
flat piece of ground extends to the water, near the 
edge of which is a long low battery, sweeping the 
approach. At the junction of the two ravines, and 
resting against the slope of the high ground which 
separates them, are a number of houses sufficient to 
rank as a small town, some mere hovels, some of 
better appearance, and these were taken possession 
of ; while the advanced parties extended in front of 
the low battery, and, scaling a hill on their lefb^ 
reached a battery for three guns on a shoulder of the 
cliff-Hke side of the ravine, from whence they saw no 
obstacle to their advance on the town, which stands 
on a rounded hiU, bounding the Dockyard Creek. 
They had now reached a point from which they could 
operate on either side of this Dockyard Creek or 
inner harbour. If the attack against the Redan were 
successful, they could, by scaling the cliff of the 
Woronzoff ravine on their right, effect a junction 
with the stormers ; or, had the French penetrated 
into the works covering the town, they would have 
received powerful help from Eyre's brigade. This 
latter contingency, however, there was no reason to 
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provide for, as it was never contemplated ; and it is 
one of the most unaccountable features of these ope- 
rations, that, with our immense forces, no diversion, 
far 1688 any real a88ault, ^as made on this point. 
Even the artillery of the French lines before the 
town was silent. 

To meet Eyre's force, the Russians, issuing from 
the Garden Batteries which crown the left cliff of the 
ravine, descended some distance to a long low breast- 
work, from whence they began to pick off our men. 
Growing excited, they stood upright on the parapet, 
and exchanged volleys with our troops, who poured 
on them so destructive a fire as in half an hour forced 
them again to have recourse to the shelter of their 
work The guns in the Garden Batteries above sent 
round and grape shot through the houses and low 
walls of the gardens and enclosures ; the stones from 
which, as well as from the tombstones in the cemetery, 
flying in all directions, caused a great number of 
casualties. A shot, however ill - directed, seldom 
failed to dislodge stones enough to give it all the 
effect of a shell, and none of the walls were thick 
enough to resist the heavy missiles, which riddled 
them through and through, so that the wounded, laid 
in houses for shelter, were covered with dust and 
fragments, and sometimes killed. The riflemen, who 
occupied the ground in front of the Barrack Battery, 
descended towards the ravine, to oppose our people 
there ; and the fire, thus almost surrounding the 
assailants, searched through them with deadly effect 
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General Eyre was wounded in the head early in the 
action, withdrew into a house, where he got his 
wound dressed, and returned to his post. The bri- 
gade was dispersed in small parties, wherever cover 
was to be obtained ; the regiments were mixed, and 
all unity of action was lost, as indeed no attainable 
object remained to strive for. In front was the low 
battery before the creek, some guns from which 
(luckily it was not fully armed) swept along the 
course of the ravine ; on their left, the Oarden Bat- 
teries, whose shot plunged into them, extended to- 
wards the Bastion du Mat, which appeared far in 
rear ; and on the right rose the cliff, by ascending 
which they might indeed communicate with our 
works before the Redan, but the whole intervening 
space was swept by the formidable Barrack Battery, 
as well as by the flanking fire of the Garden Batteries 
across the ravine. Nothing could be finer than the 
spirit displayed by the troops under these circum- 
stances. Ignorant of the fortunes of the day at other 
points of the line, they probably imagined they were 
destined to carry the town, and their eagerness to 
attempt it was so great that they were with difficulty 
restrained from pressing forward beyond a point from 
wh^ice extrication would have been impossible. All 
day the fight continued, and whatever the French 
(whose parapets to the right of the Bastion du M&t 
looked down upon the arena) may have thought of 
the prudence of the movement, the manner in which 
our troops maintained themselves throughout the day. 
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in SO desperate a position, must have excited great 
respect for their gallantry. Uncheered by any hope 
of solid achievement or success, the brigade held its 
ground, and at nightfall withdrew unmolested, with 
a loss of 600 killed and wounded. We continued to 
hold the cemetery, and thus the contest was not 
entirely barren of result ; while the valour of the 
troops engaged brought some consolation for the 
loss, and rendered this the least painful to dwell on 
among the unhappy mistakes of the day. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that to pro- 
secute the siege actively was the right strategic policy, 
and that the Malakhoff and Redan were the best 
points to assault, yet the execution of the measure 
was such as to invite failure. I have already men- 
tioned how feeble were the attacks in themselves, and 
how much it was to be regretted that the original 
plan, by which the artillery was to fire for some hours 
before the infantry advanced, should have been 
changed. But, though the immediate cause of failure 
is to be found less in the plan of assault than in its 
very defective execution, yet it seems extraordinary 
that, with the vastly superior force which the Allies 
could command, attacks were not made on points so 
numerous as to bewilder and divide the garrison, 
especially on the bastions before the town, from 
whence, if the enemy had been induced to place there 
a large proportion of troops, they could not have been 
easily transferred across the creek. But, so far from 
making any demonstration which might induce the 
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enemy to believe that point menaced, the French 
batteries in that quarter did not open in the first day^s 
cannonade till afternoon, and on the day of the 
assault scarcely fired at all. The small number of 
Russians who opposed Eyre's brigade, and the circum* 
stance of the riflemen in front of the Barrack Bat- 
tery leaving their post to meet our people in the 
ravine, seem to warrant the conclusion that the great 
mass of the garrison was placed in support of those 
works which alone were threatened. 

Faulty as the assault would seem, the general plan 
of which it formed part, or rather which was ab- 
sorbed into it, is no less open to criticism. Whatever 
reasons may have dictated our mode of operations, it 
is not easy to deny that, in assembling so large a 
force on the extremity of the peninsula, in allowing 
a great portion of the army to remain idle while the 
remainder pressed the siege on the old plan, and in 
concentrating our efforts on the strongest of the Rus- 
sian outworks, where numbers were neutralised to a 
great extent by the defences, we were doing what the 
Russians themselves would most wish us to do. Not- 
withstanding our altered circumstances, our plans 
were unchanged, and were of the most simple and 
unscientific character. With an army of 200,000 
men, we persisted in staking success on the attack of 
two works which 10,000 men might defend, and by 
the failure in which attack these hosts were for a time 
paralysed. If we gained Sebastopol we gained no- 
thing more, for the Russian army could then retreat 
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upon its communicatioiiB. We had far more troops 
than were necessary to conduct the siege and to 
defend the plateau, yet the superfluous force attempted 
no enterprise of importance, while the heats of sum- 
mer were at hand, and the more anxious and far- 
seeing began already to anticipate another dreary 
winter here as inevitable. Meanwhile the Russian 
army was invisible, and its movements and state un- 
known ; but it seemed as if the mere vis inertia of a 
force like ours must press the enemy back, and that 
any forward movement, however blind, must cause us 
to blunder into victory. 

About this time death was busy among the chiefs. 
Admiral Boxer, whose great energy and activity had 
established order in the crowded harbour of Balaklava, 
and created commodious wharves there, had been 
dead of cholera some weeks. General Alexander La 
Marmora, brother of the commander of the Sardinian 
forces,, had fallen a victim to the same disease ; and 
a few days after the attempt on the Redan, our Ad- 
jutant-General Estcourt, a man of remarkably kind 
and courteous disposition, died after a short illness. 
At the time of his funeral it was known that Lord 
Raglan was indisposed, and next day he kept his 
room ; but although the symptoms caused his medi- 
cal attendants to be apprehensive, he did not appear 
in immediate danger till the afternoon of the 28th 
June, when he rapidly sank, became insensible, and 
expired at hajf-pi e^M in the evening, tr«.;uilly 
and without pain. 
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On the afternoon of the 3d July his body was con- 
veyed to KAzatch Bay for embarkation. The funeral 
was a very strange and splendid spectacle. The 
generals, sta£fs, and numbers of officers of the four 
armies — ^French, English, Turkish, and Sardinian — 
assembled at the appointed hour in the large court- 
yard of the house which had been the headquarters of 
the deceased marshal Before the porch waited, with 
its team of bay horses, a horse-artillery gun, destined 
to be the appropriate hearse of the old soldier. The 
courtyard was crowded with the uniforms of the dif- 
ferent nations — the gaudy colours and laced Louis- 
quatorze hats of the French staff — the green plumes 
and dresses of the Sardinians — ^the red skull-caps of 
the Turks, unadorned, except Omer Pasha^s, in the 
front of whose fez blazed a large ornament of dia- 
mond^and our own costumes, in aU the diversity of 
cavahy, infantry, and artillery. The Guards furnished 
tiie^d of honour, drawn up fronting the house to 
salute the body of their general, which had been 
enclosed in coffins of lead and iron, with a plain 
wooden one outside. It was brought out, placed on 
the gun, covered with a flag, and the procession moved 
on through the garden and vineyard surrounding the 
headquarters. As it appeared round the comer of 
the house a battery on the opposite slope saluted with 
nineteen guns, which were echoed by the desultory 
fire of the batteries in the trenches and the guns of 
the enemy. The road from the house to Eazatch 
Bay was lined throughout its extent on each side with 
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infantry, French and English^ the men standing a 
few feet apart. First the procession passed between 
our own men, who had been last night fighting in 
the trenches, till it reached the French headquarters, 
when a French battery saluted, and our own troops 
were succeeded by those of our Allies : first, the 
Zouaves, wearing to-day green turbans ; then the 
Imperial Guard, with their tall bear-skins and long 
blue frocks ; and then regiments of the line — each 
corps marked by its colours inscribed in gold letters 
with the victories of the Consulate and the Empire. 
A body of cavaby and artillery escorted the coffin, 
the white pall of which, with its cross of St George, 
was conspicuous at the head of the long procession, 
which covered miles of the road. Crossing the ridge 
of a slope beyond the French headquarters the sea 
appeared, and, upon the right, the now familiar pufis 
of smoke and sound of the guns marked where the 
siege still dragged on its weary length, to the cares, 
the honours, and the disappointments of which, so 
all-absorbing to us, he whom we escorted was now 
insensible. Slowly we journeyed along the plains, 
the dust rising in clouds from the dry soil, till at 
sunset we reached Eazatch. The water of the har* 
hour was almost hidden by the number of boats 
thronged with seamen in their white frocks, whose 
uplifted oars looked like a grove. At the end of one 
of the wooden piers a crane had been erected, under 
which the gun-carriage was drawn — ^bareheaded sailors 
slung the coffin to the crane, hoisted it, and lowered 
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it into the boat destined to take it to the Caradoc, 
the steamer in which Lord Baglan had come &om 
England, and which was now to take home his re- 
mains. A parting salute was fired as the boat left 
the pier, and we had seen the last of our kind and 
gallant old chief. To most of us he appeared as the 
relic of an age now historical, and his name, asso- 
ciated with the Peninsular victories, caught a large 
share of the lustre reflected on all the companions of 
the great Duke. During the long period in which he 
transacted business at the Horse Guards, his reputa- 
tion for suavity and kindness spread widely through 
the army, and was amply supported by his demeanour 
as commander-in-chief in the present campaign. His 
^ his dignified ^ J and applrice, hi. 
fonner Mnric«, uid hi. long experience, comUned to 
gain for him the respect and willing co-operation of 
our aUies ; and the regret felt throughout the allied 
armies for his loss» proved how sincere was the regard 
he had inspired in his associates and followers. 

On the day of Lord Baglan's death, Sir George 
Brown, the next in seniority, had embarked for 
England at the recommendation of a medical board ; 
and on the 1st of July a telegraphic message from 
England confirmed General Simpson, late chief of 
the stafi*, in the command of the army, which had 
devolved on him by seniority. 

During the early part of June the successes of the 
Kertsch expedition continued without any check. 
At Taganrog and Berdiansk, on the north shore of 
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the Sea of Azoff, the public buildings, stores, and 
grain were destroyed, as well as at Glenitsch, at the 
upper extremity of the Isthmus of Arabat. The fort 
of Arabat was fired upon by our gun-boats, and a 
magazine was blown up, but no landing was at- 
tempted there ; and, intimidated by the presence of 
the force which thus ravaged the coast without hind- 
rance, the garrisons of Soujouk-kale and Anapa, 
blowing up their magazines and destroying the forti- 
fications, abandoned their posts. 

On looking at the map, the reader will perceive 
that the peninsula of Kertsch narrows to a neck of 
land between Kaffa on the Black Sea, and Arabat on 
the Sea of Azo£f, the distance across being about 
twelve miles. When Kertsch and Tenikale had been 
so easily captured, the garrisons of those places, in 
number about 5000, marched unmolested towards 
the interior of the Crimea. It is evident that had 
KajBfa been attacked immediately affcer we had 
secured an entrance into the Sea of Azoff, on cap- 
turing it, a force might have marched on Arabat, 
with which our gun-boats could have co-operated 
from the sea. The experience we had gained during 
the enterprise, warranted the belief that those places 
would have faUen at once ; and, the neck of the 
peninsula thus occupied by a sufficient force of the 
Allies, the enemy's troops remaining in it must have 
laid down their arms, and whatever resources the 
country ficom thence to Kertsch afforded, must have 
been lost to the Russians. As it was, the expedition 
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terminated with the conquests already enumerated. 
Six thousand Turks^ one English, and one French 
regiment, remained to garrison Tenikale and St Paul's^ 
the points commanding respectively the two entrances 
to the straits ; lines were constructed for the defence 
of those places against an attack by land, and guns 
were brought &om Constantinople to arm the bat- 
teries, as the Turkish gunners were not sufficiently 
familiar with the construction of the Russian ord- 
nance to work the captured pieces with confidence. 
Kertsch itself, which stands retired within the bay, 
was occupied merely by a guard for the protection 
of its inhabitants ; and the presence of a few Cos- 
sacks hovering nightly outside the town, showed 
that the enemy had not entirely withdrawn from the 
peninsula. The town of Kertsch, which had been a 
flourishing and pleasant place, containing 17,000 
people^ presented a melancholy spectacle ; the houses 
had been broken open, ransacked, and in part burnt, 
and the inhabitants were not secure from ill treat- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE 

During July and August the interest of the siege -was 
concentrated in the attack of the Malakhoff, as little 
progress could be made with the works before the 
Redan, owing to the nature of the ground ; while the 
French attack on the bastions before the town had 
been for months stationary. In Chap. XXL, specu- 
lating on the various methods of continuing the con-> 
test, I remarked that, if the attack by regular siege 
operations were persisted in, the siege would resolve 
itself into several sieges, each demanding much labour 
and time ; and that a consecutive attack on the 
different outworks would require months to accom- 
plish. It appears, however, that this objection of 
long delay was held less powerful than the obstacles 
to more prompt and comprehensive designs, and the 
advance on the Malakhoff had been patiently prose- 
cuted for a quarter of a year ; and now, for the first 
time, the operations, thus confined by the suspension 
of the other attacks to a point, presented the appear- 
ance of an ordinary siege. 
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On its own right, the works crowning the Malakhoff 
hill are extended down the slope in a series of bat- 
teries to the ravine which separates it from the Bedan. 
On its left, other works extend to the great harbour, 
terminating at a point below Careening Bay, on the 
opposite side of which the French had placed bat- 
teries. Thus the Russian line of intrenchment, from 
the salient of the Malakhoff to the harbour, about 
the middle of which was a smaller work (called the 
Little Redan by us, by the French Redan de Carenage), 
was to a certain extent enclosed by a larger arc of 
attack ; and the captured Mamelon became the base 
of the attack of the Malakhoff. These two hills are 
about 500 yards apart, the slope of the Mamelon 
being rather more abrupt than the opposing one, 
which rises in a gentle, gradual glacis to the foot of 
the ditch. Down one slope, and up the other, the 
French sap was pushed in a network of trenches, ad- 
vancing on the two salients of the Malakhoff and the 
Little Redan,and connecting the advances by parallels. 
It is a general rule that a second parallel cannot be 
formed till the artillery of the assailed work, and of 
those that flank it, is silenced. Such was not the 
case here. Had a fire been concentrated on the 
Malakhoff for the purpose of silencing it, the Redan 
would have supported it by opening on the aggressive 
batteries : these and others would have replied in 
their own defence, and so the cannonade would be- 
come general along the whole line ; and to expend 
ammunition which cost so much labour to accumulate 
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on SO extensive a scale, was a serious consideration : 
therefore the French continued to advance under a 
fire which, though desultory, and held in check by 
the English batteries as well as their own, never 
ceased to annoy them. A loss of a hundred men 
a-night, and sometimes greatly exceeding that num- 
ber, testified that the rules of military science, the 
result of long experience in war, cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. But there was no help for it ; the 
bloodless method of conducting approaches detailed 
by Yauban is based on the certainty that the enemy s 
guns, sUenced or disabled by an overpowering fire, 
cannot be replaced, as they were here, from a full 
arsenal, and the damaged works easily repaired ; so 
the French had to make the best of it. The fire of 
the Malakhoff itself was in some degree kept down 
by riflemen in the advanced trenches ; but a few 
guns in the low batteries on each side dropped mis- 
siles into the parallels and batteries, from whence 
they were often themselves unseen. In spite of these, 
the approaches continued steadily to advance on the 
salients, and to be connected by long parallels and 
commimications, till, on reaching a certain point about 
eighty yards from the ditch, it was found impossible 
to proceed without first silencing some guns whose 
fire generally destroyed in the day the work of the 
preceding night. With this view our batteries were 
to be opened again on the 1 7th, not in a general can- 
nonade, but directed to this special object. The 
battle of the 1 6th did not retard the execution of the 
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design, and the English guns opened next morning ; 
but as the French on our left hardly fired at all, 
the Kussians were enabled to concentrate their guns 
on our most advanced batteries, some of which suflFered 
considerably, and where we lost some valuable artil- 
lery oflScers. Captain Oldfield, who had shown the 
greatest energy throughout the siege, and entirely 
devoted himself to the trenches, was killed by a piece 
of shell striking him on the temple ; Commander 
Hammett, R.N., by a round shot ; and Major Henry, 
RA., promoted for previous service in the trenches, 
lost his right arm. The object of the cannonade, 
which was steadily maintained, was quite secured by 
the damage done to the enemy s batteries. At six 
in the evening a magazine blew up in a work between 
the Malakhoff and Eedan, and a number of shells there 
accumulated were hurled into the air, exploding in 
all directions ; the occupants of the battery were seen 
leaping outside their parapets in consternation, and 
the mortars which the shells were intended to supply 
were completely silenced ; and the guns whose fire 
had been so mischievous being also quieted, the 
French were enabled to continue their approaches on 
the night of the 1 8th and following day. On the 
night of the 1 8th it became known to us that large 
bodies were assembled within the enem/s works, and 
a heavy fire of mortars was directed on them, which 
must have proved very destructive. They lined the 
parapets and opened a heavy musketry fire, which 
was replied to by us and the French ; but no sortie 
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was attempted, and the fire of small-arms soon ceased. 
On some subsequent nights thesame incident occurred; 
but whether the enemy^s troops were placed in the 
works to resist an anticipated attack from us, or to 
make a sortie, which was not afterwards found prac- 
ticable, we did not learn. 

On the 20th, some rockets from the advance of our 
right attack fired the Elarabelnaia suburb, situated 
behind the Malakhofi*, which consists of a great num- 
ber of small houses adjacent to though not adjoining 
each other, in which the troops for the defence of 
this part of the Russian works reside. When the 
alarm of fire was given there, a great number of 
soldiers thronged out in disorder, and a multi- 
tude of carts made their appearance. At first only 
one of our gims bore on the crowded space between 
the houses, from whence the troops attempted to pass 
towards the Malakhoff after each discharge. By 
widening an embrasure, a second gun was brought to 
bear on them with spherical case, and proved very 
destructive — ^prostrate men, broken carts, and run- 
away horses marking its effect. The fire continued 
to bum all day, and destroyed several houses, and 
others were frequently set on fire afterwards by 
rockets, while the guns continued to enfilade the 
streets of the suburb whenever a few persons were 
visible. 

Towards evening on the 20th, the French batteries 
on our left before the town suddenly opened, without 
warning, and in a short time the Russians replied 
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from the bastions covering the town, and from the 
Creek and Barrack Batteries. On both sides the 
firing was extremely violent till dark. I was in the 
third parallel of our left attack at the time, and 
never beheld a more splendid spectacle than the 
setting of the sun behind the Bastion du M&t. Purple 
masses lay on the horizon^ becoming luminous as the 
sun passed behind them, till the whole western sky 
was in a softened glow of orange, with red and crim- 
son of every gradation in the cloudy glories around 
and above the orb. Against the fiery space was 
sharply cut the purple line of the enemy's rampart — 

" A looming bastion firinged with fire^** 

whence the smoke from the cannon curled upward 
in dark blue wreaths with rosy edges. Sometimes a 
shell, bursting high, left a compact rounded doud 
tinged with light, till it was slowly dissipated in 
streaks as of blood, while the din of the cannonade, 
reverberated from all the ravines in prolonged peals, 
filled the air. On leaving the batteries at dusk, I 
found that my horse, which I had left tied up in the 
ravine below the second parallel, had broken loose, 
frightened by the uproar and by some shells which 
burst near him, and made off. The ravine, besides 
being about three miles long, has several branches, 
some towards the French camp, some towards our 
own, and on the side of one of the latter the sailors 
are encamped ; so that, besides the walk home late 
and hungry, there was a very good prospect of my 
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horse being stolen, or, at any rate, if fortunately re- 
covered, yet without saddle or bridle. The sailors 
had long been notorious horse-appropriators, while 
the pubUc, including everybody whose horse was not 
stolen, had agreed to look on the proceedings of 
" Jack,*' and the " honest tar," as they aflFectionately 
term our naval friends, as rather eccentric than felon- 
ious, so that, considering the indulgence with which 
these speculations in horse flesh were regarded, they 
may on the whole be praised for their moderation. 
On reaching home, however, I found the knowing 
animal had arrived a short time before me (having 
stopped to water on the road), bringing his saddle and 
bridle with him, and creating some doubt as to the 
probable fate of his rider. 

A few days before this opening of the batteries, I 
visited the Mamelon and the advanced batteries 
before the Malakhoff. A broad road passed over the 
rampart of the former work, where the guns had 
once looked on the French lines, while what had been 
its gorge or rear when the enemy held it, was now a 
formidable battery, as yet unmasked, but completed, 
armed, and ready to open on its old ally the Hound 
Tower. The interior was still in a state of great 
confusion ; Eussian guns were lying dismounted and 
half-buried, platforms shattered, gun-carriages with 
their trucks in the air, and the numerous traverses 
which the Russians had thrown up for protection 
from our shells, were pounded and blown by explo- 
sions into shapeless heaps, making the interior of the 
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redoubt look like a newly opened quarry. From one 
of its angles a path led to the advanced trenches and 
batteries, the latter beautifully finished and revetted 
with fascines, the guns already in them, and nothing 
wanting but the removal of the screen of earth still 
hidiDg the embrasures to enable them to open. The 
work was greatly facilitated by the nature of the soU, 
which was clayey, and might be cut like a cheese to 
the required depth, while, in most other parts of our 
extensive lines, the trenches had been quarried with 
infinite toil through solid rocks, and among huge 
pebbles and imbedded flints, where the tools were 
broken and blunted, the arms of the workmen jarred, 
and the weary night's work scarcely afforded the 
satisfaction of a perceptible advance. In one part of 
these lines a kind of watch-tower, indistinguishable 
from without, had been erected, where the French 
generals, looking through three loop-holes, rendered 
quite bullet-proof with timber and sandbags, might 
conveniently watch the progress of affairs ; and near 
at hand was a spacious subterranean chamber, cool 
as an ice-house though the day was very hot, where 
the commanding officers of the trenches might sit 
unmolested by shot and shell, ready to issue such 
orders as might be needful. In a beam over the 
entrance stuck a large shot, there arrested in its flight. 
As we entered the Mamelon, a French mortar-battery 
on the right was throwing shells which probably 
galled the enemy, for on pausing in it in returning, 
to make some sketches of the works and men in the 
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interior, such flights of shells from the Malakhoff 
alighted and exploded within as rendered the opera* 
tion of drawing somewhat difficult and interrupted. 

On the night of the 27th, the whole camp was 
aroused, shortly after midnight, by a tremendous 
explosion, and beyond the Mamelon might be seen, 
in the moonlight, a huge white cloud, casting acres 
of shadow as it spread and slowly dispersed. A 
magazine made by the Russians in the Mamelon, in 
which the French had placed 15,000 pounds of 
powder, had been blown up by a shell — more than a 
hundred Frenchmen lay prostrate, bruised or scorched, 
of whom about thirty were killed on the spot ; and 
beams were hurled through the air to a distance of 
700 yards, wounding men in our trenches. Time 
was when the Russians would have seized the oppor- 
tunity to pour shot and shell on the scene of ruin, 
or have followed up the accidental success by a 
sortie ; but perhaps imagining this to be the explo* 
sion of the mine that was to breach their own ram- 
parts, they remained silent ; while the English artil- 
lery opened on the Malakhoff, in order to anticipate 
a sally or a cannonade, and to cover the necessary 
confusion of their allies. Beyond the loss of life, no 
serious damage was done by this explosion, which 
left, in token of its occurrence, a vast crater like a 
quarry in the middle of the Mamelon. 



^^ 



. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

BATTLE OF THE TBAKTIB BBIDGE. 

Intelligence of an intended attack had reached the 
camp of so reliable a nature that, on the morning of 
the 13th August, the whole army was under arms 
before dawn, pursuant to the orders of the night 
before. The trenches were fully manned, strong 
columns guarded the ravines^ and other bodies lined 
the rear of the ridge in support^ in expectation of a 
sally from the town; and shortly after midnight 
light sleepers might have been roused by the rumble 
of wheels, as the field-artillery passed through the 
camps towards its appointed position in the front. 
The expected attack was eagerly awaited, in full con- 
fidence that the enemy would be driven back shat* 
tered and discomfited to their defences ; but day 
broke, and showed the line of works silent, and no 
preparation apparent, on the side of the Russians, for 
an action. When it became evident that the attack, 
if designed, was postponed, our troops returned to 
their encampments. Still the impression continued 
strong that the enemy, who had, as we knew, been 
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largely reinforced, were about to try their fortune in 
an assault on our position. There could be but one 
object in sending troops in any considerable mxmbers 
to the south of the Crimea, where it must be so diffi- 
cult to maintain them even for a short time, and 
that object must have been a sudden and powerful 
attempt to raise the siege ; and the truth of this 
general impression waa soon confirmed. 

The cluster of heights on our side of the Tchemaya, 
which have before been described as dividing part of 
the broad valley extending from the harbour of 
Sebastopol to that of Balaklava into two defiles, were 
occupied, when General Pelissier assumed the com- 
mand of the army, by the French, at first under Can- 
robert, and when that General returned to France, 
under General Herbillon, an old officer, commonly 
called by the troops Le p^re Herbillon. These 
heights, lower than the plateaus, and of insignificant 
elevation compared with the surrounding mountain- 
ranges, are ascended by easy slopes, are smooth and 
grassy at the top, and are furrowed by deep chasms, 
in one of which lies the road to the Traktir Bridge 
over the Tchemaya, which the French had fortified. 
Other and more abrupt hills rise to the right on both 
sides of the river, and these were crowned by Sardinian 
advanced posts ; but in front of the French the 
ground, beyond the Tchemaya, extends in level mea- 
dows to the wide plain which winds round the base 
of the great plateau of Inkermann. 

Down this plain a Russian army of 6000 cavalry, 
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five divisions of infantry, and twenty field-batteries, 
was marched from the heights of Mackenzie's Farm, 
and drawn up in the night of the 1 5th, while a smaller 
force of miantiy and guns appeared near Tchergoum. 
At daybreak the attack was opened by the Russian 
guns, drawn up at Ions; range, and the Sardinian out- 
^ being at once Len in. the hill they had held 
across the river was occupied by a Russian field- 
battery. These were opposed by the French batteries 
drawn up, some across the heights, some along the 
bank of the river, in which latter position a battery 
of horse-artillery suffered very severely. 

The Russian infantry advanced to the attack in 
columns, and reached the river, now an inconsiderable 
streamlet, knee deep, which some crossed, while others 
assaUed the Ute-de-jpont or field-work covering the 
bridge. After a sharp conflict the Russians carried 
this, and the whole advanced to the heights which 
rise almost directly from the river's bank at this 
point ; but to the left and right of the bridge a second 
obstacle remained to be crossed in the shape of the 
aqueduct, a small canal, six feet wide and three deep. 
Numbers of Russians fell on the bank of this ; but 
others, crossing and joining those who had forced the 
passage of the bridge, passed along the road and up 
the heights on each side. Here the French infantry 
met them, and after a short struggle, the enemy, 
leaving 300 or 400 dead and wounded, fled tumul- 
tuously down to the river, mixed up with the pur- 
suing French, plunged in and crossed it, and con- 
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tinued their flight across the meadows beyond, pur- 
sued by the fire of the infantry, who halted at the 
stream, and of the French guns, which ploughed 
through the fugitive masses, killing hundreds. If the 
French cavalry, crossing the river above, near the 
Sardinians, had charged along these meadows, multi- 
tudes of prisoners might have been made ; but the 
position of the Russian battery on the hill before 
occupied by the Sardinians was probably what pre- 
vented this movement. A feeble attack made on the 
Piedmontese in the valley of Tchergoum was also 
easily repulsed, with the co-operation of some 8-inch 
howitzers we had lent to the Sardinians, and an 
English battery of 32-pound howitzers, which com- 
pelled a Russian battery of lighter metal to withdraw. 
An attempt against the left of the heights, where they 
look towards the Ruins of Inkermann, was also made, 
the Russians advancing to the white house near the 
pond at their base ; but it met no better success than 
the others. 

At eight o'clock a.m. the enemy's infantiy, entirely 
repuked. had mthdrawn behind the line of cavaJry 
and guns, and there re-formed in deep square 
columns, out of cannon - shot. Their artillery on 
the heights still continued to exchange shots with 
the opposite French batteries, while some French 
rockets from the plateau flew to an extraordinary 
distance, exploding among bodies of the enemy so 
far off, that it was difficult to ascertain through the 
telescope whether they were cavalry or infantry. 
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Large reinforcements arrived at this time for the 
French, including the Imperial Guard, which had 
left the plateau a short time before. A considerable 
number of French troops were crowded down the 
road to the bridge, when the enemy suddenly dis- 
charged salvos from some heavy guns, on a knoll 
forming one of the roots of the cliff of the plateau 
of Inkermann, and some of the shells pitched with 
good aim on the tite-de-^ont and the slopes around* 
This, repeated twice or thrice, was the last effort of 
the enemy to revenge their defeat ; their battery on 
the Sardinian height was withdrawn, together with 
the cavalry supporting it, and the Piedmontese 
lancers immediately advanced, some on to the mea- 
dows of the plain, and others (consisting of a troop 
supported by a company of riflemen) followed the 
enemy as they quitted the heights. Joining the 
advance of this troop, I passed through the in- 
trenchments taken from the Sardinian outposts, 
where the struggle had been but slight, for I saw 
only three dead Russians, and one ammunition 
waggon, blown up afterwards by a sheU, remaining 
as traces of conflict. Advancing along these heights 
we came on the coverers of the Russian rearguard, 
distant about a carbine shot^ in a line of single 
horsemen. Behind appeared a larger body ; and on 
our left on the plain, still drawn up as before, 
awaiting, perhaps, a charge which they hoped to 
make as disastrous to the Allies as that of Balaklava, 
were the cavalry and guns, those nearest, close 
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enough for the colour of the horses and the uniforms 
to be discernible ; and on the right were what looked 
like cuirassiers, with two long standards flying. 
Along the plain, and all the way up the dusty chalky 
road that leads to Mackenzie's Farm on the plateau, 
filed the retiring infantry. It certainly appeared to 
me that, if the attention of the enemy had been 
engaged by a feint in front, a strong body of cavalry 
and Ught guns might have formed on these heights, 
the slopes of which to the plain are of easy descent^ 
and thence have poured down on the enemy before 
they could have changed their front, and rolled them 
up and cut them to pieces long ere the infSmtry 
could have returned to their support. However, the 
opportunity, whether good or objectionable, was 
allowed to pass, and the enemy here, as well as in 
the valley of Tchergoum, retired unmolested. The 
latter force was to have been supported, it is said, 
by another Russian division, which, however, halted 
at Aitodor; and rumour goes on to say that its 
general was disgraced, and the division, as a punish- 
ment for its non-appearance, sent to form part of the 
garrison of SebastopoL 

The Russians, who were commanded by Prince 
Gortschakoff, left, according to the French returns, 
2700 dead on the field, some on the slopes of the 
heights held by the French, most on the meadow 
beyond the river, and a good many had fallen be- 
tween the river and the watercourse, which here 
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branches off as the aqueduct of Sebastopol, for the 
crossing of which many of the Russians were pro- 
vided with small portable bridges of plank. Includ- 
ing the wounded, 2200 prisoners remained with the 
French, and the enemy's loss was estimated, in all, 
at 10,000. The French lost less than 800 killed 
and wounded (many of the latter slightly) and the 
Sardinians 200. 

The inmiediate object of this attack was to obtain 
possession of the heights held by the French. This 
would have conferred on the enemy the advantage 
of the river as a watering-place for the cavalry and 
troops, of which we should have been deprived ; it 
would have enabled them to act against the Sardi- 
nians on the right, and our detachments at Baidar, 
whose position would have been somewhat awkward, 
though they would probably have effected their junc- 
tion with the army by the road along the cliffs ; 
and it would have served as a point to make an 
attack against the plateau, in co-operation with a 
sortie from the town. A detailed plan of attack on 
these bases, including also the capture of Balaklava, 
was found on the body of General Read, a Russian 
officer. But the enemy never at any time had any 
prospect of success, and the attempt seems to have 
been dictated by desperation. 

While the French were removing the wounded of 
the enemy from the battle-field, the Russian batteries 
did not cease to fire on that part of the ground ; 

T 
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General Felissier therefore sent to say that he would 
not buiy the Russian dead, but, if they pleased, they 
might have a truce for the purpose. On the 1 8th a 
party of Russians, escorted by a detachment of Cos- 
sackB. mounted on shabby iU-fed ponies, came down 
to the Tchemaya to inter the bodies. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A CBISIB IN THE CAMPAIGN. 

As our prospects changed with the advance of the 
works, so did new features disclose themselves in the 
operations of the enemy. Thrown from the shore of 
the north side of the harbour opposite Fort Nicholas, 
the rudiments of a bridge appeared, made of rafbs, 
moored side by side. After the battle of the 16th, 
the work proceeded with increased diligence, and 
about the 26th or 27th it stretched completely across 
to the point of rock on which Fort Nicholas is built, 
and was speedily put into operation, great trains of 
vehicles moving incessantly across, conveying articles, 
apparently of furniture, to the north shore. We had 
looked attentively for the completion of this bridge ; 
rumour said that, as soon as large bodies of troops 
should be enabled to move across with ease and 
celerity, a simultaneous attack would be made from 
the town, and by the army on the heights, the latter 
aiming at Balaklava, while the force sallying from the 
town would distract our attention, and, if successful, 
effect a junction with their comrades across the plateau. 
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This compreliensiye scheme was perhaps the same 
that had been so early blighted in the attack of the 
16th, when the sanguine expectations of our oppo- 
nents met with something the same fate as those of 
Alnaschar, the barber's brother, who saw his way 
clearly, by successive steps, to the post of grand 
vizier and son-in-law to the caliph, till he was roused 
from his dreams by the shattering of the basket of 
glass which was to be the foundation of his fortunes. 
On that memorable occasion Felissier might truly 
have remarked to GortschakoflF, " Cest le premier pas 
qui coute/' However, the belief remained strong 
that the Russian army had been reinforced for the 
special purpose of immediately attacking us, that 
the Czar's orders so to attack were imperative, 
and that the condition of the enemy's troops, too 
numerous for their supplies, and threatened with 
starvation, or a retreat in winter, admitted of no 
alternative, but at once to attack, or at once to retira 
Several false alarms placed the army under arms at 
daybreak, and on three or four occasions the onset 
was confidently looked for by the generals. On the 
first of these, staff-officers, warned over-night, were 
ready to issue forth before dawn, each with a feed of 
com hanging from his horse's crupper, and biscuit 
and brandy in the leather pocket attached to the 
saddle, that both steed and rider might be prepared 
for a long day's work. Living a little apart, I 
missed the others, and followed in the darkness, 
not knowing which road they had taken, till, as I 
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descended a hill, I saw on the rise over me, against 
the sky, the dark shapes of the detachment of 
lancers forming the commander-in-chief's escort^ their 
weapons, with the square pennons blown out by the 
night wind, giving them, in the gloom, the appearance 
of the bannered towers of a castle. As we gained the 
verge of the plateau, the first salmon-coloured streak 
of dawn appeared ; all was silent, and no light visible 
beyond the sparks, like fireflies, which marked the 
clustered lines of French and Sardinians on the 
mounds of the valley ; and, as day broke, the only 
object in front of the Allies was a thin white mist 
steaming up from the river ; but no sign of a foe. 
This was repeated on several subsequent occasions, 
but — except the opportunities afforded of studying 
different specimens of sunrise — without any notable 
result. 

On the 5th September the cannonade re-commenced, 
slowly and steadily at first, on our part and on the 
part of the French before the Malakhoff ; but on the 
works before the town with a vigour greater and more 
sustained than in any previous fire from the French 
batteries. At night a frigate in the harbour was set 
on fire by a shell from the French, and burnt to the 
water's edge, lighting up the whole harbour. On this 
day the Russians made a reconnaissance in force 
(10,000 to 15,000) at Tchergoum. There they could 
find little to encourage them for another attack. The 
French position, which they failed to take on the 
16th, was now greatly strengthened. The tite-de- 
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pont was thickened and revetted, lines of trenches 
surrounded the bases and summits of the heights ; on 
the lefb, towards Inkermann, a watercourse from the 
Tchemaya which fills a reservoir had been bordered 
with a parapet. A battery for guns had also been 
constructed there, another on the middle of the 
heights, and others looked on the bridge, especially 
one for 12 guns, in the road leading down to the 
bridge, which, as well as the approach from beyond 
the river, was completely swept by it. 

On the 6th the French before the town continued to 
fire vigorously. Sometimes, after a lull of an hour or 
two, all their batteries would suddenly open together, 
and the volleys of smoke would increase and mingle 
till the whole ground presented the appearance of the 
burning of a hundred farm-steads with all their stacks 
and barns. The Russians on these days, and on the 
7th, replied but feebly. On the afternoon of the 7th 
one of the two-deckers in the harbour was set on fire 
by a shell from a mortar, and burnt all night. ' This 
was the eve of the assault, the orders for which, de- 
tailing the divisions of attack, were issued in the 
afternoon, and the hour fixed for noon. 

Thus it seemed as if all the efforts of Sussia to 
raise the siege had only enabled her to collect a num- 
ber of military spectators at the final struggle for the 
prize. And, supposing the war destined to continue, 
it would have been better for her had Sebastopol been 
carried in 1854 by a coup-de-main. The efforts to 
reinforce the garrison, and to maintain the army out- 
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side, must have been most exhaustive. Every man, 
every shot and barrel of powder, and every sack of 
grain that reached Sebastopol, must have been trans- 
mitted at ruinous cost, and the maintenance of the 
garrison and the army on the heights must have been 
as expensive as that of a five-fold force on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, Austria, or Poland. The want of 
roads in Southern Bussia^ from the clayey nature of 
the soil, where no stones, or even pebbles, are to be 
met with for a hundred miles together, the fewness 
of towns, and the sparse population, all render the 
collection and transmission of convoys more difficult in 
Bussia than in any other country of Europe. It is less 
easy to create a road in a boggy steppe than to carry 
one over the Alps. Hence the maintenance of Sebas- 
topol was a perpetual and debilitating drain on the 
resources of Bussia^ in men, money, and material. 

It has been said that the credit of holding Sebas- 
topol against all the efforts of the Allies must have 
an important effect on the relations of Bussia with 
the Asiatic powers. When it is remembered that 
Sebastopol, never a trading port, was inaccessible to 
the ships of other nations, and that it had never made 
its influence actually felt as dominant in the Black 
Sea^ the political importance of its defence seems much 
overrated ; and after the Sea of Azoff was occupied 
by the Allies, and Anapa abandoned, the small portion 
of prestige yet remaining to Bussia^ in the possession 
of Sebastopol, seemed scarcely worth the ruinous efforts 
made to maintain it. More, if the object of France 
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and England were to exhaust as speedily as possible 
the defensive resources of Russia, and to protract the 
war till their enemy should be shorn of his vast mili- 
tary powers, it would even have been wise policy 
(but for the impatience for results manifested by the 
two nations) to delay the assault of the town, secure 
that it must eventually be theirs, and that every 
supply sent to the garrison was another jet of life- 
blood from the arteries of Russia. In continuing to 
hold Sebastopol, hers was the pohcy of the speculator 
who, living beyond his means^ will not retrench lest 
the world should suspect him of insolvency. To 
mamtain a province wHch (except through some un- 
foreseen political chance) it was beyond her power to 
preserve, she squandered the resources which, rightly 
applied, would have rendered her empire elsewhere un- 
assailable. If the Czar had been able to say ^'attack the 
Crimea if you will ; I acknowledge it to be my vulner- 
able point ; but in that easel will retaliate on your weak 
points,"* there might have been good argument for de- 
fending it to the last, while aiming at the joints of his 
adversar/s armour. But the territories of England 
and France were beyond menace ; and, meantime, the 
vitality of the Russian Achilles was frittered away by 
the irritation of the incurable and poisoned wound in 
the vulnerable heel, when timely excision would have 
left the vast frame, though naaimed, yet potent for 
defence. 

For the sake of all the powers engaged, and of the 
world, it is to be hoped that, when Sebastopol has 
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fallen, Russia will see the necessity of concluding peace. 
But if glory be worth fighting for, it is scarcely to be 
desired that the war should soon terminate, while the 
idea of England's military deficiencies, so strongly 
impressed of late on the mind of Europe, is yet un- 
dispelled by an adequate exhibition of her real power. 
Through the clouds of gossip, twaddle, lamentation, 
and foreboding, which form part of the conditions of 
our national existence, the fact will at length become 
lustrously apparent, that the nation which forty years 
ago found itself, at the termination of a long war, not 
only unrivalled by sea^ but possessed of as complete 
and formidable an army as any country of Europe, 
has, since then, with her advances in wealth, science, 
and the arts of peace, grown also in military resources 
in greater proportion than her neighbours. With 
each successive year her preponderance will increase, 
till, at her full development, attained not without 
distraction, sacrifice, and internal disquietude, she 
shall wield a power capable of stilling the world's 
convulsions, and of securing for herself at once pre- 
eminence and peace. Then she will, as before, trust 
only to her splendid reputation, till the trumpet will 
again startle her amid her bales and machinery, and 
she will find her arms rusted, her sinews relaxed, and 
her great name endangered by the feebleness with 
which her first blows are delivered ; and she will 
be more fortunate than she deserves, if her latent 
strength can yet be called forth in time to redeem 
her reputation. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE GENERAL ABSA'CLT. 



The day before the fire opened, the generals of the 
two armies had finally settled the duration of the 
cannonade and the hour of the assault. The French 
were decided by the consideration that the nature of 
the ground would not allow them to push their 
approaches on the Malakhoff and the Little Kedan 
closer without great loss, and the operation of running 
a gallery beneath the enemy^s counterscarp, or ram- 
part, would take up eight or ten days, which delay, it 
was considered, would be prejudicial to the success of 
the assault. The enemy had begun a second line of 
works behind those of the MalakhoflF, and, if permit- 
ted to finish them, a troublesome obstacle might still 
exist after the Malakhoff was taken. Therefore, on 
the fourth day of the cannonade, at noon (Sept. 8), 
the attempt was to be made. 

A strong gale, which had on the previous day 
blown towards the enemy, now changed round 
straight in our faces. The smoke drifting and eddy- 
ing in thin veils before the city and its defences, ren- 
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dered them almost invisible. The fine earth of the 
trenches, dried to the lightness of sand by the sun,- 
was blown in clouds from the parapets, rendering it 
difficult and even painful to look over them. The 
fire of the French on the left was as fierce as ever ; 
ours, which, though very sustained, had not, owing 
to the delly of ships with ammunition, Uel 
exerted its fall vigour, was increased to the utmost 
from daybreak ; and the Mamelon, the batteries 
before it, and the White Works, all opened, thus 
completing the semicircle of fire which enveloped the 
ramparts of the city. The enemy replied only by an 
occasional gun. 

Shortly before noon. General Simpson and his 
staff entered the first parallel of our left attack. 
From hence a view was obtained of the Malakhoff, 
which, together with the Curtain and the Little Redan, 
was to be first attacked ; and the tricolor hoisted 
on it, and repeated in the Mamelon, where General 
Pelissier had stationed himself, was to be the signal 
that the French had made good their footing, when a 
simultaneous attack on the Eedan and on the Central 
Bastion covering the town would compel the enemy's 
attention to those points. 

A short description of the works on the French 
right, comprised between the Karabelnaia Ravine 
and the Ravine of Careening Bay, will render the 
details clearer. 

The Malakhoff hill is an eminence towering over 
all the rest. The stone building known by us as the 
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Round Tower, which was of semicircular form, had 
originally an upper storey, and on the flat roof a bat- 
tery was mounted. In the first urgency of defence 
this tower had been regarded as the citadel of this 
part of the works, and the earthen rampart covering 
it, following its shape, was also made semicircular, 
and was called by the French and Russians the 
Komileff Bastion. Eventually an entire enclosed 
work, in the form of an irregular redoubt, had been 
made in rear of the tower, communicating with the 
left flank of the work covering it. The upper part 
of the tower, rendered ruinous in our first bombard- 
ment, had been long since pulled down, and only a 
small portion of the masonry of the lower storey 
appeared over the ramparts. 

From the right of the tower a line of rampart, 
known as the Gtervais Battery, extended to the Kara- 
belnaia Ravine. On the left, towards Careening Bay, at 
500 yards from the Malakhoff, was a smaller eminence 
crowned with an irregular work, known by the Rus- 
sians as Bastion No. 2, by us as the Little Redan ; and 
a line of intrenchment connected these two salients, 
known in military phrase as the Curtain. Finally, 
the Russian line of defence was completed by a ram- 
part extending from the Little Redan to the Great 
Harbour, at the junction of which with Careening 
Bay was Bastion No. 1, one of whose batteries swept 
the ground in front of the Little Redan. 

The first parallel made by the French in advance 
after they gained the Mamelon, extended from the 
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Karabelnaia Bayine to that of Careening Bay. The 
second, 100 yards in advance of this, touched the 
Careening Bavine, but extended on the lefb only far 
enough to embrace the works of the Malakhoff ; and 
from this, two lines of zigzag trench were pushed, the 
one on the Kornileff Bastion, the other on the inner 
or proper right face of the Little Bedan. The former 
approach had reached within fifteen yards of the 
Malakhoff ditch, the latter to about thirty yards from 
the Little Bedan, where the ground became so stony 
that there was great difficulty in working. 

As a precaution to deceive the enemy, the French 
had, the night before the assault, broken out the 
commencement of a new sap, and had also, in the 
morning, exploded two or three mines, which they 
were accustomed to do to loosen the earth where they 
intended to work; and the Bussians were thus 
induced to believe that they meant to advance closer 
before the assault. The French troops were also 
assembled in the trenches with all possible secresy ; 
moreover, the Bussians, knowing we had always 
assaulted either in the morning or evening, considered 
themselves safe during the middle of the day ; and 
so completely unexpected was the assault, that, at the 
moment it was given, the troops in the Malakhoff 
were just being relieved. The usual mode of doing 
this is to introduce the new garrison before with- 
drawing the old ; but so hot was the fire of our shells, 
that, during the bombardment, they marched out the 
old troops before introducing the relief ; and thus it 
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happened, that at this most important moment the 
work was unusually Ol-prepared for resistance. 

The French columns of attack, numbering, reserves 
and all, 24,000, being all ready in the trenches, pre- 
cisely at twelve o'clock the assault began. There 
were three points to be assailed, — 1st, The middle of 
the Komileff Bastion ; 2d, The Curtain, near its 
centre ; 3d, The inner face of the Little Bedan, — ^and 
all were attacked and entered almost simultaneously. 

The first column, throwing some planks across the 
ditch of the Komileff Bastion, at the point where the 
circular form prevented it from being seen from the 
flanks, rushed through that work and got possession 
of the redoubt almost without a struggle. But some 
of the garrison were, at the moment of attack, in the 
bomb-proof chamber at the base of the Round Tower, 
whose loop-holed wall looks on the rear of the inte- 
rior, from whence they began to annoy the French 
extremely, and kept a large space clear from the 
assailants. A reminiscence of their Algerine expe- 
rience helped our allies in this difficulty. General 
MacMahon, collecting a quantity of gabions from the 
works around, heaped them round the tower, and set 
them on fire, when the garrison made signs of surrender. 
But no sooner had this measure succeeded than it 
occurred to the general that there might possibly be 
mines in the neighbourhood which would be exploded 
by the burning gabions, and he looked hastily round 
for some means of extinguishing them. Fortunately 
intrenching-tools were at hand ; a trench was dug 
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along the course of the fire, and the earth heaped on 
it, which put it out. And here occurred a singular 
chance; the trench thus dug laid bare the wires 
placed by the Russians to fire a mine, which were 
immediately cut and rendered useless. After this, 
though the battle raged hotly round the Malakhoff, 
and several desperate attempts were made to retake 
it, the French never found their possession of it 
endangered. 

When the columns entered, the French officers in 
the trenches, beheving the victory secure, feU to 
embracing one another, in token of congratulation. 
These rejoicings, however, were premature. The two 
right columns presently retiumed from the Curtain 
and Little Bedan, having found the fire of musketiy 

on various commanding points of the interior, too hot 
to be supported. The crowded trenches were ploughed 
through by the enemy's shot ; numbers were killed 
among the reserves in rear ;- and three Russian 
steamers coming up near the mouth of Careening 
Bay, in spite of a French battery lately erected on the 
opposite point, the guns of which could not probably 
be sufficiently depressed to bear upon them, also 
enfiladed the approaches, and killed men and officers 
in the Mamelon. To support the attack of the 
infantry, some field-artillery was brought on the 
scene. In anticipation of such a measure, a road had 
been levelled straight across the trenches, and the gaps 
filled with gabions; these were thrown down by 
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sappers posted behind them as the guns approached, 
and a troop of French horse-artillery, galloping by 
from the rear, and losing a good many horses as it 
went, emerged on the level space between the French 
works and the Curtain, and its six 12-poimders came 
into action against the ramparts. It was a deed of 
great daring ; the ground was swept by the Eussian 
guns as weU as those stiU serviceable in the works, 
and the musketry of the Little Redan and Curtain 
fired at a range which rendered their aim deadly. In 
taking up such a position, these field-guns achieved a 
novel and brilliant exploit, and one which will no 
doubt be commemorated with pride in the annals of 
the French artillery : but their gallantry was tm- 
availing ; they were immediately crushed by the 
tremendous fire, and withdrew, having lost a great 
number of officers, men and horses, besides the captain, 
who was killedL 

The French supports advancing when the stormers 
were repulsed, a continual stream of men poured for 
several hours between the French and Eussian works. 
The inside of the assailed angle of the Little Eedan 
was heaped with dead, over whose bodies others con- 
stantly advanced and retired, till the struggle ceasing 
at sunset left the Russians in possession of this work 
and the Curtain. In the course of the afternoon a 
mine had blown up near the Malakhoff, and appeared 
to those in the trenches to explode in that work, 
creating great uncertainty for its tenure ; and some 
French officers, headed by General de Cissey, leaping 
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from the trenches, made a movement to succour it ; 
but as the dust cleared, the tricolor was seen still 
floating on the ramparts. 

The attacks on the Little Redan cost the French 
near 4000 men. But, though the work remained 
uncaptured, it must not be supposed that this heavy 
loss was altogether fruitless of result, as, had the 
French desisted from the attack, a large Russian force 
would have been set free to join in the attempt to 
retake the Malakhoff. 

In ten minutes from the commencement of the 
attack, the signal-flag, anxiously looked for from the 
English trenches, wa^ hoisted, and the storming party 
of 800 men of the 62d, 41st, 90th, and 97th regi- 
ments, with a detachment of the 3d Buffs, carrying 
ladders, and another of Rifles, to keep down the fire 
from the ramparts, issued from the trenches. First 
went the Rifles, and, closely following them, the lad- 
der party, who had been posted in the most advanced 
trench, an imfinished one, about 150 yards from the 
Redan. While crossing the intervening space, a 
number of men were wounded by grape from the 
flanks, where several guns opened fiercely, and a great 
many ladders were dropt as the bearers fell ; but 
about six reached the ditch, into which they were let 
down, and four were transferred to the opposite side. 
Though an assistance in descending and mounting, 
they were not absolutely essential, as many ofiicers 
and men passed over the work without their aid, so 

ruined was the slope by the artillery fire. The 

u 
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Btormers advanced without a pause, though the grape 
thinned them as they went, and part of them entered 
at once, when the Russians within, seemingly sur- 
prised, fled without resistance. Had the whole of the 
storming party now pushed on, followed by efficient 
support, it is probable that we might have secured 
possession of the work. But an opinion which I had 
previously heard from our engineers, that the long 
period of duty in the trenches would be found, with- 
out diminishing the intrepidity of the troops, to 
impair their dash, and make them unduly careful of 
obtaining cover, was now confirmed. Most of those 
who reached the parapet lay down there and began 
to fire, while those officers and men who had entered 
extended over a space reaching to the third or fourth 
gun on each side. Kecovering from their first panic, 
the Russians began to return, and large reinforce- 
ments constantly arrived, emerging, probably, from 
the subterranean chambers of the work. These began 
a hot fire, standing partly across the open space thirty 
or forty yards from the saUent, partly behind the 
traverses and embrasures. This desultory combat 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, during which many 
officers and men distinguished themselves by gallant 
attempts to head a rush against the enemy, ending 
in the immediate fall of the leaders ; then our sup- 
ports advanced in a large square column, and the 
former scene was renewed. Small parties of men led 
by their officers got over the parapet, but the number 
actually within the work was never sufficient for its 
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capture, while the enemy received constant reinforce- 
ments from the rear. 

All this time the rattle of small-arms was incessant, 
and showed a great number of men to be engaged in 
and about the Eedan ; but the duration of the 
struggle created unpleasant doubts in the minds of 
those in the trenches. We saw the stormers first, 
then the supports, advance, disappear in the ditch, 
and reappear on the parapet ; then all became smoke 
and confusion. The guns in the faces of the Sedan 
were almost silenced, but those in the flanks continued 
to fire, while several other Russian batteries suddenly 
opened, and sent shot thickly over all parts of our 
trenches. After a time we could see Russian soldiers 
standing in the embrasures of the faces of the Redan, 
loading, and firing into the interior of the work. At 
the end of an hour, the number of men seen hastening 
back proved that we had suffered a repulse. The 
enemy had come up in overpowering numbers, and 
the assailants suddenly gave way ; all rushed from 
the place at once, carrying their officers with them, 
many of whom were swept off their feet by the tide 
of fugitives. Numbers fell on the way back, and all 
the advanced trenches were thronged three or four 
deep by those who flocked into them. 

There had been two brass field-guns in the Redan 
when our men entered, and these the Russians, inmie- 
diately after the repulse, placed in embrasures, M'here 
their green wheels were plainly visible, and began 
firing on our trenches, and on the French on the slope 
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before the Malakhoff. Two or three of our guns- were 
directed on them, and strack and silenced both. The 
heavy guns of the Sedan, some of which had been 
spiked by our people, scarcely fired at all after the 
attack. 

Messengers came at intervals from General PeUs- 
sier, to report the progress of the French, saying 
they had made good their footing in the Malakho£^ 
and could hold it, but were hard pressed on the 
right. How the day had gone with them on the left 
was not known tUl afterwards. 

At the same time as the EngUsh attacked the 
Bedan, the French on the left attempted to enter the 
Central Bastion. The guns along the front of the 
Russian works here had been almost silenced by the 
vigour of the French fire, and the stormers reached 
the ditch without difficulty. But the obstacles here 
were even more formidable than on the right ; and 
though 200 or 300 Frenchmen succeeded in pene- 
trating at one point of the Bastion, and remained 
there some time, they were unable to support the 
fire firom the interior defences, or to make head 
against the overwhelming force of the Russians, and 
retreated to their trenches, with a loss on this side 
of about 600 killed and wounded. One regiment 
(the 42d) lost thirty officers out of forty-five, and 
.two generals were killed here. The Russians ex- 
ploded a mine in this attack, which caused great loss 
to the assailants. 
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The smoke from the Bussian batteries clearing 
after the repulse, we could see the salient of the 
Eedan heaped with red-coated dead. When our men 
first issued forth to assault, I saw a rifleman knocked 
over half-way across. As soon as he dropt, he began 
rolling over and over, till, reaching a hollow, he lay 
stiU there. Towards evening he lifted up his head, 
and looked cautiously round, and, rising, ran a short 
distance, when a bullet striking near him, he dropt 
behind a bush. After a time he rose again, and this 
time got over the nearest parapet, where a comrade 
received and assisted him. Far away to the right 
we could see some Kussians clinging to the houses of 
the Karabelnaia suburb, close up to the ditch of the 
MalakhoflF, till they were scattered by shells from our 
guns in the Quarries ; while on the French extreme 
right, which we could not see, a continued fire of 
smaU-arms told that the struggle which ended in the 
repulse of the French from the Little Sedan was still 
undecided. The sun went duskily down, and dark- 
ness found us doubtfully speculating on the results of 
the day. The general opinion was that the Bussian 
defence, though now hopeless, would be protracted 
tiU the French guns from the Malakhoff should open ; 
but no one guessed that the enemy was at that 
moment abandoning the place, though General Pelis- 
sier at one time appears to have thought so, for I 
heard one of the messengers who came from him to 
General Simpson state that the Bussians were passing 
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the harbour in great numbers, apparently in full 
retreat. These, however, were supposed to be parties 
conducting prisoners to the north side. 

The Bussians committed, in constructing their 
most important defences, those of the Malakhoff, two 
considerable errors. First, they adapted the trace of 
their intrenchment to the shape of the stone tower 
it was intended to cover, which was the arc of a 
circle : thus, at the middle of the arc, the ditch could 
not be seen from the flanks, as it could have been if 
the salient had been carried out to an angle ; and 
a most important point was left without other 
defence than the direct fire from its own parapet ; 
that is to say, there was one spot where, standing on 
the edge of the ditch, you could see no other portion 
of the works than the part of the rampart immedi- 
ately before you ; and this was the point at which 
the French threw their bridge. 

The other error was even more fatal ; it was that 
of making the Malakhoff an enclosed work. The 
first error enabled the French to penetrate the work, 
the second to hold it. Had it, like the Bedan, been 
open in rear, the defenders might have returned in 
force and maintained the struggle; but, once lost, 
it became as great an obstacle to the Russians as it 
had been to the French. 

My faith in historical narrative, founded in any- 
thing else than personal observation, has been greatly 
shaken by the numerous instances in which, during 
the present campaign, anecdotes, apparently trust- 
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worthy, have subsequently appeared untrae. The 
information I collected to add to my own observation 
of the events just narrated, did not always bear 
sifting, and several particulars were given me by eye- 
witnesses, who had the best opportunities of watch- 
ing the course of events, which an examination of 
the ground convinced me were erroneous. In these 
moments of intense interest and excitement, the 
imagination has undue sway, and gaps are filled up 
by suppositions adopted merely for their plausibility 
and convenience, till it is difficult to separate fact 
from fiction, and the whole assumes the coherent 
and circumstantial air of perfect truth. Unfortu- 
nately, the prettiest and most poetical incidents are 
such as frequently dwindle to nothing under a strict 
scrutiny, and I have often been sorry to relinquish 
the agreeable fictions. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

THE LAST H0T7BS OF SEBASTOPOLb 

Thebe was but litUe sleep that night in the camps. 
Successive explosions of the most tremendous de- 
scription shook the whole plateau, making tent and 
hut quiver as if in an earthquake. The information 
thus loudly given, that the enemy was about to 
abandon the place, was confirmed soon after mid- 
night in a singular manner. 

An officer had lost a Mend in the assault of the 
Redan, and his regiment being one of those occupying 
the advanced trenches, he prevailed on twenty volun- 
teers to accompany him in the search for the body. 
Not finding it among the dead in the open ground, 
he advanced towards the ditch. All was silent ; he 
entered the ditch, which was of easy descent, and 
stiU finding no obstacle, and no sign of the presence 
of the enemy, he and his men went softly up the 
rampart. There was no token of life or motion ; 
the guns were there, the iron guardians of the city, 
but tJtiey alone remained. 

It was intended that the Highland regiments, 
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which had relieved those of the Light and Second 
Divisions in the advanced trenches, should at day- 
break repeat the assault. But, in case this attack also 
should fail, and an advance by sap become ultimately 
necessary, the trenches were meanwhile pushed for- 
ward. The engineer conducting them suspected, 
from the silence, that the enemy had deserted the 
work, and a corporal of sappers, creeping stealthily 
forward, returned with the intelligence that all was 
still within. This being reported to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, he called for ten volunteers from each of the 
Scotch regiments to ascertain the truth. These, 
advancing at a run, crossed the ditch ; a 93d man 
standing on the rampart shouted out his name in 
token that he was the first to scale it ; and, entering, 
they found the place empty. 

On the night before the assault^ two considerable 
fires — one near Fort Nicholas, the result of shells 
from our 13-inch mortars, the other in the town — 
had burnt briskly, and the conflagration continued 
next day. These the garrison tried to stop. In the 
evening of the 8th the figures of many men might be 
seen darkly hovering on the roofs of a large building, 
where they were trying to extinguish the flames that 
lit up the whole interior, and burst from every win- 
dow. But now their efforts were all for destruction. 
After every explosion the fires augmented, till, to- 
wards morning, the whole city and its suburbs were 
in flames, sending one vast column of smoke upward, 
which leaned heavily, from the pressure of the wind, 
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now almost lulled by the cannonade, towards the 
head of the harbour, over which it hung in a vast 
canopy. Soon affcer daybreak, one terrific explosion, 
surpassing all the rest, pealed through the camp, and 
a cloud, which seemed like the upheaving of the 
whole promontory, rose in earthy volumes^ and hung 
for a space a blot upon the landscape, pierced murkily 
by the rays of the rising sun. The harbour gleamed 
of a dusky yellow amid the dark- grey hazy capes 
and buildings. Fort Paul, veiled in smoke, but visi- 
ble, remained standing on its jutting mole till after- 
noon, when a fire in a building near communicated 
with its magazine, and it was hurled into the air. 
When the dust of the explosion subsided, nothing 
was left of it but a heap of loose stones. 

The continual explosions by no means prevented 
enterprising Frenchmen from searching the town for 
valuables. I met one party who had been plunder- 
ing a church : one man had an immense bible bound 
in green velvet, another displayed a white altar-cloth 
with a gold cross embroidered on it^ a third was 
partly attired in the vestments of a priest. I told 
the adventurer with the altar-cloth that the bishop 
would excommunicate him; to which he replied by 
a gesture by no means flattering to episcopacy. 

The motives of the Russians in setting fire to the 
city are not quite clear, or, at any rate, are question- 
able in point of expediency. At the conclusion of 
the war, they might look on it as likely that they 
would resume possession, and this consideration might 
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have restramed them. But their traditionary stroke 
of policy in burning Moscow seems to have impressed 
on the national mind a general idea of the virtue of 
incendiarism ; and the catastrophe of Bussian towns 
and fortresses, like that of a Vauxhall entertainment, 
would appear incomplete without a general conflagra* 
tion. 

The whole garrison withdrew immolested under 
cover of the night, and destroyed the end of the 
bridge of rafto on our side of the harbour. The 
bursting mines and blazing streets prevented an 
entrance in the dark, and it was not till after day- 
break that the Allies were within the works in any 
numbers, when the only Russians captured were a 
few— some of them wounded— who were found lurk- 
ing in pite and holes, and who had perhaps remained 
to fire some of the mines. 

The bodies of those slain in the assault were col- 
lected in the ditch of the Redan. Riflemen and 
soldiers of the line lay together in all postures, some 
shattered, some with their wounds not visible ; here 
a bearded sergeant, there a boy-recruit lying on a 
tangle of blood-stained bodies, fragments of limbs, 
and protruding stumps ; amid which appeared here 
and there, in frightful contrast to such ghastly pillows, 
a face calm as in calmest sleep. The dead Russians 
were placed together at one end, and when all were 
collected, the earth of the slope was shovelled over, 
and the rampart they had fought for formed above 
assailant and defender a common funeral mound. 
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The interior of the Sedan was a wide level space, 
filled with debris of all kinds — ^fragments of gabions, 
broken guns and carriages, beams hurled from ex- 
ploded magazines, and chasms made by bursting 
shells. Parallel to the faces of the work, and in rear 
of the guns, were mounds of earth in the form of tra- 
verses, revetted with gabions, containing splinter- 
proof chambers for a part of the garrison ; but the 
greater part of these found shelter underneath the 
surface of the whole interior space, where a kind of 
subterranean barrack, capable of holding many hun- 
dred men in its low, flat cells, and entered by several 
short descending galleries, had been constructed. 
From the Redan a continuous line of batteries extends 
down the hill almost to the Karabelnaia Bavine, where 
the pass is defended by a ditch and parapet for 
musketry; and the end of the ravine, instead of 
sweeping, as might be supposed, down to an inlet, 
slopes curiously upward to a point at the edge of the 
harbour-bank, where a battery looks along its course. 
The guns in these batteries and in most of the 
defences were worked, as on board ship, with breech- 
ings to prevent recoil, and these breechings had been 
cut through before the enemy abandoned them. At 
two or three places a heap of slain Russian gunners 
were collected behind their batteries, whose bodies 
wore terrible marks of shot and shell ; numbers were 
headless, some cut absolutely in two, with the upper 
or lower half wanting ; some torn open, some with 
great holes in their skulls ; and detached from the 
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group might be sometimes seen a human thigh or 
shoulder. All the way down, the underground habi- 
tations were continued, showing how terrible must 
have been the fire which rendered works of such 
labour necessary, and giving a lamentable idea of the 
life of the wretched occupants, whose moments of 
reHef from the service of the batteries were thus 
passed in dark, crowded cellars. Crossing the ravine, 
you are at the foot of the steep hill or mound of the 
Afalakhoff, whose redoubt stretches across the summit^ 
one side of its rampart looking along the interior of 
the more advanced Redan, and sweeping the whole 
space down to the Inner Harbour. The battery ex- 
tending up the slope to the redoubt is the Gervais 
Battery ; and here the French stormers, quitting the 
Malakhoff, had attempted to pass down the hill, and 
bodies of Zouaves and Chasseurs were scattered about. 
In some places numbers had been engaged hand to 
hand, in others men had fallen darkly and unnoted, 
and lay unseen till, in some narrow passage, you 
stumbled over their bodies. A Frenchman lay in one 
of these spots, near a magazine, from the door of 
which protruded a pair of boots : the wearer, a 
Russian, lay dead in the dark receptacle, into which 
he had probably crept when wounded, and perished 
close to his enemy. In this battery near the Malak- 
hoff, was a small chamber hollowed in the rampart, 
which had apparently been a surgery, for a Russian 
soldier, half-stript, as if to get at his wound, lay dead 
on his back on a table of plank A Russian lay in one 
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of the passages between a traverse and the rampart, 
his face covered by the cape of his coat. Fancying I 
saw him breathe as I passed, I stooped to uncover his 
face ; but he sUently resisted, as if desirous of dying 
in peace. I pointed him out to some Frenchmen 
engaged in removing the wounded 

The Malakhoff redoubt was a large enclosed work, 
its interior crossed by huge traverses, with a row of 
open doorways along one side of each ; stooping to 
enter which, you found yourself in a long, low, narrow 
chamber, extending along the length of the traverse, 
with soldiers* pallets spread on the floor as thickly as 
the space allowed, for the garrison to repose on in the 
intervals of reUef. In two open spots were coUected 
the ordnance injured and dismounted by our fire 
— ^guns of all sizes, some half buried, all dragged 
there out of the way. From the Malakhoff to the 
Little Redan, behind the Curtain, is a wide open 
space terminated towards the harbour by the re* 
trenchment which the Russians had begun to throw 
up. All this space, almost paved with iron, so thick 
lay the fragments of shells, was covered with bodies 
of Frenchmen and Russians, some of the latter 
still alive ; and two vivandiires were moving about 
giving water to those who needed it. In the corner 
of the Little Redan, which also, notwithstanding its 
name, is an enclosed work, had been the principal 
struggle, and French and Russians lay heaped there 
together in great numbers. In another comer was a 
chasm made by an exploded mine ; planks had been 
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thrust down the side of it, and the Eussian bodies, 
brought to the edge, were placed on the planks, down 
which they rolled, rigidly vibrating, to the bottom of 
their ready-made sepulchre. The most frightful 
spectacle of aU was in a comer of the Malakhoff : it 
was the corpse of a man who had been killed by the 
explosion either of a mine or a large shell, probably 
the former. Not a vestige of clothes remained on the 
body, from which the hair and features had been also 
burnt ; the legs were doubled back, the chest torn 
open and shrivelled, and the whole figure blasted into 
the appearance of an ape or mummy. 

Outside the Curtain, between it and the French 
trenches, burial-parties brought the dead Frenchmen 
and laid them side by side on the grass. Even here 
the peculiar national taste for effect was visible in 
the arrangement of the rows of bodies in symmetrical 
figures. About one thousand lay there, and all had 
not been collected — Chasseurs, Indigenes, and soldiers 
of the line ; but no Zouaves, for these last had 
attacked the Malakhoff. Lord George Paget, passing 
the place at the time, saw one of the bodies move, 
and pointed out the circumstance ; the man was 
examined, found alive, and conveyed to the hospital, 
and thus preserved from a fate the most horrible. 

Mines and magazines left by the Bussians con- 
tinued to explode at intervals, and there were some 
others which the fire fsuled to ignite. I had been 
asleep about an hour that night, having lain down in 
full confidence of getting the first night's sound rest 
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I had enjoyed for a week, when I was roused by a 
summons to convey directions for the swamping of a 
mine, which had been discovered in the ceUar of a 
large building in the barrack. As I rode across the 
dark plains on this errand, a fringe of clear flame 
marked the outline of the hill the city stands on. 
Two deserters or prisoners had told of the existence 
of this mine, which was a large magazine of powder- 
barrels in a cellar, surrounded by loose powder to 
catch any stray sparks : it was rendered harmless by 
a party of artillerymen. 

A cordon of sentries had been drawn round the 
whole place, and none but general officers, or those 
having passports, were at first allowed to enter the 
town or works, except on duty. On the 10th I accom- 
panied Sir Kichard Dacres into the place. We en- 
tered the Centre Bastion, where the French had been 
repulsed, and afterwards made a circuit of the walls 
nearly down to the sea, passing the scene of contest of 
the 22d and 28d of May, and re-entering the place at 
a large folding-door in a wall of masonry rising from 
the ditch. Here we were in a suburb of ruined 
hovels, roofless and windowless, and pierced with 
shot; and, from an eminence, looked across the 
ravine at the best-built portion of the skeleton city. 
Some houses were stiU smoking, and one or two were 
in flames, especially near Fort Nicholas. The streets 
of the suburbs, far from being paved, were rough and 
rocky as a mountain-path, but in the heart of the city 
itself were several wide streets, extending in long 
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perspective towards the harbour, having trottoirs^ and 
bordered by houses of a better stamp than the others, 
though by no means equal to the average habitations 
in an English town of the same magnitude. The 
churches, and most considerable buildings, stood along 
the crest of the hiU, looking, on one side, to the Black 
Sea^ on the other to the Inner Harbour. Towards 
the latter a large garden extended down the hill. Two 
buildings which had often fixed our glances from the 
trenches, the one surrounded with a colonnade, the 
other bristling with pinnacles, were both churches. 
The columns of the former, which were not of stone, 
but of some composition, had been struck by shot in 
several places, and huge pieces knocked away. From 
the colonnade, at one end of this building, nearly 
the whole scene of contest was visible, — ^the Garden 
Batteries, the Creek Battery bordering the head of 
the Inner Harbour, and sweeping the ground where 
Eyre's brigade had suffered so severely on the 1 8th 
June, the interior of the Redan, and the hill of the 
Malakhoff, and, beyond, the plains furrowed with our 
trenches. Passing down a road parallel to the Inner 
Harbour, we crossed on a wharf between the Creek 
Battery and the water, and entered the arsenal, which 
lay along the edge of the inlet, and contained many 
rows of ordnance never used, cast, as our own used 
to be, at the Carron Foundry. The road from thence 
to the barracks behind the Redan, lying at the foot 
of the steep hill, was pitted with shell holes. 
The barrack in rear of the Redan was a huge quad- 
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rangle of several storeys, with smaUer buildings in- 
terspersedy the walls pitted with shot, with gaping 
chasms here and there, and the roofs perforated like a 
cullender. Along the ground between this and the 
Malakhoff was the Karabelnaia suburb, a large collec- 
tion of insignificant stone houses, with a few of better 
class among them, the whole smashed into one shape- 
less maaB of ruin, and for the most part completely 
uninhabitable. A great many cats and a few dogs, 
nevertheless, adhered to their ancient homes, the lat- 
ter skulking and downcast, the former making for 
their retreats in a great hurry when any one ap- 
proached. Behind the suburb, at the edge of the 
dockyard basin, was a loop-holed wall plentifully 
marked with shot. The docks were in the deep dry 
basin at the head of the Dockyard Creek, a small 
branch of the Inner Harbour. Along the water's edge 
was avery spacious well-built barrack left unconsumed 
amid the surrounding flames, the reason of which 
became apparent on the afternoon of the 1 0th, when 
a steamer came across with a flag of truce, to ask for 
the wounded left in these buildings when the garri- 
son retreated ; and this was the first intimation we 
had of their presence on our side of the harbour. 

The scene that ensued was a climax of the horrors 
of war. In these vast apartments, and in the cellars 
beneath, not less than two thousand desperately 
wounded men had been laid. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a situation more horrible than theirs, for two 
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days and nights Ijring here, helpless^ and tortured by 
wounds, without assistance, and without nourish- 
ment, surrounded by flaming buildings and explod- 
ing mines. When the place was entered, about five 
hundred remained aUve, and were transferred in a 
lamentable condition to the steamer. The corpses of 
the rest were buried by our troops. In one room 
alone seven hundred dead were counted, many of 
whom had undergone amputation. The sudden 
revealment of the secrets of a churchyard would dis- 
close nothing half so horrible as the spectacle of this 
cemetery above-ground, where the dead lay in every 
posture of agony, on and beside their beds. One 
small cellar was altogether filled with the bodies of 
Kussian officers. Three English officers, wounded 
and taken in the assault^ were found here, two of 
whom lived to be removed to camp, where they lin- 
gered for a few days. 

On the night of the 11th, the Bussian steamers 
were burnt ; those line-of-battle ships not destroyed 
before, had been sunk on the night of the 8th, 
one close to Fort Paul, where its huge masts and 
tops projected high above the water, a kind of satire 
on the Third Point of the Conference, respecting the 
limitation of the Bussian naval power in the Black 
Sea ; and the fleet of Sebastopol thus became utterly 
extinct. The captain of the Vladimir, who came 
with the flag of truce, boasted to Captain Keppel of 
the speed of his vessel, and, it is said, avowed his 
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intention of nmning the gauntlet of our fleet, and 
trying to make his way to Odessa; but the gale 
which prevented our fleet from weighing to take part 
in the assault, also defeated his project, and the 
VUdinur wa. burnt ^th the r«t 

So ended amid death and destruction the great 
siege of SebastopoL The drama, with its many dull 
tedious passages, and its many scenes of intense and 
painful interest, extending over nearly a year, had for 
actors the three greatest nations of the earth, and all 
the world for an audience. The catastrophe solved 
many difficulties, quieted many doubts, and falsified 
many prophecies. Besides those foreboders who 
founded their prognostics on reason, there were some 
seers who traced in the campaign and siege the ful- 
filment of revelation, and who must now search else- 
where for the great valley of Armageddon, a name 
which they found to be merely Hebrew for Sebas- 
topol, with such nicety did their expositions corre- 
spond with Scripture. But, indeed, so great were the 
interests involved, so massive the events, and so dark 
the uncertainty which shrouded them, that others 
besides visionaries have read in the progress of affairs 
the manifestations of Divine interference ; and I have 
heard of a French general, who characterised the tak- 
ing of the Malakhoff as a thing beyond expectation, 
*^ which was to be, because else the flags of France 
and England would have been trailed in the dust.'' 
Pelissier'^ mode of expressing his sense of the for- 
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tune of war was by a comparison drawn from ecarte : 
" Nous etions quatre i, quatre, et j'ai toum^ le roi/' 

So ended, too, our first campaign. Hitherto I, and 
doubtless most others my contemporaries, had viewed 
in a kind of epic light the men of Wellington's cam- 
paigns, beside whose rich and stirring youth ours 
seemed pale and empty. Now we, too, had passed 
behind the scenes ; we, too, had been initiated into 
that jumble c^ glory and calamity, war, and had been 
acting history. In one step we had passed from 
civilisation and luxury, such as our fathers knew not 
of, to a campaign of uncommon privation. We, too, 
knew of the marshalling of hosts, the licensed devas- 
tation, the ghastly burden of the battle-field, and the 
sensation of fronting death; and, henceforth, the 
pages of military history, hitherto somewhat dim and 
oracular, were for us illuminated by the red light of 
experience. 

The barren plateau, with which the army of the 
East is now so wearily familiar, has for France and 
England an interest deeper than their most cherished 
possessions. There are few communities in either 
coimtry with whose memories it is not associated by 
the sad link of a citizen's grave. The bones of a 
mighty host are scattered here, Russian and Turk, 
Frenchman and Englishman ; and if, as our Saxon 
forefathers believed, the spirits of the departed 
hovered above their resting-places, no dreary dell, no 
hillj or plain, or trench-furrowed slope, would be 
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without its troop of shadows. When these great 
armies have departed, when the cities of tents have 
vanished, and the last echoes of the tramp of troops, 
the hum of camps, and the roll of artillery, have died 
away, these soHtudes, tenanted only by the fox and 
the eagle, wiU continue for us and our descendants a 
colony of the dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A BETBOSPEOT. 

Thus by main force, strength matched against 
strength, " in plain and even shock of battle " France 
and England had pushed Russia from her stronghold. 
Such has been the course of the campaign, so pecu- 
liar and exceptional, that it is not easy to say what 
military lessons have been derived from its incidents, 
or what advance in soldiership has been gained by 
our army, beyond the experience of encamping in the 
field in presence of an enemy. But from our present 
stand-point of an appreciable result we may at least 
survey comprehensively and clearly the events of the 
campaign, and trace with something like certainty 
the circumstances which produced them. 

The questions of the merits of the policy pursued 
up to the time of the departure from Varna, and the 
amount of neglect attributable to the Government in 
allowing the expedition to depart with such slender 
preparation, are such as persons conversant with 
public business at home are most competent to decide. 
Admitting that the state of public feeling in the 
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summer of 1854 rendered some enterprise necessary, 
and that the capture of Sebastopol, as solving one 
of the principal problems of the war, was an object 
of first-rate importance, we may, by pursuing the 
course of affairs from the commencement of the expe- 
dition to its crisis, compare the means with which 
the attempt was made with the chances of success. 

No objections have been made to the conduct of 
affairs up to the battle of the Alma. Some critics 
have objected to the tactics of the Allies on that 
occasion. Certainly nothing could well be simpler or 
less scientific than the plan of attack ; but the moral 
effect produced on the Russians by the gallantry of 
the advance, preventing, as it probably did, the de- 
fence of either the Katcha or the Balbek, may well 
be held to compensate for the absence of brilliant 
manoeuvring. The next error imputed is in the 
assertion that the Allies should have advanced imme- 
diately after the battle. But this would have left 
not only our dead unburied, but our wounded at the 
mercy of the Cossacks, who hovered round in suffi- 
cient numbers to overpower any small detachment 
left as a guard, and a large one we could not spare. 
We had no superfluous troops to detach, because our 
deficiency in transport compelled us to leave several 
thousand French at Varna, and nearly all our cavalry, 
which would have been inestimable in such a country 
as we advanced over. 

The next point of debate is whether the north side 
of Sebastopol should not have been threatened instead 
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of the south. Now, there are no harbours on the 
north side ; the possession of the forts there would 
not have secured the immediate capture of the city ; 
and, in case of a repulse, the position was greatly- 
inferior in security to the southern plateau^ But the 
true grounds on which the flank march was decided 
on I believe to be these : The French, after passing 
the Balbek, found a strong fort on their right, which 
it would have been necessary to take before advancing 
upon the north side ; this our allies were not prepared 
to attempt, and the design was changed accordingly. 

Meanwhile the Bussian commander, unable to make 
a stand on the Eatcha or Balbek, would have found 
himself^ supposing we had occupied, as he expected, 
the ground to the north of the town, cut off from 
Bakshi-serai and Simferopol, and dependent almost 
altogether for the subsistence of his army on the 
stores of the fortress, while he could not have attacked 
or even annoyed us without crossing the harbour or 
the deep valley of the Tchemaya. Therefore, to keep 
open his communications with the northern depdts^ 
and to enable him to act on our flank and rear, he 
made the movement during which we came on his 
rearguard at Mackenzie's Farm, and we took posses- 
sion of Balaklava and the southern heights \m- 
molested. 

Thus, then, with far less loss than could have been 
anticipated, the expedition found itself close to its 
object. Fifty thousand men were on the heights 
before the cily, its garrison were panic-stiicken, its 
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defences feeble, the beaten army in retreat, and the 
Allied fleets at the harbour^s moutL Here we have 
the conditions, if not of absolute success, yet of great 
advantage on our side, and those who most strongly 
objected to the enterprise would have been silenced 
could they have foreseen a juncture so favourable. 
But MenschikoflTs wise measure of sinking part of 
his ships across the harbour to bar the access to 
our fleets, totally changed the aspect of affairs. The 
coup de main so strongly insisted on became sim- 
ply impossible, because no troops could have conti- 
nued on the ground within the Russian lines of 
defence, under the fire of ships' batteries incom- 
parably more powerful than anything we could 
oppose them with. The presence of a siege train 
proves that the contingency of a siege had been 
anticipated ; but, no doubt, whether the assault was 
to be given at once or after a cannonade, a combined 
attack by sea and land was always contemplated. 
Thus the design of the campaign was frustrated by 
the sinking of the ships, a measure which critics have 
not sufficiently taken into their calculations ; and 
since then no event has occurred which could within 
its possible limits have altered the course of events. 
That caused all subsequent doubt and disaster ; and, 
but for that, the attempt promised well for success. 
Then it was that the character of the enterprise was 
totally changed, from a brisk advance followed by a 
sudden assault, to a permanent occupation of the 
plateau and a protracted siege. 
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On these grounds, a review of the past convinces 
me that, with the means we had, the course taken 
was a right one, and that we may consider ourselves 
fortunate in having been impeUed into it. Through- 
out the war very little foresight is apparent, if any 
has been used ; there has been little opportunity for 
free action, and once begun, all seems the result of 
sheer necessity, like the descent of a Montague Busse. 
The chance character of the campaign is notably 
illustrated by the state of the weather on the day and 
hour when I write this— noon, on the anniversary of 
the Alma. Last night, the anniversary of our bivouac 
on the Bulganak, was a night of winter^s cold, storm, 
and rain, and to-day the dreary drenched plains are 
thick with mud, while over them still whistles a 
chiUing wind driving sharp showers before it. Had 
that season been as this, we should have advanced 
upon the foe, not as then with a bright sun and a 
firm soil, but over boggy plains, our limbs, cramped 
by the stresses of the previous night, scarcely enabling 
us to lift our mud-laden feet to the margin of the 
Alma, where we should have found a turbid, swollen 
flood instead of a clear stream, while the vineyards 
on its overflowed banks would have been a vast 
swamp. Such circumstances might well have changed 
the fate of the day and of the war. 

The garrison, relieved from the apprehension of an 
attack from our fleets, now occupied itself in the 
rapid construction of the most essential of those 
gigantic defences, the conception and execution of 
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which would have been alike beyond the reach of an 
ordinary engineer. A man of genius was called for, 
and he was at hand in Totleben. It is true that 
nature, in surrounding the south of Sebastopol with 
a line of commanding eminences between deep ra< 
vines, has made the position eminently defensible; 
but the advantage was unimproved by art, till we 
were before the place, when, in an incredibly short 
space of time, massive ramparts armed with formid- 
able batteries rose opposite our trenches ; and were 
added to from time to time, till they assumed the 
completeness and extent which now surprises the 
spectator. I have already spoken of the interior 
aspect of the Malakhoff and Redan ; but, of all the 
defences, the Bastion du M4t, or Flagstaff Bastion, 
on the left of the line covering the town, was the 
strongest. Its rampart was the highest and most 
massive, its escarp alone was faced with a strong 
stockade, and its ditch was defended by a caponniire 
or small flanking battery extending across it. Gal- 
leries and countermines threaded in a labyrinth to- 
wards the French lines. Within the work the large 
space was heaped with mounds, marking the sites of 
blindages or subterranean chambers for the troops, 
and all the numerous lengthy approaches from here 
to the termination of the Garden Batteries above the 
head of the Creek were lined with these cells, or 
rather dens, with apertures so frequent that it must 
have been difficult for each individual to recognise 
his own abode. Heavy beams laid across each 
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excavation supported the roof of gabions, fascines, 
and earth. The number of troops capable of being 
thus accommodated, proves how anxious the enemy 
were to be prepared on this side against a sudden 
attack; but the openings to the chambers were so 
narrow, frequently indeed so difficult of entrance, 
that a rapid advance would have surprised them 
before they could quit their burrows. The lines of 
the Allies are extensive beyond precedent, but these 
defences of the Bussians are stupendous. The long 
lines of rampart are, throughout, of enormous thick- 
ness, with no weak points, and bearing the signs of a 
presiding genius everywhere. These alone would 
have been far beyond the powers of any ordinary 
garrison of a fortress of this stamp ; but they are 
surpassed by the subterranean labours which cause 
the spectator almost to believe that some band of 
gnomes, such as mine in the Hartz mountains, must 
have volunteered to act as auxiliaries. Fighting was 
the least part of the work of this indefatigable 
garrison. 

In the chapter headed " Exculpation,*' I have 
attempted to show how unreasonable was the public 
indignation during the disasters of our troops in the 
first part of the siege ; and it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the view I took, which subsequent events 
have not induced me to modify; besides, public 
opinion, which then found such strong expression, 
has since changed. It will be instructive for men in 
authority, at the commencement of a future war, to 
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mark the fate of those who conducted this campaign. 
Lord Baglan, his Quartermaster and Adjutant 
Generals, his Commissary-General, Admiral Boxer, 
the naval superintendent in the Bosphorus, and 
Captain Christie, superintendent of transports at 
Balaklava, bore for a time the most unpopular 
names in England ; names gibbeted like dead kites 
and magpies nailed to a stable^oor. They were 
reviled, ridiculed, menaced; the culpability so freely 
attributed to them was, to a great extent, credited 
by the country; their imputed crimes were hotly 
debated in Parliament ; and the contest was in some 
instances continued over their graves. It seemed as 
if nothiog but their immediate and ignominious dis- 
missal from the public service could satisfy the 
country. Tet, '' in a little month,'" all this clamour 
died away, and the advocacy of their friends was 
favourably listened to. 

A great deal has been said and written by military 
critics of the faultiness of our position on the plateau. 
It is very true that the formation of an army en 
potence — ^that is, with a salient angle towards the 
enemy — ^must, generally, be weak and dangerous. It 
is clear enough that, on ordinary ground, a formation 
which enables the foe to throw all his force on a 
single point, or a single face, of your line, must be 
objectionable. But if the nature of the position be 
such, that its apex is unassailable, or capable of being 
made so, and its wings so posted that the enemy can 
only advance to the attack at a disadvantage more 
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than counterbalancing the superiority of force he can 
bring against that face, all objection ceases; and 
such a position was ours. It was endangered, it is 
true, on the 5th November ; but redoubts and in- 
trenchments subsequently made this the strongest 
point of our line. The left wing faced the town, and 
must be attacked either up ravines, deep, narrow, and 
easily defensible, or in the teeth of our siege-batteries ; 
moreover, in a repulse, the pursuers might pass within 
the defences along with the flying enemy, and the 
prize might fall into our hands. The other wing 
could not be directly attacked, because, opposite it, 
across the valley, rises an impassable mountain barrier. 
Thus an enemy's force entering the valley had Bala- 
klava in its front, the troops on the plateau on its 
right flank, a mountain on its left, and the Tchemaya 
in its rear. For these reasons I have always con* 
sidered Liprandi's attack on the 25th October a mis- 
take. His success, such as it was, proved of no 
eventual benefit to him, and during the winter he 
abandoned the position, which was one of great 
hazard. It is true that we committed an error in 
occupying the outposts which he took from the 
Turks on that occasion ; but it was an error only 
because our force did not admit of such extension. 
When our reinforcements warranted the step, the line 
of the Tchemaya was taken up ; and thus Balaklava 
was secured by triple lines of defence, against the 
foremost of which the Russians cast their whole 
weight in vain on the 1 6th August. 
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Spring found us still in the strong position to 
Tehich circumstances beyond control had conducted 
us. Considering the impatience for a result mani- 
fested at home, and the bad condition of the army, I 
was among those who thought that we should before 
then have assaulted, with all the force we could com- 
mand, the defences before the town. Experience has 
shown that such an attempt, unless aided by some 
happy chance, would have failed. In May, our cir- 
cimistances altogether changed, and again the cam- 
paign assumed a new aspect. Large reinforcements 
of French and Turks, besides a Sardinian army, had 
arrived ; Kertsch was taken ; and newer and more 
extensive operations than those of the siege were 
apparently feasible. Two movements offered them- 
selves ; the one from Eupatoria or along the Bulga- 
nak ; the other from Kertsch. In advancing from 
Eupatoria, the want of water would always prevent 
other than a rapid movement, followed, if not at once 
successful, by as rapid a retreat. At the same time, 
with our force of cavalry, and with our fleet on the 
coast, besides Eupatoria itself to fall back on, there 
could be no great risk in case of an attack by the 
enemy ; whHe even a very short interruption of the 
stream of supply to the garrison or army— such as 
the presence of a strong cavalry force on the road for 
two days — ^might have been fatal to the defence of 
SebastopoL The advance from the peninsula of 
Kertsch, involving the capture of Kaffa and Arabat, 
would have been a safer and more susteined opera- 
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tion, and its consequences more destructive to the 
enemy. 

On the other hand, it must occur to every one, that 
a man like the French Emperor does not require to 
be told that, in a military point of view, it is better 
to attack the flank of an enemy's line of operations 
than its extremity. The eager interest with which 
his attention has for so long been riveted on the 
theatre of war must have rendered him at least as 
capable of judging of the merits of an obvious plan 
as any of the critics. In a former chapter I have 
said, that had we, in 1854, succeeded in a coup de 
main against Sebastopol, it would have been fortu- 
nate for Russia. Soldiers naturally look to military 
successes as all*important in war, but the glance of a 
ruler comprehends other considerations. Louis Napo- 
leon is a fer-seeing genius, capable of distinguishing 
between the interests of the army and those of the 
alliance — of separating military from national sue* 
cess. I can imagine such a man saying, '' It is true 
I can take the Crimea, and with it Sebastopol, when I 
please ; but, besides the loss of town and territory, I 
will drain Russia of whole armies. Pride will not 
allow her to abandon a contest which it is ruin to her 
to maintain, and I will not do her the favour to pre- 
cipitate its termination.'' To those who reckon up 
the losses of Russia since the siege commenced, and 
compare them with those of the Allies, such language 
will not seem unreasonable nor inconsistent with the 

Y 
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character of a man so calculating in his aims, so per- 
severing in pursuing them. 

How deeply Russia has felt the evil of our presence 
here is proved by the attack at Traktir, which seemed 
the result of desperation. From that time, the beaten 
army remained merely spectators of the siege, the 
termination of which Prince Gortschakoffs prepara- 
tions showed to be approaching. The bridge was 
completed across the harbour, and stores of all kinds 
removed to the north side ; while the tenor of some 
of the Russian commander's previous despatches 
pointed to the evacuation of the place. The tremen- 
dous fire of the Allied artillery, searching through 
the town and works with an enormous destruction of 
life, could not be much longer supported ; and it is 
probable that the capture of the Malakhofi' only pre- 
cipitated a measure already resolved on. The Prince's 
subsequent despatches, and the Czar's proclamation, 
place the abandonment of the town in a peculiar 
light — ^as a great stroke of generalship, and rather 
advantageous than otherwise to the Russian cause ; 
so that, unlike the loss of fortresses in general, the 
event seems to have given satisfaction to everybody. 

Although long service in the trenches is undoubt- 
edly prejudicial to the discipline of troops, yet any 
detriment of this kind the armies have suffered will 
soon be repaired now that the siege is over. In 
another campaign they will take the field seasoned to 
the climate, inured to hardship, and familiar with all 
the exigencies and shifts of life in the bivouac and 
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camp. What is most to be regretted is, that the 
course of the campaign has not been snch as to 
develop what of military genius England m^ay pos- 
Bess. Eussia has her Totleben, the good soldier who, 
in her hour of need, was equal to the emergency ; the 
creator of the vast works that have so long repelled 
us. Should peace not shortly ensue, we may see 
whether his genius is as potent in the open field as in 
defence of a city, and how far generalship and science 
can avail against French vivacity and British firm- 
ness. To us opportunity has been denied for show- 
ing pre-eminence, and the coming general is stiU 
unrevealed. 
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Fourth Edition, Demy Octavo, price 12b. 6d. 

CUEEAN AND HIS CONTEMPOEAEIES. 

By C»Murles FhllUp^ :i^., B.A. 



'* Oertidnly one of the mosi eztraordinaiy pieces of Biography ever prodoeed. 
No Ubiary should be without it."*— lord Bnmffham. 



Three Volumes Octavo, price £1, 16s. 

A HISTORY OF MISSIONS. 

By Hm &•▼, 117, Brown, K.B. 

*' We know not where else to find, wiUiin tlie same compass, so much well-digsBted and 
rsUable information on the subject of If Issions as in theee volumes. The study of Uiem will 
inspire the reader with new tIows of tlie importanoe^ responsibility, and dignity of the His- 
sionaiy work."— ^jfMrican Bibliotheea Sacra. 
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WiUiam Blackwood and Sosa. 



THE STORY OF THE 

CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 

WRITTEN IN THE CAMP. 

By Aleut. -Col. B. Bmee Hanoley* 

Captain, R.A. 

Originally pubUah«d in Blackw>od*» Moffotine, 
With BlustfationA, dnwn in Camp by tlie Author. 



THE POSITION ON THE ALMA.. 

A COLOURED PANORAMIC VIEW, DONE ON THE FIELD. 



By Xdeut.-Col. B. 

Captain, R.A. 

Price T«n Shlilinga and Sizpenoo. 

** Along with this yon will get some sketches of tfie Alma done on tb« spot, and woiiced 
ap since I got my oolour-box, dec., which were on board ahip.'*— -Extract from Lteut.- 
CoL Hamky** Letter, Camp b^ore Seboitopol, ^th December 1854. 



Two Volumes, price £1, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND 

GREEK EMPIRES, T16-U53. 

By Ooorge Fialay, Bsq,, AHmbs. 

" It is the most complete and eUtborate history of the Byiantine and Greek Empires that 
has appeared in an Bngllsh fortxi*'*— Leader,' 

" At a time when so much attention is being deroted to the modem histoiy of the Greek 
race, and to the constitution and history of the Greek Church, and when even our scholan 
are catching the enthusiasm, and Insisting on the necessity of studying the modem Cheek 
language and literature, Mr Finlay's solid and careftd works will be welcomed by all who read 
to be informed."— -^(AaunoR. 

" Mr Finlay's work desenres warm praise as a careful and conscientious pwformance. 
General readers might desiio that their taste for ' hiteresting ' details should haTe been 
provided for by the author. But the Judicious and the scholarly will admire the serere 
abstinence that imparts a Doric severity to this manly and most creditable historical per-* 
formance, irtiioh must confer no small distinction on its author's name.*'— iVesr. 

By the same A%Uhor. 
L GRBBCB UNDER THE ROMANS, B.C. U6 TO A.D. 717. Octavo, 16t. 
n. MBDIJEVAL GRBECE, 1204-1461. Octavo, ISs. 



MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES OP THE 

QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 

XMBELLI8HED WITH PORTRAITS AND HISTORICAL YIOKETTES. 

Volumes I. to V. are published, price 10s. 6d. each. 

*' In no part of the voluminous and charming writhigs of Miss Stricldand does she more 
forcibly recommend herself to the reader of history tluin in the interesting volume beftire us. 
Embracing a period in the annals of Sootiand remarkable for the deeds of violenoe that were 
perpetrated in it, and presenting a picture of life and morality strongly contrasting with the 
results of modem dvllimtion, die has had a noble fleid within which to exercise her extra- 
ordinary talents for research, and has produced an historical narrative, unsurpassed, in point 
of interest and intrinsic merit, by any of those which have earned for her the high Utenuy 
reputation she so deservedly enjoys."— ifornuv AdvertUer, 



THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

OompMt in Om ToIuiim Lus* Octmvo, with Portnit ongntad by Findkh, 2U. 

AnottMT Bdition in Six TolamM Foolicap OcUtTO, Mi. 
AnotlMr Bdition, witli Life, by b«r Sister, Seran YoliinMS, 35t. 

<* Of no modern writer can it be afBrmed, with len heeitatlon, that the bee beeone an 
Bnfliib CteMie, nor, until homan natitra becomes TerydUfereDt from wimt it now Is, can we 
Imsfine the leost probabilitv that Uie music of her hm will csaee to soothe the ear, or tiie 
beauty of her senUment to charm the gentle heart.'*— BtodkwoodV Moffoxine, 



Twenty-second Bdition, Foolicap Octavo, price 7s. 6d. 

THE COUESE OF TIME. 

A POEM IN TEN BOOKS. 

By mob«rt FoUok, AJK. 

** Of deep and hallowed Impress, ftill of noble thoughts and graphic oonceptloos— the pro- 
duction of a mind aUve to the great relations of being, and the sublime sfanpUdty of our 
religion."— Bloekwood's Moffozine. 



LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Hr. BdmonditotUM Ajtowx, 

Piofessor of Rhetorie and Bailee Lettres hi the University of Bdfaibnigb. 

Eighth Edition, Foolscap OctoTO, 7a (ML 

** Ffaner baUads than these, we are bold to say, are not to be found in the languege.**— 
TVmes. 

** Professor Aytoun's * Lays of the Scottish CaYaliers'— a rolume of verse whidi shows that 
Scotland has yet a poet. Full of the true fire, it now stirs and swells like a trumpet note~ 
now dnks in cadenoee Sid and wild as the wail of a Higtiland dlige."— Quarffriir Banew, 



Elegantly printed in Small Octavo, price 6s. 

FIEMILIAN; or, THE STUDENT OF 

B A D A J Z. 

A SPASMODIC TRAQBDT. 

By T, Percy JToims. 

** Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the p r e s en t day, runs Ihroogfa 
etery page, and nessages of true poetry and delicious versification prsvent the continual 
play of sarcasm from becoming tedious."— Ztorary OaxeUe, 

** But we most leave our readers to unravel this mystery for themselvee. Enough has 
been said and sung to malce them acquainted with tlie claims of * FixmiUan,' to be deemed 
* the flneet poem of the age.' "— DuMin UnivenU^ Moffotine, 



--^^ 



WflUam Blaekwood and Sons. 



WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 

XDITBD BY ma BOH 'Of -LAW, 



To]um«s I. and II. of 

THE N0CTE8 AMBROSIAN^ 

An now publbhed, price fls. each. To be completed In 4 toIi. 



WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 

A Cheap Udition in 6 Vols., price 84s. bound in doth, tIs. :— 

ToL. L DiAKY OF A Latb Phtsiciah , Sa. 6d. 
VoLa. II. & III. Tin Tbousaivo a.Ybaii, 8 yola., fti. 
Vol. IY. Now and Thin, &c, 4e. 6d. 

VOU v. MI8CSLLARIB3, 6a. 



THE 

WORKS OF DR THOMAS M'CRIE. 

A New and Uniform Edition, 

Hdited by Us Son. 

To be completed in Four Yola., Grown Octavo. Vol I. is now publlalied, containing 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, 

With PoKTRArra of Kifoz and Quran If art. 
Price ds. bound in cloth. 

The remainino Votvmea viU oemtolw— 

Vol. II. LiPJi of Aironsw Mxlvillk. 

You III. HiaTonv or trb Rbformation in SPArn and in Italy. 

You lY. SailJIONS AND MiaCJBLLANBOUa WORKa. 



In the Preaa, 

INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES 

OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

In One Yoliime Octavo. 



6 Works PaUldiBd bj 



ESSAYS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr Mr Ar^hlbiad AllaoB, BarL, D.C.&. 

Thret YtrtttiiMs Demy OetaTO, 46t. 

" Tb^ tteinp bim u om of th« most leaned, able, and aooomplUhed writers of tbe age. 

Hb Eanyt an a iplendid mpplement to hie Histoiy, and the two combined 

exbibit bis faitelleet in aU ito brsadtb and beauty."— Du&Mn VtdvenU^ Maffozine. 



Foolscap Octavo, Ss. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE 

OF THE PAST HALF-CENTUET. 

By B. K. Koir (^). 

** A dellgfatftil Tolmne.**— Jliffmifiy Chrcnide. 

«* Siqnlalte bi its taste and geoerous tai its critidsms.**—£rtvik MUUr. 



POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (A). 

With Ponnurr, and Msmoik by THOMAS AIRD. 

Two Yolumes Foolscap Octavo, 14s. 

" Tbese an TolmBei to be pbtced on tbe Ikyoorite sbelf. In tbe flwiniar nook tbat botds tbe 
books we love, wbicb we lake up vitb pkaauie and toy down with regret"— fitftoftuty* 



Second Editton, Crown Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 

XraaalAted by Sir Bd'ward MxCtwer &ytloii, Bart. 

" Tbe tzanslatlons are executed with consummate ability. The technical difficulties 
attending a task so great and intricate baye been mastered or eluded with a power 
and patience quite extraordinary ; and the public is put in possession of perhapa the best 
tnmalation of a foreign poet which exists in our hinguage. Indeed, we know of none so 
eomplete and lUthfuL"—- Ifi^mln^ Chronicfe. 



o 



WiUiaai BUekwood and Sons. 



In thoPreM, 

ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE. 

In Tbm Toliunet* pott 8vo. 



LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. 

By liieut.-CoL S. B. Samlay, 
Captain, B.A. 

Two Vols. Post Octavo, S1&, witb 13 Illustrationa by the Author. 



KATIE STEWART : A TRUE STORY. 

Second Edition, In FooUcap Octayo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, Os. 

<* A ringnlarly characteristic Scottish story, most agreeable to read and pleasant to recol- 
lect The charm lies in tlie faithful and life-lilce picturse it presents of Scottish character and 
customs, and manners, and modes of lifis."— TVit'CV MagoMine, 



Second Edition, Post Octavo, price lOa. 6d. 

THE QUIET HEART. 

By the Aathor of " Katie Stewart.'* 

*' We cannot omit our emphatic tribute to ' The Quiet Heart/ astoiy which, with its deep 
dear insight, its gentle but strengthenhig eympathlee, and Its pictures so delicately drawn, 
has GHitlvated numerous readers, and will coufw on many a memory a good and pleasant 
iBfluenee.**— lEeeetKor. 



THE MOTHER'S LEGACIE TO HER 

UNBOBNE CHILDE, 

By misabeth Joceline. 

Editsd by th« Vb«y Rsv. PRINCIPAL LEE. 

33mo, 48. Od. 

** This beautiful and touching ltgu^'*—AthenauM. 

** A delightful monument of the piety uid high feeling of a truly noble mother.**— Iforfi- 
imff Admrttter, 
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Works Pabliahod by 



A N«w Edition, in One Volume, price 6a. 6d. 

THE DIAEY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 



^•ITMI, 1I.C.&», V.&.S. 



'* We know of no book In the Englbh kungiuige lo celcuUted to rivet the attention and 
awaken the purest and deepest sympathies of the heart. The inan who has not read tbeee 
tales has yet to learn a lesson in the mysteries of human nature.** — O^tford and Cambridge 
Ritvitw. 



A Mew Edition, 2 Vols., price As. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR 

By SMBnel UTarreii, B.C.Ibf V.&.S. 



'* * Ten Thousand a-Tear ' is perhape destined in Brittdi literature to some soch rank as 
' Don Quixote ' holds in Spain.*'— ^merfcan Jawmak 



A New Edition, price Ss. 6d. 

NOW AND THEN. 

By Samuel ^7arr«ii, D.C.&., r.B.8. 

» 

** A vindication, in beautiftil prose, of the * ways of Ood to Man/ A grander monl is 
not to be found than that which dwells upon 4he reader's mind when the book is doeed — 
eouTeyed, too, as it is, in language as masculine and eloquent as any the English tongue 
can ftimlsh.'*— rimer. 



A New Edition, price Ss. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

By Umjaxul ^^arrexg D.C.&., V.B.S. 

'* It Is a great theme treated by a masculine intellect enriched with all the resources of 
varied knowledge, of profound thought, of a highly poetical temperament, and of solonn 
religious convkstlons, and enhanced by the graces and the terrors of a command of language 
absotutely inexhaustible, and in its combinations ahnost magical."— J[>u6Mn Warder, 



Two Volumes, Poet Octavo, price 24s. 

MISCELLANIES: CRITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, 

AND JCRIDICAL 



By Samuel ^^arreii, D.C&n V«B>B. 

** One of the most readable books we have met with for a long time, and deserves a pro- 
minent pkoe in every selected library of modem authorship."— AfaiicA«f<«r Courier. 



inillam Blackwood and Sons. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
Foobeap 8to, 2b. M. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 

By the Author of " Llghto and ShadowB of Scottlah Life.'* Foolacap 8to, Si. 6d. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By the Author of ** Lights and Shadow! of Beottliih Life.'* Foolacap 8yo, Si. 6d. 

TOM CRINGLE»S LOG. 

Complete in One Volume, Foolacap Bto, Se. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of " Tom Cringle'a Log.'* In One Volume, Foolacap Bro, Sa. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, 

Tailob in Dalkbith. Foolacap 8yo, Sa. 8d. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of " The Chelaea Pendoaera.** Foolacap 8to, Sa. 6d. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

By the Author of ** The Student of Salamanca." Foobeap 8to, 2a. 6d. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 
And Otbbk Talbs. Foolacap 8to, 2a. 6d. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 

By the Author of '* Men and Mannera in America.** Foolacap 8vo, Sa. 8d. 

VALERIU& A ROMAN STORY. 
Foolacap 8vo, 28. M. 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of ** Valerius.'* Foolacap 8vo, Sa. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF ADAM BLAIR, AND 

HISTORY OP MATTHEW WALD. 
By the Author of * * Valerina." Foolacap 8to, Sa. 6d. 

ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEE& 
By JoBM Oalt. Foolacap 8to, 9a. 6d. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE 

By JOHB Oalt. Foolacap 8to, Sa. 6d. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Jour Oalt. Foolacap 8vo, 9a. Od. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By JoBB Oalt. Foolacap 8to, Sa. 6d. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST, 

By O. F. Rdxtow. A New Edition. Foolacap 8yo, 4a. 



At the price* above meniioned the Books are in Paper Covere. 
In Cloth the Price u 6d, per Vol. extra. 
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Works PaUldlod bj 



Octavo, with Hap and other Illiutratiotis, Fourth EditioD, 14*. 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA IN 

THE AUTUMN OF 1862. 

WITH A TOTAOB DOWN TRS VOLOA AIVD A TOUH THROUOa THB OOUNTmiT OF THS 

Don COSSACKB. 

By Zrfrareae« OUplumt, Btq. 

Author of a ** Journey to NefMul," Ac 

" The lateet and bett aoeount of the actual itote of Ruieia."— iSbiMciard. 

** The book bean ex/kde indisputable nuu-lcs of the ehrewdneit, qulck-elgbtedoeit, can- 
dour, and veracity of the author. It is the production of a gentleoaan, in the true Eagllih 
■enae of the word."— JDailjf Neun. 



o- 



In Octavo, Ilhutnted with Engravtaga, price ISs. 6d., 

MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST. 

Mj ZmxvnoB OUplumt, Itof ., . 
Late Ciril Seerataiy and Boperintendent-General of Indian Aflbdn in Canada ; 
Author of " The RuMian Shores of the BUck Sea," &c 

ORIGINALLY PUBLI8USD IN BLACKWOOD^S MAOAZINB. 



Second Edition, VoohcBp Octaro^ price U. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 



*' One of the 
exdtement la 



By O. r. Bnxtoii, Biq. 

daring and resolute of traTellers. . . . 
Bubmitted to the pubUc"— ^McmSMm. 



A TOlume fiiUer of 



Two Yolumes Octayo, with Mape, ate, price £1, 10s. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 

STRIA AND PALESTINE. 

By Xdent. Van Be Velda, 

** He has contributed much to Uie knowledge of the country, and the unction with whldi 
he speaks of the holy places which he has visited, will commend the book to the notice of all 
religious readers. Uii illustraUons of Scripture are numerous and admirable.'*— jDat/jr Ifewt. 



William Blidcwood and Sons. 
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In Crown OcUtTO, price lOs. 6d. 

INSTITUTES OP METAPHYSIC : THE 

THEOBY OF KNOWING AND BEING. 

By James r, Verrler, A.B., Ozon. 
Proftnor of Moral PhQoiophy and PoUtical Economy, St Andraws. 

'* It b a pleasure to meet with a man who, In these days of half-beliefs and fiseble asser- 
tioD% will venture to speak thus strongly. It is a still greater pleasure to meet with a man of 
profound thought and astonishing subtlety, who is able to express the moet abstruse mean- 
ings In the moet rimple binguage, and to scatter the light spray of wit and pleasantry over 
those abysses of thought which lead down to the terrible Domdaniel roots of tlie ocean. We 
find it difBcult to mention any other English work on metaphysics, with even half its power 
of thought, which can be compared with it in point of style. * The Institutes of Metaphysic ' 
is hideed the most suggestive work on the subject that has been published for many a long 
year, and it is the moet readable, "-^/tai^jf Neun. 



B U RNETT T R E ATI SE 

(SBOOND PBIZE.) 



In One Vol. Octavo, price 10s. 6d. 

. THEISM: 

THE WITNESS OF REASON AM) NATURE TO AN ALL-WISE 
AND BENEFICENT CBEATOR. 

By a* moT. jr. Vnllooh, B.l>. 

Prinelpal and Prlmuiut Piof«nr of Theology, St Vvj't Colltg*, St Andnin. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND CONNECTION OF 

THE GOSPELS OF MAnHEW, MASK, AND LUKE; 

WITH aVNOPSIS or PAKAULBL PA88AOB8 AND CRmCAL N0TX8. 

By jramM Smith, Bsq. of JTordanhill, r.&.S. 

Author of the " Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul. *' Medium Octavo, price 10s. 

" Displays much learning, is conceived in a reverential spMt, and executed with great 
skUL ... No public school or college ought to be without iW^Standard. 



In Octavo, price 14s. 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT 

REFUGEES. 

By Vrof. CHiarles ^^eiss of the Kyeee Buonaparte. 

** We have risen from the perusal of Mr Weiss's book with feelings of extreme gratlflcatton. 
The period embraced by this work includes the moet heart-stirring times of the eventful 
Rlstoiy of Protestantism, and is of surpasshig interest."— JSri^annio. 
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Worki PAblidMd bj 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 



yO W COMPLETED, 
In Two Uiva Voliimet Rojsl Octaro, embellialMd with 1353 EngnTinfS, 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

My CharlM Bg*Tnta«h, 

Late Curator of the Royal Gardens of Hto Majesty the King of the Belgiant, 
and latteriy of tboee of Hie Grace the Duke of Buodeucb, at Dalkeith Palace. 

Eadk Volume map U had ieparat^, vis. : — 

I.— ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL. Pp. 776, embelliihed with 1073 
Engravings, price £S, 10s. 

II.— PRACTICAL GARDENING. Pp. 879, embelliahed with 980 Bngimvings, price 
£1, 17s.(M. 

** We mut oongratolate both editor and publishen on the completion of this work, whidi is 
every way worthy of the character of all concerned in its publication. The sdentlflc knowledge 
and grsat experience of the editor In all tliat pertains to horticulture, not only as rsgards cnl- 
tivatk>n, bat as a landscape-gardener and garden architect, has enabled him to produce a work 
which Mngs all tlwt is known of the various subjects treated of down to tlie present time ; 
while the manner in whidi the work is illustrated merltn our highest approvaL" — The FloHH. 

** Mr M'lntosli's splendkl and vafaiable * Book of the Garden ' to at length complete by 
the issue of tlie second volume. It to impossible in a notice to do Justice to thb work. 
There to no other witliin our knowledge at all to compare with it in eomprehenslvenesB and 
ability; and it wIU be an indispensable possession for the practical gardener, whethsr amateur 
or professionaL" — T7u London Ovardiatu 



In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, price £3, handsomely bound in doth, 
with upwards of 000 Iliustrationa 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 

nSTAlLfirO THB LAaOVHB or THS 

FARMER, VARM-BTEWARD, PLOUOHMAN, BBEFHERD, HEDOER, CATTLB-MAir, 

riSLD-WORKER, AND DAIRT-MAID, AKD FORMING A SAFE MONITOR 

FOR STUDENTS IN PRAOTICAL AORICULTURE. 



By Henry Stephens, F.&.8.II. 

Comsponding Member of the Sod^ Imperiale et Centrale d'Agriculture of Fiance, 
and of the Royal Agricultural Society of Galida. 



THE EWHTH THOUSAND. 

** The best praetfcal book I have ever met with.'*— IVQ/i««or Johndon, 
" We assure agricultural students tliat they will derive both pleasure and profit from a 
diligent peru<<;il of thto clear directory to rural faibour. The expnienced firmer will periiape 
tliink tliat .Mr Stephens dwelto upon some matters too simple or too trite to need explana- 
tton ; iHit we regard thto as a fkolt leaning to virtue's side in an instructional book. The 
young nre often ashamed to ask for an explanation of simple things, and are too often dis- 
couraged by an indolent or superdlious teacher if they do. But Mr Stephens entirely 
escapes thto error, for he indicates every step tlie young fanner should take, and, one by one, 
explains their several bearings. .... We liave tlioroughly examined these volumes ; 
but to give a ftill notice of their varied and valuable contents would occupy a larger space 
than we can conveniently devote to tlieir discussion ; we therefore, in general terms, com- 
mend them to the careAil study of every young man who wishes to become a good practical 
farmer." — T^mes. 

'* A work, the excellence of which to too well known to need any remarks of ours." — 
Farmen' Magazine, 



William Blaekwood and 8oiib. 
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THE TESTER DEEP-LAND CULTURE. 

Baing a Detailed Account of the Method of Cultivation which hat been lucceaifUIy 
practiwd for aeveral yean by the Marquees of Tweeddale at Yeeter. 

My Benry Stephens, FA.8.8. 

Author of the ** Book of the Farm." 

In Small Octavo, with Engravings on Wood, price 4s. Od. 



ITALIAN IRRIGATION. 

A Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; addressed to the 
Uon. the Directors of the East India Company. 

With an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation System of 
Northern and Central IndiiL 

87 &ient.-CoL Balrd Smith, Tja.B. 

Captain, Bengal Engineers. 

Tiie Second £diti<», in Two Volumes Octavo, with Atlas hi Folio, price 30s. 



A New EdiUon, enlarged. 

THE FORESTER 

A PRAOTIOAL TREATISE ON THE PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT GIT 

FOREST TREES. 

87 Jaoies Broiwn, Forester, 

Amiston. 

inustrated with 109 Engravings by Branston. Price Sis. 

" Sensible, concise, and useful. We can refer to this as the book to be recommended.* 
Oardentri* Chronicle. 
** Mr Brown's excellent irvark,"— Quarterly Review. 



In Octavo, price 12k 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND, AND IBELAND. 

87 &e<mee ]>e &aTergne. 

Translated trmn the French. With Notes by a Scottish Farmer. 

** Some years have efatpeed since the appearance of a work on agricultural and socbl eco- 
nomy willful combined in so large a degree as this volume great practical skill and theoretical 
knowledge, with the power of taking extended views and sehdng the latent troths contained 
in the facts observed. Like all really profound works, the * Rural Economy ' of M. de 
Lavergne Is larger than its professed subject ; and those who only expect an exposition of 
Bn^ish agriculture, will also find various social problems disctMsed and resolved, and a light 

thrown on ssveial important economical questions. When we consider 

tlie fulness of matter, the variety of information, the importance of the subject, and the 
vigour and picUiresqueness with which tlie whole is presented to the reader, the * Rural 
Economy of Engkuid ' may be pronounced one of the best works on tlie philosophy of agri- 
eultors and of agricultural political economy that has appeared."— ^ctotor. 
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Worki PnUlihed bj 



A New and Eolarsed Edltioo of 



THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

87 Alas. Saith Jolmstoa, r.a.8.ll., r.a.O.S, 4bo. 

Geographer to the Queen. 

To be eompleted in Tivelve Parts, price One Guinea each. 



«4 



There ie no map In thli nohle Atlae upon which we might not be tempted to write laifely. 
Almoet eveiy one miggeets a volume of reflection, and suggesU it by preoenting, in n few 
houre, aocomte tratlis which it would be the Uboor of a volume to enforce in words, and 
by imprinting them, at the aame time, npon tlie memonr, with such dittinctnem that their 
outUnei are not likely afterwards to be elboed. The ' Physical Atlas ' is a somewhat costly 
work, redconing it only by its paper ; but upon its paper Is stamped an amount of know- 
ledge that could scarcely be acquired wiUiout the reading of as many books as would oost 
seven times tfaeprioe.'*— Auminer, August 12, 1854. 



THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

mBOUCBD FROM TflS IMPSHIAL rOLfO FOR TBB U8B OF COUCBOBa, ACAUBMlBa, 

▲NO FAMIUSa. 

87 A. Keith JotanBtoa, r.m.8.8., Ao. 

In Imperial Quarto, handsomely bound, half-mocooco, price £2, ISs. 6d. 

« Executed with remarkable care, and is as accurate, and, for all educational purposes, as 
valuable as the splendid large work (by the same author) which has now a Bai«q;wan leputa- 
tiaa.*'^Scketie Retnew, 



This day is Pabllsbed, 

AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 

A complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn with the greatest care, 

from Original and Autlientic Documents. 

87 Alas. K«ith JohiiBton, r.8.S.8., F.&.O.S., F.O.S. 

Geographer in Ordtauuy to Her Hivfesty for Scotland ; 
Author of ** Tlie Physical AUas," 6tc 

EofTBD fir J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S. 

Imperial Quarto, half-bound moroooo, price 31s. 

** For care of drawing, ftilness of matter, and beauty of arrangement, we have seen no 
popular Atlas of Astronomy to compare with this volume. The names of Hind and Johnston 
on the title-page prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfaction on comparing 
its pla te s so new, so accurate, and so suggestively shaded, — ^vrith the poor diagrams from 
which boys were expected to learn the starry sciences a few years ago, surpassed expectation. 
Tlie illustrations are eighteen In number,— lunar, sohur, stellar ; and are so constructed as to 
present to the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, simple In 
outtine and cumulative In result. To say that Mr Hind's * Atfau * b tiie best thing of the 
kind is not enough,— it has no competitor.**— iiCA^mnim. 



Price One Shilling and Sixpence, bound in doth. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

87 Aavld Page, F.O,8« 

Crown Octavo, pp. 128, with Illustrations. 

" Of bte it has not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of 
which we could express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr 
Page's Uttle work."— ^(Aeiueum. 



William Blackwood and Sou. 
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In Two Volnmes, Crown Octavo, price lli. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 



87 JaxBM r. IRT. Johnston, Bf.A.y F JU8S, &. A B., Ao. 

Author of " Lectores on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,*' Ac 

With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 

'* All win concur in admiring the profound thought which has ennobled so many iluniliar 
things, and has even tinged the commonest processes of household life with the hues of 
novelty and surprise. The woric deserves to be universally read. ''^BriUth Quarttrlp Review. 

** By the simplicity and lucidness of language and arrangement he shows how thoroughly 
he is master of hto subject, and how well qualified he is to open our eyes to b^oJd ttie 
wonders of common life, while he conducts us into tlie laboratory of nature, where we may 
see bar at her own workshop labouring for the good of man — l)alancing with consummate sklU 
the various influences of air, and earth, and water, for the supp(Nt of organised exertion. 
With such a pleasant guide none will refkiae to enter into the mysteries of common things, 
nor spurn those valuable lessons deducible from his teachings."— IHiUM Mail, 



A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 



By 



lith Johnston. 



The PUtes have been engraved in the highest style of art, and besides the Political divisions, 
show distinctly the more hnportant Physical features. The Navigation Trades, with the dis- 
tanoes of the various ports from each other, in lines of railway on the Continent, and the 
Key Map, with all the Lines of Magnetic Tel^raph brought down to the latest date, will 
be found of the greatest practical utility. 

The Map is fuUy coloured, and measures 4 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 5 inches. 

Price, mounted on Cloth and Maliogany Roller, Varnished, or folded 
in 4to fai a handsome Cloth Case, £2, 2b. 



Preparing for Publication, 



A MAP OF THE GEOLOGY OF EUROPE. 



My Sir Bodorlok I. Blnrehlson, B.C.&., 



• I ^r»Mmm9» f 



ANn 



Junes Wieol, r.&.S.B., F.O.S., 

Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen. 

On Poor Sheets, Imperial Folio. 



Preparing for Publication, 

CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 

AGRICFLTTTEE. 

Bjr Benry Stephens, Biq.* r.&.S.lL 
Author of the " Book of the Farm.'* 

With Numerous Illustrations. 



uz: 



